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Introduction 


Heike Oevermann, 
Hanna Szemzó, 
Levente Polyák, 
Harald A. Mieg 


How to bring new meanings and purposes to herit- 
age sites that are overlooked, situated in marginal 
areas, or underused for other reasons? How to 
approach local communities and involve them in 
meaningful ways? The practical responses to 
such questions often involve complex processes. 
This book explores these challenges while address- 
ing several core themes: reducing the neglect 

and waste of built resources; broadening the access 
to and beneficiaries of refurbished heritage sites; 
and building institutionalised and political support 
for the multi-vocality that should define local 
heritage(s) throughout the countries and regions 
of Europe. 


The contributors to this book are all research- 
ers involved in the OpenHeritage project, and began 
work on this publication with the ambition of sharing 
some of the in-depth case studies explored in the pro- 
ject, the results of its experiments, and the theoretical 
considerations and methodological innovations arrived 
at. They have diverse backgrounds that have allowed 
the development of complex and nuanced viewpoints 
in the course of this work. The project also shaped 
their conviction that reusing heritage sites requires 
openness on several levels: an open definition of what 
constitutes heritage; who can be involved in its main- 
tenance; and finally, an open process of reuse, capable 
of flexibly adapting to current and future challenges. 
The book shows that people are key to identifying, 
understanding, conserving, and adaptively reusing 
heritage sites and places. 
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What is the OpenHeritage project? 

The OpenHeritage project (Grant Agreement 
No. 776766) was a four-year European project, funded 
by the Horizon 2020 programme, that brought together 
actors from diverse academic backgrounds and prac- 
titioners with various roles in heritage, planning, and 
adaptive reuse from 11 countries. The project identified 
and tested challenging and pioneering practices of 
adaptive heritage reuse (AHR) in socially or geograph- 
ically marginal contexts throughout Europe. It also 
explored best practices in policy, governance, funding, 
and management for the adaptive reuse of heritage in 
Europe, and presented the lessons learned, focusing 
on socially and financially sustainable models of herit- 
age management. Through six Cooperative Heritage 
Labs (Fig. 1, 2, 3), it worked with communities, local 
businesses, local and municipal administrations; tried 
out new forms of engagement techniques; employed 
crowdfunding and crowdsourcing mechanisms to 
create active heritage communities; and contributed to 
both research and policy development, by analysing 16 
Observatory Cases. The project also devised various 
models and a ‘toolbox’ of practical measures for inclu- 
sive management of AHR projects, creating a flexible, 
adaptable framework that is applicable under different 
institutional circumstances. 

Such inclusive approaches align with the 
broadened and refined concept of adaptive reuse laid 
down in the European Council’s Work Plan for Culture 
2015-2018. Among other aspects of cultural policy, this 
outlines the European Union’s approach to cultural her- 
itage sites, emphasising accessible and inclusive cul- 
ture, an enhanced role for the creative economy, and 
the promotion of cultural diversity, with improved 
access to different forms of cultural and linguistic 
expression. Furthermore, it allows the update of the 
functions of cultural heritage assets in line with chang- 
ing societal needs. Previously, heritage has primarily 
served to stimulate local economic development 
through its integration into ‘the experience economy’ 
(Harrison, 2010, pp. 84—88), i.e., the service industries, 
tourism, and travel. In contrast, open-heritage-inspired 
reuse through participatory methods opens up devel- 
opment pathways that are more community-oriented 
and less dependent on tourism or cultural industries 
per se. 

Lastly, even if it is not always evident, the pro- 
ject work was strongly inspired by the concept of the 
governance of commons, i.e., the innovative govern- 
ance idea focusing on the community management of 
shared resources (laione, 2015; Ostrom, 1990). For cul- 
tural heritage, this creates a new approach to manag- 
ing sites in mutual ownership. This approach puts 
forward clear-cut mechanisms of responsibility and 
involvement, provides accessible solutions for resolv- 
ing disputes, allows modification of the common rules, 
and assumes that members have the interest and 
capacity to maintain the common heritage through a 
commoning process. The applicability of these ideas 
has been greatly improved by the advances in inter- 
net-based co-management practices. 


Fig. i 
Bicycle tour in the Centocelle Park 


Fig. 2 
Workshop in Scugnizzo Liberato 


Fig. 3 
Sunderland High Street West 


About this book 

The book is divided into two parts to highlight 
both the practical experience gained in the project and 
the theoretical lessons learned from it. The first part — 
Cases, Labs, Tools: Enabling Collaboration — presents 
nine cases from Portugal to Ukraine, and Northern Eng- 
land to Southern Italy, and provides short texts on how 
collaboration can be supported in governance, financ- 
ing, and regional integration. The cases also summa- 
rise the main findings and provide orientation for the 
practical field. The second part — Theory, Definition, 
and Context – embeds the findings of the cases within 
the academic discours on heritage management, 
focusing on the aspects of heritage-making and plan- 
ning, AHR, and transferability. Beyond the traditional 
understanding of listed heritage — and its counterpart, 
the discourse of authorised heritage – these chapters 
discuss how the potential of heritage places can be 
realised through sustainable and inclusive heritage 
reuse. 


Starting points 

Three starting points shaped both the Open- 
Heritage project and this book. Firstly, the geographical 
focus lies in Europe, and thus the political aspects dis- 
cussed here are related to Europe's politics. The book 
applies the European Commission’s definition of cul- 
tural heritage as: ‘a rich and diverse mosaic of cultural 
and creative expressions, our inheritance from previ- 
ous generations of Europeans and our legacy for those 
to come' (European Commission, 2023). This definition 
is sufficiently open and flexible to accommodate a vari- 
ety of meanings, and supports our emphasis on giving 
local communities an important role in defining, shap- 
ing, reusing, and maintaining built heritage assets. By 
applying the term ‘heritage community’ (Council of 
Europe, 2005), this commits to involving various groups 
attached to heritage sites but also acknowledges that 
affected parties can reside beyond the locality. The 
concept of heritage communities implies building 
attachment and fostering engagement. Our under- 
standing is in line with the findings that heritage con- 
servation efforts based on grassroots community 
engagement have much better long-term prospects, 
since the community is more likely to remain motivated 
and engaged with the initiative over time (Harrison, 
2013; Macdonald, 2013; Perkin, 2010). 

Secondly, the practices of alternative financ- 
ing and adjoining new governance arrangements and 
juridical instruments provide input for this book. The 
financial crisis of 2008 and its shockwaves in real estate 
markets were major drivers of developments in this 
sector. A whole range of new financial and institutional 
models have been developed by civil society initiatives, 
activists, financial and legal innovators, public authori- 
ties, private investors, public-private and private- 
public partnerships, as well as by current and prospective 
residents of innovative housing initiatives and civic con- 
sortia. Derived from various authors, the book presents 
case studies and discusses innovative approaches to 
finance projects that enable collaboration. 
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Thirdly, the cases and labs use new and 
evolving concepts and tools with regard to governance 
and actor-relational planning. Rather than governing a 
demarcated area, governance is focused on places 
that elude fixed territorial borders. Its point of depar- 
ture is the consideration of the holistic added values 
and framing of places of cooperating actors (stake- 
and shareholders) from business, the public sector, 
and civic society. Instead of relying solely on a tradi- 
tional vertical (top-down or bottom-up) concept of 
‘government’, the governance frameworks in OpenHer- 
itage integrate organisational approaches inspired by 
networks and (re-)framing processes (Rydin, 2010). 
Governance, therefore, is also horizontal, exploring 
mutual arrangements and win-win engagements 
between stakeholders and communities. In an interdis- 
ciplinary logic, the book links the fields of heritage con- 
servation and management with recent experiments in 
territorial development, community finance, citizen 
participation, and shared administration (Polyák et al., 
2021). Durable and resilient relations can be estab- 
lished when community-led and bottom-up initiatives 
are matched with government action, especially if par- 
ticipation in decision-making is extended to participa- 
tion in governance, management, and maintenance. 

To summarise: based on the results of the 
project, this book introduces the open heritage 
approach, which is both novel and is conceptualised 
here. Abandoned or underused listed and potential 
sites of cultural heritage provide major opportunities 
for local communities to overcome social, economic, 
and environmental challenges, and to utilise such sites 
as cornerstones of local development, as will be high- 
lighted in the following chapters. 
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Enabling Collaboration: Cases, Labs, Tools 


he three sections on enabling collaboration - A. Policies and Gov- 
rnance, B. Financing Projects, and C. Supporting Regional Integra- 

n - show that the impact of any model applied for community-driven 
multi-stakeholder adaptive reuse will be strongly influenced by the 
ocal and national regulatory-institutional environment. 

This Part 1 of the book introduces nine case studies: Cascina 
occafranca (Turin, Italy), High Street West (Sunderland, UK), London 
LT (UK), Fárgfabriken (Stockholm, Sweden), Stará Trznica (Bratislava, 
lovakia), Jam Factory (Lviv, Ukraine), Largo Residéncias (Lisbon, 
ortugal), Praga Lab (Warsaw, Poland), and Broei (Ghent, Belgium). 
ome concern listed heritage buildings, and all are built heritage sites 
hat are adaptively reused through community-driven processes. 
Eight were part of the cases examined in OpenHeritage, while the Broei 
case was included following a consortium visit to the site. 

Policies and Governance: the specific legal framework that 
egulates the applicability of inclusive reuse is of particular importance 
egarding open heritage’s room for manoeuvre. Heritage cultures 
nd institutions vary between - and even within — countries. 

Financing Projects: most built heritage sites in EU countries are 
eused or accommodate changing functions through market mecha- 
sms; but there is great variation in whether the historical or architec- 
ural character of sites considered as ‘heritage’ are viewed as either 
dding value or impeding development. Local narratives and develop- 
ments of economically and socially successful projects create a 
more fertile context for future adaptive reuse proposals. A further 
hallenge is the potential scarcity, within the construction industry, 

f the traditional skills necessary for such projects. Financial incentives 
(tax concessions or grants) to reuse heritage are also highly variable, 
as are the opportunities for combining public heritage funding with 
ther sources and with new and innovative funding mechanisms. 

Supporting Regional Integration: as the OpenHeritage project 
has shown, local democratic traditions are important in achieving 
articipatory engagement, which depends upon: a project's local em- 
eddedness; local authorities? willingness to engage; and whether 
itizens identify with and feel connected to local heritage – whether 
fficially defined as such or not, tangible or intangible. 


Enabling Collaboration: 
Policies and Governance 


By Levente Polyak, Daniela Patti, 


Loes Veldpaus 


The OpenHeritage project was conceived 
to explore a more inclusive, sustainable, and com- 
munity-based concept of adaptive heritage reuse 
(AHR), a concept that is discussed in greater detail 
in Part 2 of this book. The project built on hands-on 
good practices (Observatory Cases) and ongoing 
processes (Cooperative Heritage Labs), as well as 
their policy contexts. Researchers emphasised 
the uniqueness of all cases, often based on individ- 
ual initiatives, idiosyncratic constellations of 
actors, and personal engagement; and also revealed 
clear patterns across the cases, particularly in 
some of the key factors facilitating or hindering 
success (Veldpaus et al., 2019). All of the Observa- 
tory Cases and Cooperative Heritage Labs were 
contextualised through policy analysis of their 
broader contexts, particularly the enabling or hin- 
dering policies and the governance structures 
that define the modalities of cooperation and deci- 
sion-making between the various actors involved 
in developing them (Polyak et al., 2019). 


Adaptive heritage reuse at the 

crossroads of policies 

There is a wide variety of policies potentially 
relevant for the community-driven adaptive reuse of 
heritage assets, which need to be taken into account 
for an integrated approach. The structural factors 
include horizontal and vertical policy integration, e.g., 
across heritage and planning policies, and between 
tiers of governance (Veldpaus et al., 2020). Moreover, 
AHR also becomes easier when heritage is seen as 
‘useful to broader policy aims such as sustainability or 
regeneration. This can extend to a wide range of poli- 
cies dealing with place, including those on environmen- 
tal sustainability, participation, health and wellbeing, 
socio-economic development, housing, culture, and 
tourism. Finally, it is helpful to rethink building codes, 
regulations on changes of use (including temporary 
uses), and zoning laws, as well as tendering, funding, 
and procurement criteria, and fee/tax levies or waivers. 
Such policies often focus on new-build or archetypal 
restoration projects, with no regard for the ‘hybrid’ 
needs of AHR. 

The policies used in the OpenHeritage 
Observatory Cases and Cooperative Heritage Labs, to 
enable community-driven adaptive heritage reuse, 
range from heritage protection (withholding demolition 
permits), urban planning (zoning to allow experimental 
uses), and real estate policies (providing access to 
properties or innovative financial mechanisms to ren- 
ovate endangered heritage buildings), to housing 
(requiring a proportion of affordable housing), and 
social and cultural policies (funding activities or 
encouraging local cooperation). 
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Fig. 1 
Governance structure of Cascina Roccafranca 
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The lineweights indicate 
the importance of the actor 
or relationship. 


Policies and governance in the 

OpenHeritage cases 

This chapter focuses on three case studies 
that intertwine decision-making structures with spe- 
cific policies. If public policies or third-sector strategies 
can support initiatives in securing land or buildings, 
raising funds to purchase properties, or for renovation 
or structural collaboration at the local level, they can 
also shape collaboration at the local level by encourag- 
ing more inclusive modes of governance, allowing for 
horizontal decision-making and co-management 
structures (Fig. 1). 

Cascina Roccafranca in Turin has a strong 
public policy dimension (Fig. 2). While its current form 
is the result of a series of public policies, it has also 
decisively contributed to shaping the city’s commons 
regulation and related policies. A former farmstead 
transformed into a community venue in Turin’s Mirafiori 
district, Cascina Roccafranca is a public facility man- 
aged collaboratively by the municipality and various civil 
society organisations. The partnership here is based on 
a decision-making structure that involves both munic- 
ipal departments and representatives of NGOs, thus 
creating a balance between institutional and commu- 
nity interests and ensuring both municipal support and 
greater outreach to local citizens and communities. 

Cascina Roccafranca has been a testing 
ground for Turin’s commons regulation that, through its 
Pacts of Collaboration (tailored agreements between 
the municipality and various organisations / individu- 
als), allows citizen groups or civil society organisations 
to care for and co-manage public or private properties 
defined as commons. These properties are often 
regarded as heritage for their important role in local 
narratives or social infrastructure, and their reuse is 
often initiated by the surrounding community. 

Public-civic cooperation around commons is 
facilitated by a municipal working group that connects 
‘representatives of sectoral departments of the city 
administration, including those in charge of green 
areas, social services, real estate management’ (Polyak, 
2022) and representatives from the local district. Cas- 
cina Roccafranca’s governance model exemplifies the 
potentials of the commons framework, and has pro- 
vided a blueprint for various other initiatives in Turin that 
subsequently founded Rete delle Case del Quartiere, a 
network of similar community centres mostly in vulner- 
able and peripheral areas of the city. 

The Sunderland High Street Lab helped us 
implement some of the key concepts of OpenHeritage 
(Fig. 3). The three 18th-century buildings, originally 
built as merchant townhouses but soon turned into 
shops, are now listed as Grade 2 heritage buildings. 
They were acquired and renovated by the Tyne and 
Wear Building Preservation Trust (TWBPT) in order to 
reverse the decline of Sunderland’s city centre. Collab- 
oration with local groups and organisations generated 
new activities and increased footfall, and TWBPT was 
a key stakeholder in the project to regenerate the 
wider area. 

Public policies played an important role in 
this work. The buildings, located within the Old Sun- 
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derland conservation area, which was designated by 
the national heritage protection body Historic England 
as ‘Heritage at Risk’, became a catalyst project of the 
Sunderland Heritage Action Zone (HAZ). The HAZ 
policy tool was newly introduced by Historic England 
to prompt the creation of local partnerships and ‘focus 
heritage expertise and funding towards marginalised 
areas’, as detailed in the chapter on Sunderland. The 
HAZ also acts as a governance model, facilitating 
cooperation between different partners and stake- 
holders in the area. TWBPT is now involved in discus- 
sions on establishing a more permanent governance 
structure for the area, and building on the current col- 
laborations towards collective maintenance, finance, 
and governance. 

Sunderland City Council, another key stake- 
holder in the HAZ, played a crucial role in protecting the 
buildings — first preventing their demolition, then pur- 
chasing the properties and immediately transferring 
ownership to TWBPT for a symbolic price of £1. This 
required TWBPT to develop a viable business plan for 
the buildings’ regeneration, initially through a mix of 
grants for capital works and temporary/future uses, 
and later also through crowdfunding and loans. Key in 
this was the collaboration with Pop Recs, a local café 
and music shop that now operates in two of the three 
buildings. The trust model is a key element of the Sun- 
derland High Street Lab. Building preservation trusts 
(BPTs) typically acquire ownership (or long-term lease) 
of buildings, and raise funds from various organisations 
(including Historic England, the National Lottery Herit- 
age Fund, and the Architectural Heritage Fund) to ren- 
ovate them for sustainable uses. Any revenues are 
used to repay loans and support further projects. Her- 
itage trusts take various forms (including heritage trust 
networks), and have proven to be an efficient vehicle 
for restoration (especially where local government 
steps away from direct involvement), and can also 
facilitate cooperation between public, private, and 
third-sector organisations. 

Community land trusts (CLTs) are another 
version of the trust model. London CLT is one of the first 
urban community land trusts in the UK, and thus exer- 
cises significant influence on new CLTs both in the UK 
and on the European continent. CLTs are usually cre- 
ated to counter gentrification or the financialisation of 
housing assets, through community ownership. By 
owning land or leasing it from public owners, commu- 
nity land trusts can control rental and purchase prices 
and keep properties affordable in the long run. 
Depending on the particular CLT, homes may be 
rented or purchased from the Trust but cannot be 
resold for above-inflation profit. In the case of London 
CLT, housing prices are based on the median income 
within the local borough. 

Horizontal governance is a key feature of 
CLTs. To ensure better integration within a neighbour- 
hood, CLTs often involve residents, together with 
experts willing to support the project, in their deci- 
sion-making. This involvement means that the individual 
interests of homeowners need to be harmonised with 
(rather than dominating) those of the community. 


Fig. 2 
Visit at Cascina Roccafranca 


Fig. 3 
High Street Sunderland, 
Heritage Open Days 
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Enabling policies are important for creating 
CLTs. As the CLT model is based on accessible, afforda- 
ble land, initiatives to establish new CLTs rely оп а great 
diversity of public property owners (municipalities, 
public railway companies, etc.) or charities to donate or 
lease land. This is possible when public actors or char- 
ities have a long-term strategy for affordable housing 
or a development focus on a certain area that allows 
them to provide land for purposes that match these 
long-term goals. 

In some cases, the CLTs' quest for affordable 
land is supported by complementary policies. In the 
case of London CLT, Section 106 planning obligations 
attached to the former St Clements hospital site stip- 
ulated an affordable housing allocation of 30%. Such 
mechanisms can ensure the future diversity of a neigh- 
bourhood in transition as well as the adaptive reuse of 
its heritage assets. 

While the policy sphere is particularly pro- 
nounced in defining the modalities of decision-making 
and co-governance in these three cases, policies are 
key to most of the Observatory Cases and Cooperative 
Heritage Labs presented in this book and the OpenHer- 
itage database (Baudier & Erzberger, 2020). The 
rent-to-investment scheme of Stará TrZnica in Brati- 
slava has created a financial mechanism that ensures 
the renovation of the Old Market Hall while also allow- 
ing the association managing the building to experi- 
ment with new uses and activities to make better use 
of it. In Lisbon, the BIP/ZIP funding scheme supports 
development in vulnerable neighbourhoods and 
encourages local initiatives to collaborate towards 
shared goals. In Naples, commons regulation provides 
a set of policies designed to create open community 
venues with horizontal co-governance structures, ena- 
bling citizen initiatives to utilise empty buildings such as 
the Scugnizzo Liberato, Ex Asilo Filangieri, and Ex OPG. 


Supporting community-driven 

governance 

Policy has important implications for adaptive 
heritage reuse. The OpenHeritage Policy Briefs present 
aseries of recommendations designed to support pol- 
icymaking in enabling community-driven AHR pro- 
cesses (Veldpaus et al., 2022), Mechanisms to support 
partnerships between different authorities as well as 
local stakeholders (Policy Brief #02: Veldpaus et al., 
2022) can mobilise a diversity of skills and compe- 
tences while ensuring more horizontal decision-mak- 
ing processes and outreach to a broader community. 
A diversity of funding sources, including grants, loans, 
equity, guarantees, or community investment (Policy 
Brief #03: Veldpaus et al., 2022), can enable AHR initia- 
tives to build a sustainable financial trajectory. A long- 
term territorial vision (Policy Brief #О5: Veldpaus et al., 
2022) for an area helps different approaches, policies, 
and projects coalesce into a coherent strategy with 
better-defined local impact. 

While these policy recommendations focus 
on local and regional administrations, they also have a 
strong EU dimension (Policy Brief #О4: Veldpaus et al., 
2022). AHR has been an important focus of European 
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heritage and cultural policies, especially since the 
European Year of Cultural Heritage in 2018. Within the 
EU policy landscape, AHR is already central to EU cul- 
tural- and heritage-themed programmes and is 
included to some extent in agendas on economic, 
urban, and regional development. Particularly in the 
context of the European Green Deal and the New Euro- 
pean Bauhaus, AHR is also becoming important more 
broadly in improving the quality of the built environment 
and architecture, as well as greening and circular econ- 
omies, material sustainability, recycling, and waste 
reduction. AHR is not, however, reflected in how the 
majority of EU subsidies are spent within the European 
territories. Given that innovation, inclusion, and sus- 
tainability are already criteria for funding research 
(Horizon Europe), innovation (European Capital of Inno- 
vation Awards), and urban (URBACT, European Urban 
Initiative) programmes, it is time to rethink how the EU's 
investment funds and Structural Funds can be utilised 
to finance territorial development. 
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Cascina Roccafranca: 
Co-Governing the Commons 
in Turin 


By Levente Polyák and 
Andrea Giuliano 


Cascina Roccafranca is a multi-functional community centre located 
in a former farmstead in Mirafiori, a former industrial area on the 
outskirts of Turin. After 30 years of vacancy, Cascina Roccafranca was 
purchased by the Municipality of Turin and repurposed with the 
support of Urban Il, the European Union’s programme to regenerate 
troubled urban districts. Today, it is a public asset managed collabo- 
ratively by public and civic actors, and provides a wide range of social 
and cultural activities. This management approach offers a valuable 
model for policies on citizen empowerment and public-civic cooper- 
ation connected to the regeneration of neglected areas and build- 
ings. Since 2012, Cascina Roccafranca has been a key member of the 
Case del Quartiere, a network of similar community centres in Turin 
that was formalised in 2017, and today collaborates with the City Coun- 
cil in the management and regeneration of urban commons. 


The farmhouse and its renovation 

Cascina (farmstead) Roccafranca was built in the 17th 
century to serve as a farmhouse for the Compagnia dell'imma- 
colata Concezione religious confraternity. In 1689, the farm- 
house was sold to Count Lorenzo Ballard. In 1840 the next 
owner, Baroness Chionio, enlarged the farmhouse and modi- 
fied its original structure. From 1957, the agricultural land con- 
nected to Cascina Roccafranca was progressively reduced and 
taken over by the Fiat Mirafiori establishment and workers' res- 
idences. In the 1970s, Cascina Roccafranca ultimately lost its 
function and its buildings were abandoned. The building 
became an urban void, degraded by time and marginalisation. 
However, with its 2,500 m? floor space and 2,000 m? courtyard, 
it retained a significant place in local memory. 

Cascina Roccafranca is located in Mirafiori Nord, a 
neighbourhood on the south-western outskirts of Turin, six 
kilometres from the city centre, covering an area of more than 
3 km? (Fig. 3). Its population grew exponentially in the 1950s 
with the establishment of the Fiat automobile factories and the 
subsequent construction of public housing estates in the area. 
With Fiat's departure and the closure of many of its production 
facilities, the area experienced an economic crisis and growing 
unemployment starting in the 1990s. 

Today, Mirafiori Nord has about 25,000 inhabitants, 
30% of whom are over 65. The area has struggled with severe 
social and economic problems: unemployment, homelessness, 
crime, poverty, low levels of education and training, decaying 
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Fig. 1 
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Cascina Roccafranca in Turin. Map 
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Timeline 1600 —2017 

1600s Cascina Roccafranca was built by the Compagnia dell’Immacolata Concezione 

1689 Cascina was sold to Count Lorenzo Ballard 

1734 Cascina Roccafranca became an independent estate 

1840 Baroness Chionio bought and enlarged the building 

1957 Cascina Roccafranca's agricultural lot was halved 

1970s The estate's agricultural function ceased due to the area's industrialisation 

1999 The municipality launched a social forum (tavoli sociali) to discuss the regeneration 
of the Mirafiori area 

2001 Mirafiori Nord was selected as a target area under the European Union’s Urban II 
programme 

2002 The Municipality of Turin bought Cascina Roccafranca with Urban II funds 

2004 The renovation of the buildings started 

2006 The Cascina Roccafranca Foundation was established 

2007 Cascina Roccafranca opened 

2012 Coordinamento Case del Quartiere was formed 

2014 The Case del Quartiere network was awarded a national ‘Che Fare?’ grant 

2015 Manifesto delle Case del Quartiere was published 

2016 Turin City Council approved the Regulation on Urban Commons 

2017 Network Case del Quartiere was established 


Cascina Roccafranca 
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buildings and public spaces, as well as high levels of air and 
noise pollution. On the other hand, the area has significant 
green and open spaces and a history of strong community 
involvement. 

In 2001, Turin was selected for the European Union’s 
URBAN II programme, receiving 16 million euros to regenerate 
the Mirafiori Nord area. This intervention took into considera- 
tion various types of innovative actions: public space renovation, 
ecological renewal, economic interventions for employment 
and trading, and cultural and social action. In 2002, the Munic- 
ipality of Turin used Urban II funds to purchase Cascina Roc- 
cafranca and transform it into a space for public services. 

Whenit was selected for regeneration, the site's infra- 
structure was dilapidated, covered by vegetation, and affected 
by structural problems. The building was already zoned for ser- 
vice provision, and so no changes of land use regulations were 
needed. The building also lacked heritage protection, meaning 
that there were no restrictions concerning its reuse, and so the 
architectural project was free to change its physical aspects. 

Regeneration work commenced in 2004. During the 
redevelopment, in 2006, the management of the building was 
assigned to Fondazione Cascina Roccafranca, a foundation 
established to represent a group of formal and informal organ- 
isations that aimed to redevelop the building and to transform 
itinto a multi-purpose neighbourhood centre. The redeveloped 
Cascina Roccafranca opened in 2007. 

While the complex was entirely rebuilt in accordance 
with current safety and environmental norms, its new design 
evokes the original historical appearance, maintaining archi- 
tectural features important for the identity and recognisability 
of the place, such as door and window fixtures and brickwork. 
The participatory planning process around the conception of 
Cascina Roccafranca fed many ideas into planning the new 
venue. The idea of total accessibility, with no barriers or thresh- 
olds of control, as in a public living room, came from this pro- 
cess; so did the idea of architectural transparency, which allows 
people to see what is happening inside the building (Fig. 3). 


“This building is ‘transparent’, to facilitate the idea of sharing 
and of publicness. In the past there have been similar 
activities in the district, but they were not concentrated in a 
space instead carried out in rented spaces often 
in former classrooms or basements - never in a beautifully 
designed space.” 

Stefania leluzzi 


Cascina Roccafranca is today divided into five parts 
that refer to the pre-existing spaces in the ancient Cascina. The 
canopy, originally used as storage, now forms the main 
entrance, featuring an entrance hall, the reception, a play area, 
and an incubator space. The stall is the best-preserved part of 
the old farmhouse, now hosting a cafeteria, multi-media rooms, 
artistic workshops, and classrooms. The villa, completely 
rebuilt following its original structure, is now used for adminis- 
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Cascina Roccafranca 


Fig. 2 
Event at Cascina Roccafranca 


Fig. 3 
The entrance of Cascina Roccafranca 
in Turin 


Fig. 4 


Theatre rehearsal at Cascina 
Roccafranca 
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Tavoli Sociali 


In 1997 - 98, the Turin municipality 
launched Progetto Speciale Periferie, a 
programme to requalify its urban pe- 
ripheries. The programme created a 
series of tavoli sociali (social roundta- 
bles), working groups composed of var- 
ious formal and non-formal organisa- 
tions present in the area of intervention 
(such as associations, informal groups, 
social workers, and school teachers), 
plus a variety of people working, living, 
and managing activities in the neigh- 
bourhood. The roundtables were coor- 
dinated by municipal workers specifi- 
cally selected for this task. The Tavolo 
Sociale di Mirafiori Nord was com- 
posed of about 60-70 people, repre- 
senting associations, social workers, 
health services, and children's organi- 
sations. These discussions gave birth 
to the idea of Cascina Roccafranca as 
a community venue. 
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trative offices and the area's Ecomuseum. The barn hosts a 
restaurant and a large room used for meetings, gatherings, and 
parties. The internal courtyard connects all parts of the building 
and is used as a venue for summer events. 


Social roundtables for community involvement 

The redevelopment of Cascina Roccafranca was 
informed by the communities living in the Mirafiori area. At the 
end of the 1990s, the Municipality of Turin sought to develop a 
plan of interventions that would improve the environment and 
relaunch economic activities in Mirafiori Nord. For a year and a 
half, a group of formal and non-formal organisations composed 
of social, educational, and healthcare workers, religious organ- 
isations, associations, local committees, and schools came 
together in a social forum to discuss the possibilities for inno- 
vation in their area. This highlighted the need for a community 
meeting space and suggested Cascina Roccafranca as a suit- 
able venue. 

The participatory planning process revealed that resi- 
dents of Mirafiori Nord lacked a suitable space for intergener- 
ational encounters; one that could respond to a wide range of 
needs and interests but also be sufficiently fluid to regularly 
accept new proposals. Cascina Roccafranca was envisioned 
asamulti-purpose space for socialisation, civic engagement, 
and cultural activities; to promote ethical lifestyles and to sup- 
port the dignity and diversity of ethnic, religious, gender, or 
physically challenged minorities. 


*For us, a challenge was to imagine a space that could be 
used on the same day by users of different ages. 
Space is shared, and everybody needs to feel at home, but at 
the same time it has to be adapted to everybody's needs.” 
Stefania de Masi 


In 15 years of work, Cascina Roccafranca has adapted 
to new needs that were not envisioned during the planning 
phase. For example, with the economic crisis of 2007, Cascina 
Roccafranca became a support facility for local residents 
facing unemployment or poverty, as well as a centre for inte- 
gration of the local migrant community. Although officially 
closed for several months during the COVID-19 pandemic, the 
entire building was reconfigured as a food distribution centre 
focusing on families with children, older people living alone, and 
people with physical disabilities. Additionally, they organised 
community activities (workshops, meetings, and games), and 
counselling for psychological issues and victims of domestic 
violence. 

Cascina Roccafranca targets a variety of groups and 
interests. About 9076 of its activities are directly organised by 
associations and independent groups that use the venue. The 
social workers employed by Cascina Roccafranca are also 
involved in planning events and meetings, but much of their 
work is dedicated to supporting groups in organising activities, 
especially younger or more disadvantaged groups that lack 


experience. The programming closely follows the needs of the 
community, and therefore many events and activities are pro- 
posed by the users of Cascina Roccafranca. 


“We imagine this place, and this project, as a container with 
spaces to fill. As operators, we monitor if activities 
correspond to the framework that we defined, the strategic 
goals we decided upon, the working conditions. 

But we expect the groups and associations to fill this space 
with activities.” 

Renato Bergamin 


Cascina Roccafranca hosts around 200 cultural pro- 
grammes each year. These activities include music, theatre, 
conferences, book readings and presentations, language 
courses, cabaret, and dance courses (also for persons with 
disabilities). Events that are free of charge for participants can 
be held in the Cascina’s spaces at no cost (Fig. 4). 

The complex also hosts regular educational activities, 
such as an after-school programme run by volunteers; summer 
activities such as games, workshops, and excursions for 
groups of children (aged 0—13); and support activities for chil- 
dren with physical or mental challenges. Cascina Roccafranca 
regularly collaborates with two cooperatives promoting the 
integration of people with mental disorders: Mente Locale uses 
creative methods to address depression and eating disorders; 
Alzheimer Café organises informative meetings with educators 
and specialist doctors and physiologists. 


Building a network for the commons 

Mirafiori Nord and Cascina Roccafranca have been at 
the centre of a series of urban policies and funding pro- 
grammes that enabled the Turin municipality to design and 
implement a long-term regeneration strategy (Pinson, 2002). 
In the late 1990s, in the midst of growing discussion about the 
problems of urban peripheries across Italy, but in the absence 
of any national policy addressing the issue, the Turin munici- 
pality launched the Progetto Speciale Periferie (PSP — Special 
Periphery Project). The capacities developed in PSP further 
enabled the municipality to mobilise resources from other fund- 
ing sources. Since the early 2000s, the municipality's careful 
use of URBAN II (2000-2006) and Urban Innovative Actions 
(2017-2020) resources allowed the city to articulate a coherent 
vision for the territory. 

The URBAN II programme's €10.7 million funding 
included €6.2 million for infrastructure and urban rehabilita- 
tion, €2.5 million for training and economic development, €1.4 
million for social development and integration, and €0.6 million 
for technical assistance. The intervention in Mirafiori included 
infrastructure development, economic development, and 
training, as well as cultural and social activities. Renato Ber- 
gamin, the founder of Cascina Roccafranca, was responsible 
for some of these cultural and social activities, and one of the 
actions funded by URBAN Il was dedicated to the adaptive 
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Progetto Speciale Periferie 


Launched in 1997 by the Turin Munici- 
pality, PSP aimed to help the municipal 
administration to develop skills and 
capacities necessary to work with larg- 
er urban regeneration programmes. 
PSP focused on Turir's crisis areas in 
the peripheries, according to an incre- 
mental logic that facilitated local devel- 
opment and the active participation 

of local citizens. The programme linked 
the territorial logic of the ‘neighbour- 
hood’ with a wider urban strategy of 
rethinking the city according to a poly- 
centric model and building new central- 
ities and identities at the peripheries. 


Case del Quartiere 


Turin’s eight Case del Quartiere (Neigh- 
bourhood Houses) are community 
spaces that offer citizens opportunities 
to meet through cultural events, social 
encounters, and self-produced work- 
shops. They are managed by local 
teams that collect proposals from ex- 
ternal organisations (associations, 
third sector organisations, social enter- 
prises, committees, groups, individual 
citizens) to develop a rich programme 
of activities using the spaces of the 
Houses. 
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reuse of the Cascina Roccafranca and its transformation into 
a community venue. 

As part of the PSP, participatory planning processes in 
several neighbourhoods resulted in an ambition to create 
spaces to host initiatives, and give a structure and continuity 
to participation. The spaces created through these processes, 
despite having different trajectories, also shared many similar- 
ities. At some point, these spaces began to connect to each 
other and identify themselves as Case del Quartiere (Neigh- 
bourhood Houses). Cascina Roccafranca was more developed 
than other Houses, and was hence defined as a model for the 
Case del Quartiere. 


*We realised that different single programmes of urban 
regeneration in different neighbourhoods with different stories, 
different characteristics, different financial tools, and 
different operational tools shared the same goal of creating a 
space for informal socialisation and service provision." 
Giovanni Ferrero 


The Case del Quartiere are spread across Turin, and 
their rootedness in different neighbourhoods makes them an 
important partner for the municipality. In May 2012, the eight 
Neighbourhood Houses in Turin established an informal coor- 
dination platform to favour the organisation of common pro- 
jects. Its first milestone was winning the national grant Che 
Fare? (What shall we do?) in 2014, which provided economic 
resources for regular meetings. Following the publication of a 
manifesto in 2015 (Retecasedelquartiere, 2018), the Coordina- 
tion of the Neighbourhood Houses was eventually transformed 
in 2017 into a formal Rete delle Case del Quartiere (Network of 
Neighbourhood Houses), in the form of an Associazione di Pro- 
mozione Sociale (Association for Social Promotion). 

The Case del Quartiere model, based on an experi- 
mental cooperation between the Turin Municipality and local 
civic actors, has opened a new way for public-civic coopera- 
tion. The network's experience contributed to the design of 
Turin’s version of the Regulation of the Urban Commons, 
approved in January 2016. 

The Regulation of the Urban Commons in Turin pro- 
vides tools for formal collaboration between citizens and the 
city administration in running community venues. Specifically, 
by signing the Pact of Collaboration, the municipality and active 
citizens (such as informal groups, associations, NGOs, or indi- 
viduals) agree to share responsibility for managing various 
urban spaces. Enabled by the Regulation, the municipality 
gathers proposals submitted by citizens and opens public con- 
sultations to identify urban common assets to include in col- 
laboration pacts. 


Shared responsibility and self-sustainability 

The buildings of Cascina Roccafranca are owned by 
the Turin Municipality, which assigned the venue to the Cascina 
Roccafranca Foundation that manages it jointly with the munic- 


ipality and district representatives. As a public asset, Cascina 
Roccafranca’s use is limited to social and cultural purposes, 
preventing commercial activities. 

Cascina Roccafranca is managed by the Fondazione 
Atipica in Partecipazione Cascina Roccafranca (Cascina Roc- 
cafranca Atypical Participation Foundation), legally established 
in 2006. This foundation works with a model between public 
and private law: in some aspects it depends on public proce- 
dures, and for others it acts as a private organisation. As a legal 
entity, Cascina Roccafranca must adhere to public procedures 
for subcontracting, procuring goods or services, and regula- 
tions on corruption prevention and privacy. At the same time, 
itis a flexible entity and can hire external contractors and free- 
lancers if it needs specific expertise. 


*This structure of governance created a positive form of 
co-responsibility between public and private actors: 
the administration gave up some of its powers, and on the 
other hand, the private associations' mindset shifted 
from an idea of claiming something from the administration 
to a perspective in which they co-manage it." 
Renato Bergamin 


The foundation's governance structure consists of a 
Board of Directors with five members: three are nominated by 
the municipality (the councillor for integration policies, the 
President of the District, and one member appointed by the 
district) and two members are appointed by the College of Par- 
ticipants (45 associations and groups that operate in the Cas- 
cina). The College of Participants meets every six months and 
nominates its representatives who attend the Board of Direc- 
tors. The Board meets monthly to decide on some activities 
and current challenges. 

The foundation is autonomous in its financial manage- 
ment and produces its own financial report, besides its institu- 
tional report, to the municipality. It differs from classical 
foundations as it relies on more than material assets (funds, 
buildings, etc.), instead adopting a form of joint management 
by the public administration and various informal groups. The 
foundation works with more than 80 associations and informal 
groups, as well as 20 individuals who promote activities at the 
venue. 

The Turin municipality is not only a founding member 
of the Fondazione Cascina Roccafranca but also contributes 
to the foundation’s work in a variety of ways: it provides the 
building free of charge, employs some of the staff, and covers 
some of the maintenance and utility costs. 

Besides the seven employees that are directly paid by 
the municipality, Cascina Roccafranca's yearly expenses 
amount to around €200-250,000, constituting salaries for the 
foundation's seven own employees (50%); another 10% is 
paid out in taxes and other charges, while around 40% is 
spent on safety compliance and organising services and 
events (Fig. 5). 
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Social impact 


In 2019, Cascina worked with 125 part- 
ners and hosted 656 activities, with 
78% organised by regular partners and 
38% of the events free of charge. In 
the same year, 324 volunteers contrib- 
uted to the venue with over 11,000 
hours of work, equivalent to eight full- 
time employees. In 2019, Cascina 
registered over 165,000 single entries, 
with more than 4,500 people enrolled 
for courses and other activities. 
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Fig5 
. Restaurant with outdoor tables at PE, 
Cascina Roccafranca 
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Cascina Roccafranca’s yearly revenues amount to 
about €250,000. The foundation format simplifies Cascina's 
management and enables it to generate revenues through its 
spaces and activities, such as the rents paid by the café and 
restaurant. Further revenue is also generated through fundrais- 
ing and sponsorships. 


“We aim at reaching maximum self-sustainability. When 
we started in 2007 we could only cover 33% of our costs on 
our own; now we cover 66%. Besides our income from 
commercial activities and space rental, we do fundraising 
with public and private foundations and develop economic 
partnerships with the private sector on joint projects.” 
Stefania de Masi 


Cascina Roccafranca’s economy goes beyond the 
foundation’s own revenues and expenses. According to data 
from 2019, Cascina Roccafranca’s partners (mostly users of its 
spaces) have generated over €1 million of economic value. 

The COVID-19 pandemic presented financial chal- 
lenges for Cascina Roccafranca. All employees on site had 
access to the government’s Wages Guarantee Fund to substi- 
tute the lost incomes of their organisation and to pay them 
salaries. Under this system, employees worked only at a rate 
of 20%, being officially unemployed for the remaining 80%. 
Fortunately, the organisations working in Cascina received 
economic help from the Turin Municipality as well, in the form 
of support for food distribution activities, and a tax discount on 
some of their economic resources. Ultimately, the financial loss 
was estimated at around €50,000. 

By conducting its programme and hosting a variety of 
activities, Cascina creates a variety of jobs. According to data 
from 2019, all the organisations on the site together employed 
around 217 people, with hours equivalent to 35 full-time 
employees. Some of the activities in Cascina Roccafranca are 
provided by social cooperatives, selected through inclusive 
procurement that aims at creating positive social impact 
through the choice of partners or service providers. Coopera- 
tiva Raggio, the cooperative managing the restaurant and the 
cafeteria, gives work to 25 people. 

Despite the well-founded ambition of Cascina Rocca- 
franca to become self-sustaining, the foundation continues to 
depend partially on public subsidies and private grants. While 
this dependence exposes Cascina to changing political or 
funding priorities, its economic activities are also vulnerable to 
unforeseeable events. 
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Gathering a Family Around the 
Coffee Machine: 
The People at the Heart of 
the Sunderland Cooperative 
Heritage Lab 


By Ashley Mason, 
Martin Hulse, Loes Veldpaus, 
and John Pendlebury 


On 1 June 2013, popular local indie band Frankie and the Heartstrings 
took over the former tourist information office in Sunderland city 
centre, North East England, to promote their new album and protest the 
disappearance of record shops from UK high streets. Intended as a 
two-week, temporary publicity exercise, Pop Recs swiftly became a 
pillar of the local community, offering much-needed space for cul- 
tural activities, including yoga classes, photography exhibitions, and 
gigs by both local upcoming artists and more established UK musi- 
cians. In 2015, Pop Recs’ music venue, independent coffee shop, and 
community hub moved to its next location, on the west side of the 
city centre, continuing to provide invaluable support for the people of 
Sunderland through music and much more. 

Meanwhile, the Tyne and Wear Building Preservation Trust 
(TWBPT) - an organisation engaged in the restoration of heritage prop- 
erties across North East England — was wondering where it might 
find the magic that would help to steer a vision for three dilapidated 
properties at 170 to 175 High Street West, towards the East End of 
Sunderland. Following an impasse in which the Sunderland City Council 
refused permission to demolish the buildings, the council finally 
agreed their purchase from the previous owner. Once the site of the 
first Binns store in Sunderland (before the drapery became a famous 
department store both in Sunderland and across the north of England), 
but subsequently abandoned to squatters, copper thieves, pigeons, 
fire, and the elements for more than a decade, these buildings certainly 
needed a vision for their future reuse. Former occupier Henry Binns 
had also unwisely removed the entire first floor and supporting walls 
of number 172; as such, without sufficient structural support for the 
roof throughout the preceding 150 years, the building was slowly col- 
lapsing in on itself. With immediate emergency repairs and subse- 
quent extensive restoration works required, it was clear from the be- 
ginning that this project would not be viable without support, trust, 
and a true partnership of people working together. And so, the build- 
ings were acquired by TWBPT for the symbolic fee of one pound from 
the council in order to help rescue them, with early community con- 
sultation indicating a desired cultural and community-centered future 
for the spaces. Thus, the seeds were sown for a cooperative rela- 
tionship between TWBPT and Pop Recs, in addition to many others. 
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Fig. 1 
High Street, Sunderland. Мар 
Timeline 2015 —2022 
2015 Community outreach undertaken by TWBPT and Sunderland City Council to determine local 
needs and visions for 170-175 High Street West; search begins for anchor tenant 
2016 Collaboration commences between Pop Recs and TWBPT 
2017 Historic England’s Heritage Action Zone (HAZ) in Sunderland established 
2018 TWBPT purchases 170-175 High Street West from Sunderland City Council for symbolic £1; 


OpenHeritage project begins 


2019 Immediate repairs and restoration works to 170-175 High Street West undertaken; meanwhile 
it begins to be used in 170 High Street West by Pop Recs, including Heritage Open Days 2019 
with Rebel Women exhibition 


2020 COVID-19 pandemic impacts plans; alternative financing opportunities tested through 
crowdfunding campaigns 


2021 Major construction works are completed; the ground floors of 170 and 172-175 High Street 
West open; Heritage Open Days 2021 takes place with Local Edible Heritage exhibition; 
commemorative blue plaque installed at 172 High Street West 

2022 Upper floors of 170-175 High Street West continue to be restored; 177 High Street West 
acquired by TWBPT and restoration works begin to roof and shell; Making Space / Keeping 
Space event begins looking at the project's impact and legacy 
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Heritage Action Zone 
(HAZ) 


The HAZ was a newly developed policy 
tool for Historic England to focus 
heritage expertise and funding towards 
marginalised areas; to work with the 
communities in these deprived areas; 
to enable long-term engagement and 
the building of trust; as well as to pro- 
mote meanwhile uses and stimulate 
people to see opportunities in rescuing 
heritage properties. It came with 
some funding, but more important was 
the shift in focus by Historic England 
from ‘Grade 1’ and ‘Grade 2” listed 
buildings to marginalised places and 
people. Equally crucial was that the 
HAZ partnership was led by the local 
planning authority, which meant that 

it was committed to and invested in 
making the adaptive reuse projects 
within the HAZ a success. The High 
Street West project buildings were 

key in the local planning authority’s ap- 
plication to Historic England for HAZ 
funding and, reciprocally, the HAZ was 
crucial in returning the buildings to use. 
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Taking risks 

Beyond economic repair, the buildings were neverthe- 
less of considerable and continued historic value due to their 
notable former Quaker occupants, as well as their prominent 
location at a key gateway into Sunderland city centre. The 
buildings are located within the Old Sunderland conservation 
area, all of which is designated by Historic England as Heritage 
at Risk, thereby connecting them to wider strategies as well 
as funding opportunities that would support their rescue and 
thus the regeneration and conservation of this neglected part 
of Sunderland. The project consequently became the catalyst 
for a Historic England Heritage Action Zone (HAZ). The HAZ 
partnership, which began in 2017 and continued until early 
autumn 2022, was formed of Sunderland City Council, Historic 
England, TWBPT, Sunderland Culture, Sunderland Heritage 
Forum, and the Churches Conservation Trust. 

Without this and invaluable heritage funding from the 
Architectural Heritage Fund, repair and reuse of the badly dam- 
aged project buildings would not have been feasible. It is thus, 
as Historic England Historic Places Adviser Jules Brown notes, 
‘a really important example of how partnership can work for 
historic buildings [where] no player in this project could have 
worked alone [... апа where] most importantly, working in part- 
nership allows people to make bold decisions’ (InvestSundUK, 
2022). It is this trust between actors that is essential in enabling 
projects to take risks beyond what would otherwise be possible. 


Following footsteps 

Nothing ever arises in isolation. Visiting other projects, 
similar to what we (all those connected to the Sunderland 
Cooperative Heritage Lab between 2018 and 2022) imagined 
High Street West could become, was so much more important 
than initially anticipated. At the Granby Four Streets project in 
Liverpool, for example, we saw their winter garden set within 
two terraced houses in the middle of the street. The project 
was conceived with the Assemble collective and in 2015 
became the first architectural entry to win the UK's Turner Prize 
for art. We also heard from the residents, about their fight 
against demolition, and gained an understanding of the 
moments, organisation, and governance models involved in 
bringing the project to fruition. This and other project visits to 
Berlin and London provided inspiration, in both the material and 
design senses, and in demonstrating what is possible, espe- 
cially if everyone involved works together towards shared 
goals. Hopefully, we are now passing on that same message 
and inspiration to other projects that are following in our foot- 
steps, as we have followed in others. 

It was through community consultation that Pop Recs’ 
name was first mentioned. For co-founder and then director 
Dave Harper, it was the highest compliment. Indeed, Pop Recs 
CIC (Community Interest Company) had the magic that TWBPT 
was seeking, which would transform this adaptive heritage 
reuse project. It may have been a relatively small operation in 
business terms, but its reach and impacts within Sunderland's 


communities апа far beyond are immeasurable. In the words 
of Dave Harper, Pop Recs could ‘circumnavigate a lot of the 
bureaucracy that prevents creative people in Sunderland get- 
ting to the point where they’ve got a product and are doing 
something; [Pop Recs] could be the antidote to that [ ... ] and 
try to support people, because we didn’t have that support 
when we were younger, [... ] When | was growing up, the sup- 
port would have been greatly welcomed’. (TWBPT, 2019b) 

The people of the East End consulted during the early 
stages of the project did not want the buildings to be converted 
into affordable housing (although this is equally needed within 
the area); instead, they wanted something with a community 
focus. And so, with Pop Recs fully on board, the process began 
of transforming number 170 to make it suitable and safe for 
meanwhile use, working with Sunderland College apprentices 
to patch the building back together through the establishment 
of the Living Classroom project. The first concert at the venue 
opened as scheduled at 7:30 pm, despite the electricity only 
being reconnected (thanks to an electrician, standing in a hole 
in the road) 15 minutes earlier. Only Pop Recs could do that: 
everyone could feel that they had the ability to develop a vision 
for the site, and to see it through. 


Acknowledging the overlooked 

While more extensive works began to repair Pop Recs' 
intended home at 172-175 High Street West, reconnection of 
electricity to number 170 meant that more people could begin 
to gather around a kindly donated coffee machine (Fig. 2). 
Gatherings drew from far-reaching communities, re-welcom- 
ing those already part of the family through Pop Recs' pre-ex- 
isting socio-cultural initiatives (from gigs to exhibitions), but 
also new additions. Indeed, support and collaboration among 
many different actors (including national organisations such as 
the Arts Council, and local cultural organisations such as Sun- 
derland Culture and We Make Culture) has helped to build 
strong partnerships through cultural community outreach 
throughout the duration of the project. As part of a variety of 
activities and events organised as meanwhile uses at number 
170 for Heritage Open Days 2019, the Rebel Women of Sunder- 
land project was born and shared with the community. It 
included an exhibition, a Mini Manifestoes workshop for chil- 
dren, and a lecture on Marion Phillips (Sunderland's first female 
member of parliament). Led by Laura Brewis from Sunderland 
Culture, and funded through the Great Place scheme, it was an 
immensely rewarding collaboration between Sunderland Cul- 
ture, OpenHeritage, and the HAZ, with local illustrator Kathryn 
Robertson and author Jessica Andrews commissioned to illus- 
trate and tell the stories of Sunderland's inspirational yet pre- 
viously overlooked women. 

For Laura Brewis, also founder and director of We Make 
Culture, it was ‘fantastic to profile these untold stories of women 
from Sunderland, and | think it'll go on and on’. (TWBPT, 2019b) 
Since its first showing, the project has indeed been extended, 
re-exhibited, and shared both locally and nationally. The con- 
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Fig. 2 
The coffee machine 


Fig. 3 
Rescuing Heritage at Risk 
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tributions made by the city’s women have continued to be 
acknowledged, with a blue plaque installed on the facade of 
the former Binns store at number 172 recognising the role 
played by Sunderland’s Quaker women in opposing the slave 
trade. The recognition of overlooked heritage, too, was fur- 
thered through Heritage Open Days 2021 and the Local Edible 
Heritage project, where this time food (rather than coffee) was 
a means of bringing everyone back together, following a period 
of global precarity and uncertainty. 


Taking care 

Sometimes, events outside our control reminded us of 
what was important. The adverse effects of the COVID-19 pan- 
demic, in addition to energy and cost of living crises, on both 
finance and community engagement could be keenly felt at 
times during the project’s journey. Obvious and immediate det- 
rimental impacts of the pandemic were seen in lengthy delays 
and rising material costs that hampered the progress of on-site 
construction works considerably throughout 2020 and into 
2021. But more significant were the longer-term impacts on 
both the individuals affiliated with the project and the wider 
public supporting it, in terms of the limits placed on their access 
and participation. During periods of social distancing measures 
introduced by the UK Government, collective resilience was 
fostered through numerous mutual aid initiatives that enabled 
people to voluntarily support each other in solidarity. Post-pan- 
demic, many of these initiatives are still vital and in ever-in- 
creasing use. Yet, these measures also kept communities 
spatially separated and forced many interactions to migrate to 
online spaces, thus somewhat dampening the project’s com- 
munity-nurturing momentum. Online tools were an invaluable 
means of maintaining connections and were widely imple- 
mented by both the tenants and ourselves, but they could not 
entirely replace the more serendipitous opportunities of being 
somewhere in-person and chatting over coffee. From the 
moment that restrictions were eased, the project has been 
able to grow and flourish. 

It is difficult to comprehend just how close the build- 
ings once were to collapse (Fig. 3). Now, with the light pooling 
in from the skylight above, the double-height venue space of 
Pop Recs is an undeniably special setting for musical and com- 
munity activities. Saved by a steel support structure, it is a truly 
communal space for people to gather and share their lives and 
stories, through food, music, and more. Plans for Pop Recs’ 
relocation next door progressed swiftly in 2019, working care- 
fully and closely with key members of the council’s regenera- 
tion and conservation teams, as well as the lead architect and 
contractor; indeed, the council was key in its support of a res- 
toration that, while sympathetic and respectful of the historic 
importance of the properties (number 172 is Grade Il listed), 
was still open to their creative, adaptive reuse. Certain ele- 
ments were subsequently maintained, including wallpaper 
fragments, stairs to nowhere, and the bow in the roofline of 172 
that speaks of its near-collapse (Fig. 4). The process was not 


easy, and funding paths were not always straightforward, 
resulting in a softer and step-by-step approach based on need 
and luck. Much of the funding was obtained through mobilising 
TWBPT's collaboration with Pop Recs, and the importance of 
this partnership was recently recognised in its shortlisting for 
the North East Culture Awards 2022. Different options to finan- 
cially support the works were also explored, including through 
the ‘Buy a Brick for Sunderland’ crowdfunding campaign. 
Beyond stimulating funding, these mechanisms sought to gen- 
erate buy-in from the local community, understanding that the 
more people that are emotionally invested in a place, the more 
support it will receive from those communities going for- 
ward, and therefore the more sustainable it will be. The ground 
floor spaces were the first to be completed and were tested in 
July 2021 for the Summer Streets Festival – a local music festi- 
val organised annually by musician Ross Millard, who played an 
instrumental role in connecting Pop Recs to TWBPT andis also 
amember of Frankie and the Heartstrings. Following the official 
opening of Pop Recs in autumn 2021, more of the upper floor 
spaces across the buildings have gradually been brought into 
use, with the remaining rooms to follow when the time is right. 


Growing the family 

The project is perhaps a story of adaptive heritage 
reuse, of salvaging buildings, but it is more so a tale of collab- 
oration, community, and cultivating local pride (Fig. 5). Pop 
Recs' new venue space has a capacity beyond that of their 
previous locations, bringing more people around (and onto) 
their stage through the care, vision, and dedication of 
co-founder and director (and Frankie and the Heartstrings gui- 
tarist) Michael McKnight. Midnight Pizza Cru - a pandemic suc- 
cess story - is now fully part of the menu of Pop Recs’ meat-free 
kitchen, with founder Dan Shannon coming on board as an 
equally dedicated director of Pop Recs in autumn 2021. The 
directorial team has since further expanded, with Naomi Griffin 
joining in mid 2022. Pop Recs has hosted the Young Musicians 
Project run by We Make Culture, and continues to host the 
Teenage Market run by Washington Mind, attentively recognis- 
ing the lack of support and opportunity for youth within the 
area and providing a space for them to thrive. The increased 
turnover for Pop Recs has been remarkable. By reinvesting any 
profits made from sales and larger events, Pop Recs can pro- 
vide a low-cost (often “рау what you сап”) venue for many 
social activities, including for Little Pops, long-term residents 
Stitch and Bitch, King Ink, Sunderland Book Club, Sunderland 
Shorts Film Festival, and many others. In 2023, Pop Recs is also 
celebrating its ten-year anniversary with a series of what will 
undoubtedly be poignant gigs, including by the band of its 
founders, Frankie and the Heartstrings. 

In early 2020, Sunshine Co-operative — a sustainable 
food company that had previously operated online, delivering 
food boxes - joined the family to occupy the ground floor of 
170. The company has a community room, hosts a stall as part 
of the Teenage Market, and is beginning to transform its external 
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Fig. 4 
170-175 High Street West 


Fig. 5 
In loving memory of Dave Harper 
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space into a food-growing garden. It is also part of the Sunder- 
land Community-Led Local Development Programme. Wash- 
ington Mind, a local mental health charity that already offered 
sessions to young people at Pop Recs' previous location, now 
occupies an upper-storey office above Pop Recs, offering ses- 
sions to support Sunderland's youth. Global Teacher CIC, which 
provides off-grid access to education for marginalised com- 
munities, has moved into the upper floors of 170 and has since 
established a further CIC called Good Habits, a sustainable 
non-profit focused around wellbeing. Through gathering like- 
minded and mutually supportive cultural organisations across 
the tenancies of the restored buildings, the current, forthcom- 
ing, and wider High Street West family will hopefully continue 
to gather around the coffee machine. The buildings are but a 
backdrop, a space to allow things to happen. As this collection 
of wonderful groups shows, it is the people who really matter. 


Facilitating possible futures 

Not only is the family of users within 170—175 High 
Street West increasing, but the family of buildings has since 
expanded to include 177, with discussions over the fate of 176 
ongoing. While works to the shell of 177 are under way, the inte- 
riors will be refurbished in due course ready for new occupants. 
The entire High Street West project has evolved through gen- 
uine cooperative effort, and its future will depend on that same 
type of partnership working towards mutual benefit — ideally 
with a governance structure developed to facilitate collabora- 
tion between partners, as well as to support the collective 
maintenance of the buildings. This could be between the ten- 
ants and owners of the buildings, or possibly through a wider 
local land-trust including even more land and buildings in the 
area. Adding additional buildings to the complex - and thus the 
family of cultural users — along High Street West will consoli- 
date the occupation of this location as a cultural hub for the 
community; indeed, perhaps for a new or extended community, 
should the proposed ‘Living Arts Hub’ development happen on 
a vacant adjacent site (a feasibility study was led by a resident 
steering group established by local housing charity Back on 
the Map; developer TOWN and social enterprise Create Streets 
have since been leading the ‘Living Arts Hub’ development and 
are now working with the local authority to develop a master- 
plan for the Sunniside area as a whole). The restored buildings 
are thus becoming a catalyst for the further regeneration of the 
area; as such, a strong area partnership, building upon the 
foundations of the HAZ, will remain crucial. It is key that the 
relationships nurtured over the preceding years do not dissi- 
pate, and that those collaborations continue and be strength- 
ened by follow-on work, as creating truly meaningful impact 
within a place and within a community is undoubtedly only pos- 
sible with long-term commitment. 

Significant sums have been invested in these buildings, 
money which is unlikely to be recouped if assessing the project 
solely in narrow monetary terms. The value of the properties 
remains low, due to land-value depression in the area; never- 
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artnership сап 
toric buildings 


most importantly, 
partnership allows 


theless, this сап be a great advantage. For the project’s ulti- 
mate value lies not in its financial metrics (although the resident 
businesses now provide significant economic benefits); rather, 
its value lies in its commitment to local people — whether that 
is the capacity to bring joy and to change the narrative of a pre- 
viously neglected area of the city, or to make people aware of 
the area’s rich heritage once more. Indeed, spinning tales 
acknowledging the area’s overlooked histories or telling of the 
area’s possible futures, together with the people who are 
spending time in the East End of Sunderland, remains impor- 
tant. We hope this chapter captures only the very beginnings 
of a tale that will continue for many years to come. 


High Street, Sunderland 
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Dave’s vision 


The story of the Sunderland Coopera- 
tive Heritage Lab has been tough in 
places, but most especially when Pop 
Recs founder and director Dave Harper 
died unexpectedly on 25 August 2021. 
The immense stress that comes with 
projects like this undoubtedly impact- 
ed his health, although we also know 
that he would have stopped at noth- 
ing. Everything that has been achieved 
is amazing, yet, at the same time, such 
achievements are never worth this. 
The impact within the project team 
was immeasurable and personal, and 
responding to his death was both ur- 
gent yet impossible. It meant that 
Dave’s vision for the venue had to be 
taken over by others, who were also 
grieving, and who became more de- 
termined than ever to make things work 
in his legacy. It meant stepping back 
as researchers, and stepping up as 
friends, allowing the amazing commu- 
nity built around Pop Recs to come to- 
gether and support each other. 


A memorial gig at the Pop Recs venue 
was held in Dave’s memory on 3 De- 
cember 2021. The Dave Harper Music 
Award sessions, held with groups of 
16-24-year-old SEN (special education- 
al needs) students and run in conjunc- 
tion with training provider Springboard, 
culminated in Pop Recs winning the 
award for Supporting Partner of the Year 
at the Springboard North East Annual 
Awards in late autumn 2022. 
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London Community Land Trust: 
A Model for Non-Speculative 
Property Development in London 


By Levente Polyak and 
Giovanni Pagano 


London CLT is London’s first Community Land Trust, which was es- 
tablished in the former St Clements psychiatric hospital, in the Mile 
End area. The CLT provides affordable housing, allowing long-term 
residents who would otherwise be priced out to stay in the area, coun- 
tering the tendencies of displacement and housing unaffordability 
(Fig. 1). Supported by the Greater London Authority to work with a 
private developer and a social housing association, the CLT was 
allocated 23 (out of 252) homes, distributed among privately owned 
and social housing units. Besides these homes, the CLT also pro- 
motes community engagement and is actively working on the creation 
of a community centre at the St Clements site. As one of the first 
urban community land trusts in the UK, London CLT has set a model 
of community-driven property development and adaptive heritage 
reuse, which has inspired a veritable movement in the UK and Conti- 


nental Europe. 
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From hospital to housing 

Located on an important road connecting the City of 
London with the county of East Anglia, St Clements was built 
іп 1848 following the design of the architect Richard Tress and 
opened in 1849 as a workhouse - a place where poor people 
were sent who had no means of supporting themselves. In the 
1860s, the workhouse's function shifted towards being an infir- 
mary. In 1909, the workhouse closed, and was reopened in 1912 
under the management of London County Council, caring for 
more than 600 chronically ill patients. Part of the site was 
destroyed during the Second World War, after which it became 
a fully-operational hospital. In 1959, the complex became a 
psychiatric hospital under the National Health Service (NHS). 
The hospital closed in 2005 and was then unoccupied for 
about ten years, falling into dereliction. 

St Clements is situated in East London, five kilometres 
from the City of London, a very central location within the 
London agglomeration (Fig. 1). From being a relatively deprived 
area with working-class families, the neighbourhood became 
acentre of immigration in the 20th century. In recent decades, 
the financialisation of London real estate resulted in rising 
housing prices and the displacement of less affluent resi- 
dents. East London's problems of gentrification and afforda- 
bility were among the main motivations for developing a CLT 
in the area. 


Fig. 1 


CLT in London. Мар 
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| 
Timeline 1819—2020 
1849 A workhouse opened at the St Clements site 
1909 The workhouse closed 
1912 The complex reopened as a hospital run by London County Council 
1944 Part of the complex was destroyed during the Second World War 
1948 The complex reopened as a hospital run by the National Health Service 
1959 The complex became a psychiatric hospital 
2005 The St Clements site was closed in a deteriorated state 
2007 East London CLT (later London CLT) was established to bid for a site in Tower Hamlets 
borough 
2009 The St Clements site became the focus of London CLT 
2010 London CLT, as part of a consortium with Igloo Regeneration, bid for the site 
2011 The bid for St Clements was won by Linden Homes, Galliford Try, and architects 
John Thompson and Partners (JTP) 
2012 Community consultation events with JTP Architects (November) 
2012 The Meanwhile Mixed-Use working group was formed within the CLT 
2013 Shuffle Festivals took place at St Clements 
2013 Planning applications for the site were submitted 
2014 Shuffle Festival exhibition was hosted at St Clements (January), and the festival relocated 


to the adjacent Cemetery Park 


London Community Land Trust 
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Timeline 


1819—2020 


2014 Planning applications for the site were approved and construction began 

2015 Unsuccessful application to the National Lottery Fund, for renovation of the 
John Denham building 

2016 Community share offer 

2017 First CLT residents moved in 

2020 Construction finished 


St Clements occupies a long site, stretching from a 
major road (Mile End Road) to the Tower Hamlets Cemetery Park. 
Originally, the complex was built to face the street, while today 
it is better connected with the cemetery. The St Clements site 
includes 19 buildings and building parts, a combination of old 
and new. 


“St Clements reveals a very symmetrical and orderly way to 
deal with the poor. It seems almost an industrial process 
as you enter off the main Bow Road into the reception wards 
and then move into the site with the chapel, the workshops, 
and then the fever wards, the mortuary, and the cemetery. 
Some people see it as a trajectory.” 

Nicola de Quincey 


Community organisers at the charity Citizens UK iden- 
tified St Clements as a potential site for a CLT, and established 
London CLT in 2007 in order to bid for the site. In 2010, the 
Mayor’s Office opened the site to competitive bidding. London 
CLT presented a bid with Igloo Regeneration, an ethical real 
estate company, proposing a community-led design process 
– but was outbid by Linden Homes (a brand of a leading con- 
struction company) and Peabody (a social housing associa- 
tion). Nevertheless, political support resulted in London CLT 
joining the winning project in order to test the CLT model in an 
urban setting. 

In 2014, planning applications for the site were 
approved, and demolition and construction began. The first 
residents moved into their CLT homes in 2017. Since 2015, 
London CLT has been working on raising funds to renovate the 
John Denham building and convert it into a community venue. 

In the new urban design proposal by JTP Architects, 
heritage research played a significant role. This research, con- 
ducted by Nicola de Quincey, aimed to establish not only the 
evolution of the site, but also to understand the significance of 
each historical layer and addition to the complex (Fig. 2). The 
research findings informed decisions on which buildings to 
retain or demolish when opening up space for new volumes, 
as well as on where to place new structures to correspond to 
the original layout of the site. 


Б2 London Community Land Trust 


Fig. 2 
Construction site around the 
Clocktower 


Fig. 3 
Interior of the John Denham building 


Fig. 4 
Entrance to the Tower Hamlets 
Cemetery Park 
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“Besides the individual buildings, the historic pattern 
of the complex was respected when we tried to think of 
opportunities for new build between the old buildings.” 
Nicola de Quincey 


The original St Clements site consisted of listed Victo- 
rian buildings and ancillary buildings of a more recent era. 
Research into the complex’s temporal layers through demoli- 
tions and additions was conducted to inform decisions about 
which structures to prioritise, what to save, and where to open 
space for new constructions. Erecting new building volumes 
was also necessary to cover the renovation costs. The urban 
design scheme proposed by JTP aimed to restore the site’s 
symmetry and to build on the precedents of previous buildings 
that had since been demolished. 

The heritage protection structure of the St Clements 
site is complex. Three structures on the site (the Boundary Wall, 
the John Denham building, and the Administration building) are 
Grade 2 listed monuments. The whole site is curtilage listed, 
meaning that every single building on the site is protected. In 
addition, the site is located within the Tower Hamlets Cemetery 
Park conservation area, meaning that any demolition must be 
approved and special attention has to be given by the local 
authority. These layers of protection signify that every single 
structure on the site had to be treated carefully. The organisa- 
tions Historic England (Historic Buildings and Monuments 
Commission for England) and English Heritage (English Herit- 
age Trust) demonstrated a keen interest in the site and worked 
closely with the architects, developers, and the council’s con- 
servation officer. 

The adaptive reuse of St Clements was designed by 
JTP Architects. The focus of the reuse process was to create a 
predominantly residential-led development: most buildings 
were turned into apartment complexes, except the John 
Denham building at the front. Besides historical research, the 
design decisions were also based on studies of the view of the 
Clocktower from different parts of the site. Moreover, there 
were a series of other regulations in play when designing the 
site's adaptive reuse. Some were of a logistical nature, such as 
ensuring access for fire service vehicles, and how to remove 
waste - significant challenges for a long, thin site with vehicu- 
lar access only at the northern end. Despite efforts by Historic 
England to retain as many workshops as possible, some had to 
be sacrificed to ensure emergency access. Another key aspect 
ofthe urban design was to allow free access to the site via Mile 
End Road in the north and the Tower Hamlets Cemetery Park 
in the south. For the residential blocks, it was important that 
their design did not distinguish between CLT homes, privately 
owned apartments, or social housing units. 

JTP's approach was to run a charrette or community 
planning process, inviting local stakeholders to ‘come, co-de- 
sign St Clements'. Preceded by a campaign inviting the press, 
local stakeholders, schools, and community groups, the char- 
rette was organised in November 2012, including an exhibition 


with historical materials, dialogue workshops, hands-on plan- 
ning workshops, and walkabouts. The ideas collected and the 
consensus developed during the workshops by more than 350 
participants led the design team to create a vision for the area, 
feeding into a planning application that gained unanimous 
approval by the Tower Hamlets Planning Committee. 

About a third of the site today consists of existing, 
retained buildings and two-thirds of new build, resulting in a 
variety of building styles, combined with open spaces, some 
of them semi-private gardens, others publicly accessible. The 
renewed St Clements site has 252 homes, 58 of which are 
social rent homes provided by the Peabody social housing 
association. In order to integrate the CLT within the community, 
its 23 homes are dispersed throughout the site. 


Tools for affordable real estate 

The St Clements site is governed through cooperation 
among a variety of actors. London CLT, one of the first urban 
CLTs in the UK, is a community benefit society, a not-for-profit 
limited company - a model widely used by community land 
trusts. People join CLTs as members, either because they are 
interested in buying a home in the long term, or because they 
like the project and choose to support it (Fig. 5). Others have 
an academic or professional interest in the project. The London 
CLT has about 3,000 members made up of residents who own 
CLT homes, the communities and campaigners from areas 
around CLT sites, and stakeholders who might invest their 
expertise in the CLT. These three membership categories are 
all represented in the board of trustees consisting of 15 people. 
Besides the board, the CLT also has subcommittees focusing 
on finance and risk; development; human resources; impact 
measurement; and allowing more in-depth discussion about 
these issues. Members have the right to vote and stand for 
elections. Membership requires the payment of a nominal sum 
of £1. 

London's housing shortage has led to great demand 
for affordable housing, and so London CLT developed a 
well-designed selection procedure for its homes. CLT homes 
are allocated to local residents with a deep connection to the 
area (e.g., those who have worked in the area for at least five 
years); unstable housing situation (in risk of losing their homes); 
financial eligibility (not catered for by social housing pro- 
grammes); local involvement (social connections in the area); 
and a supportive attitude towards the CLT's values and mission 
(potential future CLT advocates). 

At the St Clements site, London CLT supported the 
establishment of a residents' association (including CLT, pri- 
vate, and social housing residents) that would participate in 
decision-making related to the site. This organisation has 
already been formed with a representative from each build- 
ing, and is to be formally constituted as a resident manage- 
ment company to take over once the developers have left. 
Once the developmentis finished, the site will be handed over 
to a freeholder, the Ricardo Community Foundation (named 
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Community Land Trust 


Community Land Trusts are a model of 
community-led development, where 
local organisations develop and manage 
homes and other assets important to 
their communities, such as community 
enterprises, food-growing, or work- 
spaces. By owning land (or leasing it 
from public owners) and leasing 
apartments, entire buildings, or other 
types of properties to individuals, 
families, or community groups, CLTs can 
control the use and price of such prop- 
erties. CLTs can therefore use this lev- 
erage to guarantee that spaces in 
their management remain affordable, 
based on local income levels. Each CLT 
has a different governance system 

but they all share some characteristics: 
they are controlled by local residents 

in a democratic fashion. CLTs are de- 
scribed in the Housing Regeneration 
Act of 2008: while any legal format that 
complies with that Act can be consid- 
ered a CLT, most are established as 
community benefit societies, a legal for- 
mat updated in 2014 that refers to 
membership organisations operating 
for the benefit of a community. 


The CLT's communities manager works 
with residents through allocations 

and supports them in the process of 
accessing their new homes. He/she 
also develops specific training for resi- 
dents and campaigners, about what 
being a CLT resident means. Once the 
new residents are in their homes, the 
communities manager works with them 
to look at ways to transform the neigh- 
bourhood, by building up community 
leaders, developing community spac- 
es, or by other means. 


Section 106 agreements 


These agreements are planning obliga- 
tions based on the 1990 Town & 
Country Planning Act. They are private 
agreements made between local au- 
thorities and developers and can be 
attached to a planning permission. The 
land itself, rather than the person or 
organisation that develops the land, is 
bound by a Section 106 Agreement, 
something that any future owners will 
need to take into account. Section 106 
agreements are drafted when it is 
considered that a development will have 
significant impacts on the local area. 


Funding Community Land 
Trusts (CLTs) 


There are different ways to fund CLTs. 
In the most typical case, CLTs act like 
regular developers, but approach a 
charity or a socially minded bank that 
provides loans at low interest rates. 

In addition, CLTs receive government 
subsidies or grants to provide afforda- 
ble housing. The CLT then constructs 
the homes and sells or rents them, 
using these revenues to refinance the 
mortgage. In other cases, more classi- 
cal housing providers such as housing 
associations develop homes in part- 
nership with СЇТ»: in these cases, the 
housing association finances and 
builds the homes and then transfers the 
freehold to the CLT and leases back 
the homes from the CLT. In some cas- 
es, public finance in the form of af- 
fordable housing subsidies can lower 
the costs of establishing a CLT. 
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after the economist David Ricardo, whose family lived in the 
area) made up of different stakeholders on the site, including 
Peabody, the CLT, the local council, the Greater London 
Authority, Linden Homes, Galliford Try, and the residents’ 
management company. 

St Clements is a site where real estate pressure as well 
as various public policies are in play, regarding the sale of public 
land, housing provision, heritage protection, as well as natural 
ecosystems. One of the key dimensions of public policy at St 
Clements relates to housing. The St Clements site is subject to 
a Section 106 agreement (alegal agreement between a devel- 
oper and the local planning authority), which stipulates that 
new developments should provide 30% affordable housing. In 
such cases, the developer constructs all of the homes, then 
looks for a housing association or similar organisation to take 
on the future management of the affordable housing units. The 
CLT homes account for some of the affordable units, with the 
remainder of that 30% being covered by other models such as 
shared ownership schemes. 

The main costs of the CLT are construction finance, 
usually through social investment from large donors or com- 
munity shares. The London CLT’s first revenues came in 2016 
from a community share offer with Ethex, a not-for-profit Pos- 
itive Investing organisation. The minimum investment was £100 
each, with a return on investment of about 5%. About 130 
investors (some from the surrounding communities, others 
being large donors) contributed £450,000, which covered 
architect fees and planning preparations for London CLT’s 
Lewisham site, allowing the CLT to gain time and raise addi- 
tional funds. 

The most important source of revenue for London CLT 
was from the sales of the first homes at St Clements. Due to 
rising property prices, a surplus — between the purchase price 
paid to Linden Homes at a time of lower home values versus 
the price subsequently paid by the homeowners — allowed the 
CLT to generate some income. CLT home prices at the begin- 
ning of the process were about half the market price, but are 
now around one third. In the long term, however, such profit 
margins are unlikely to provide a source of income. 

Mortgages are another important source of funding for 
CLTs on the buyers’ side. London CLT managed to engage lend- 
ers who understand the specificity of a CLT: the Ecology Build- 
ing Society and Triodos Bank were the first institutions to offer 
mortgages, before other mainstream lenders. 

London CLT has a 250-year lease on its units in St 
Clements, and it can sell and underlease to the residents. The 
CLT sells properties at prices that are linked to the median 
income of the borough. When a resident wants to move on, 
they have to sell their property back to London CLT at a rate 
that is linked to median income in the borough. 


“The idea behind this model is that wages are the best way 
to determine if something is affordable for the people 
living in the area. Our houses are affordable in perpetuity.” 
Hannah Emery-Wright 


Besides funding the planning and construction pro- 
cess, setting up a CLT also has costs: in the case of London CLT, 
its parent organisation Citizens UK initially invested some staff 
time in the CLT’s work. In addition, the National CLT Network gave 
the London CLT a £10,000 catalyst grant for capacity building. 


Reconnecting with the neighbourhood 

After years of vacancy and decay, one way to recon- 
nect the site with the neighbouring communities was to open 
St Clements for various activities. This idea was implemented 
by the CLT’s Meanwhile Mixed-Use working group established 
in 2012, aiming to bring events to the site before and during 
some phases of the construction. When the events and festi- 
vals organised at St Clements outgrew their original scale, the 
not-for-profit community enterprise Shuffle was established 
in 2013 to continue the activities. Shuffle’s focus was on a mix- 
ture of high-calibre art, film, and community programming and 
curation, focusing on themes connected to mental health. 


“St Clements is a lot of stories, and a lot of those weren't 
good stories. People grew up hearing ‘If you don’t eat 
your greens you will go to St Clements? We wanted to 
change these narratives." 

Lizzy Daish 


Culture had an important role in building relationships 
and support for the St Clements redevelopment project. In 
order to explore the St Clements site, Shuffle organised cinema 
screenings in the former patients' social club and outside, and 
worked with gardeners to plant a flower garden from seeds 
donated from the Cemetery Park, and with edible plants to be 
used in the café opening on the site. Shuffle organised two 
large events at St Clements in 2013, a several-month summer 
festival and a ten-day winter festival in November. 

Shuffle also conducted an oral history study among 
thelocal communities, concentrating on the last iteration of the 
complex as a psychiatric hospital, organising the testimonies 
of people who had been patients of the old institution into an 
exhibition in January 2014, using the gardens and the John 
Denham building (Fig. 5). Soon after the exhibition, demolition 
began at the site and Shuffle moved its festival to the Cemetery 
Park, where it organised four seasons. 

Besides securing affordable homes, the CLT has also 
been leading a campaign to turn the John Denham building, a 
listed building at the front of the St Clements site, into a com- 
munity space. With many constraints and large spaces that lim- 
ited its potential use for residential units, the building was also 
listed as an ‘Asset of Community Value’, referring to its signifi- 
cance to the wider community, thereby giving the community 
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London Community Land Trust 


Asset of community value 


An asset of community value (ACV) is 
land or property of importance to a 
local community. Under the Localism 
Act of 2011, ACVs are subject to addi- 
tional protection from development. 
When the owner of an ACV wants to sell 
the property, they must inform the lo- 
cal authority; if a community group 
wishes to purchase the asset, they can 
trigger a moratorium for six months, al- 
lowing them to raise necessary funds. 
ACV status can be used by the local 
planning authority as a factor to refuse 
planning permission for full or partial 
change or demolition, or can force the 
local authority to buy the asset if it is 
under threat of long-term loss to the 
community. ACVs across the UK in- 
clude more than 800 pubs, sport facili- 
ties, and stadiums as well as parks. 


The John Denham building 


Fig. 5 
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additional time to raise funds to purchase the building. Reusing 
the John Denham building as a community space would provide 
the area with a focal point, where neighbourhood residents with 
different ways of life could meet. 

The impacts of the London CLT on St Clements, its 
neighbourhood, and on the city are manifold. Opening the site 
from Bow Road through to Tower Hamlets Cemetery Park 
turned St Clements into a public space accessible to the 
broader community. By offering affordable housing to people 
involved in the neighbourhood, CLT homes are contributing to 
easing the effects of London’s housing crisis. With its tempo- 
rary use events and participatory governance model, London 
CLT has engaged local communities to share their memories 
of the site on one hand, and shape its future on the other. The 
involvement of local residents in the CLT board and subcom- 
mittees, as well as their participation in local campaigns, con- 
tributes to improving their skills and capacities for mobilisation 
and self-determination. 


“It’s not enough just to build affordable homes: we want to 
have a lasting impact in the areas we work in, by empowering 
our residents as individuals or leaders of the community.” 
Hannah Emery-Wright 


At the city level, London CLT has created a precedent 
that showcases how CLTs can work in an urban setting under 
strong real estate pressure. While previous CLTs had worked 
predominantly in rural areas where local communities came 
together to buy land, London CLT has opened the way for urban 
CLTs and shown how to apply political pressure in order to 
secure land. Reaching beyond the St Clements site, London 
CLT is involved in setting up other CLTs across London, and 
provides peer learning opportunities for other initiatives from 
across the country. However, gentrification trends in the neigh- 
bourhood can only be slowed if more sites become a CLT. 
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Enabling Collaboration: 
Financing Projects 


By Volodymyr Kulikov 


Funding is a vital part of an adaptive herit- 
age reuse (AHR) project. Covering the expenses 
is the only way to keep the mission alive. But it is also 
one of the most challenging tasks, due to increas- 
ing pressure on non-profit organisations to become 
financially self-sustaining, including those in the 
heritage domain (Proteau, 2018). Many heritage-re- 
lated projects seek support from the limited sources 
of public finance; consequently, competition is 
strong and the methods of securing funding have 
become more sophisticated. The market drives 
high expectations of non-profit leaders and man- 
agers to acquire advanced financing, fundraising, 
and business-planning skills. 

This overview summarises the observa- 
tions gained during the OpenHeritage research 
project and incorporates analysis of the relevant 
secondary literature. For more detailed informa- 
tion about the financial management and business 
models explored during the OpenHeritage projects, 
see the deliverables published on Openheritage.eu 
(de Roo & Novy-Huy, 2020, 2022; Kulikov & Tónkó, 
2021). 


Inclusive business models and 

sustainable funding 

The OpenHeritage project studied a variety of 
financial and business models and concluded that 
inclusive business models and sustainable funding suit 
the best adaptive heritage reuse projects aimed at 
maximising public good. Within OpenHeritage, inclu- 
sive business models refer to: *ways in which the costs 
of adaptive heritage reuse relate to the benefits and 
the role of individuals and communities within that 
model’. The inclusive business model is then under- 
stood as the *ways in which the costs of adaptive reuse 
relate to the (financial and societal) benefits and the 
extent to which all groups of civil society, particularly 
local communities, participate and benefit within that 
model’ (de Roo & Novy-Huy, 2022, p. 6). Sustainable 
funding is a holistic approach to resource integration, 
aimed at long-term financial security without compro- 
mising the social and heritage values of a project or 
programme. It relies on a combination of external and 
internal financial and non-financial resources, and min- 
imises negative impacts on society and nature. It is 
consistent with the project's social mission; it mobilises 
civic networks, facilitates self-financing, and maxim- 
ises present and future values for stakeholders. Sus- 
tainable funding of adaptive heritage reuse projects 
mobilises necessary resources for investment and 
operation costs, serves the needs of the local commu- 
nity, strengthens connections between people and 
their surrounding environment, and creates benefits 
and additional value beyond the project site (Kulikov & 
Tónkó, 2021, p. 78). 
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Fig. 1 
Financing the Stara Trznica project 
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Most adaptive heritage projects or pro- 
grammes imply investment and operational costs. 
Investment costs are one-off expenses for accessing 
the site: purchase or transaction costs, construction, 
and renovation. Recurrent or operational costs include 
rent, interest payments, building maintenance, per- 
sonal expenditures, etc. (Roo & Novy-Huy, 2020, p. 10). 
To cover investment and operating costs, projects and 
programmes need to generate revenues or secure 
external funding. Most organisations managing adap- 
tive heritage reuse revitalisation projects observed by 
OpenHeritage have non-profit status. Non-profit does 
not mean ‘no profit’. ‘Non-profit’ is a tax and legal 
status, ensuring that the revenues generated by an 
organisation are reinvested into its activities, and so 
generating income to cover operational (sometimes 
also investment) costs is vital for the organisation. The 
status of non-profit organisations varies in different 
countries, but in most cases revenue can be used to 
pay rents, salaries, and other transactions except for 
taking profit out of the company. 


Funding instruments 

A funding model combines different funding 
sources into a constellation unique to every adaptive 
heritage reuse project. Nevertheless, we can identify 
the main sources for European adaptive heritage reuse 
projects. They include internal funding (revenues gen- 
erated by the organisations), external funding (bank 
loans, public money, private donations, etc.), and 
non-monetary resources such as volunteer work. 

An internal revenue stream can contribute to 
a positive cash flow within the project. It can be gener- 
ated by selling products or services, or asking for rent, 
membership dues, subscriptions, etc. Ideally, recurrent 
income covers recurrent costs or (at least) most of 
them (Roo & Novy-Huy, 2020, p. 10). The example of 
Stara Tržnica in Bratislava shows that stable income 
significantly contributes to funding diversity and is 
essential for a sustainable funding model (Fig. 1). It also 
allows organisations to remain independent from 
public and private donors. Social enterprises that gen- 
erate income also look attractive in the eyes of the right 
investors (Bugg-Levine et al., 2012). Generating income 
often comes at the cost of complications of account- 
ing, and may sometimes subjugate the project's mis- 
sion. To mitigate this risk, project managers should try 
to identify an optimal level of commercialisation that 
does not undermine the fundamental values of the 
project. In other words, they should seek a model of 
‘commercialisation without over-commercialisation’ 
(Bortolotto, 2020). 

Donations from private persons, foundations, 
and businesses are an old tradition of supporting her- 
itage organisations and projects. Ideally, donors 
become long-term project partners and help with 
resource integration tasks besides providing capital. 
For example, a family-owned enterprise, Lindéngrup- 
pen, is the main sponsor of the Fargfabriken project 
presented below. However, project managers should 
be aware of the increasing power of large donors 
within strategic decision-making, and create a govern- 
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Fig. 2 
Brewery in Stará Trznica 


Fig. 3 
Cooking school and community 
kitchen in Stara Tržnica 
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ance structure that ensures the independence of their 
projects. They should build an inclusive governance 
model based on checks and balances to empower all 
stakeholders (Lynch, 2011). In the case of Fargfabriken, 
creating a foundation and separating Fargfabriken’s 
daily operations from the company helped ensure its 
curatorial independence. Additionally, by obtaining 
support from the Swedish Government, the Swedish 
Institute (public funds), and some international agen- 
cies, Fargfabriken diversified its funding and made the 
governance model more inclusive. Similarly, Jam Fac- 
tory in Ukraine has relied on a sole benefactor when 
turning a Neo-Gothic former industrial building into an 
art centre focused on presentation, research, and 
development of contemporary art in Ukraine and East 
Central Europe. As the project is in a developmental 
stage, the governance model is not yet elaborated, 
providing more influence for the donor than in the case 
of the Swedish example. 

Pooling funding includes several financial 
instruments, such as crowdfunding, cooperative com- 
munity funds (peer-to-peer funding), and impactful 
investment. These financial instruments have been 
successfully applied in housing cooperatives and other 
community-led economic initiatives (Patti & Polyak, 
2017). Many heritage-oriented projects, such as 
LaFábrika detodalavida in Spain or Promprylad.Reno- 
vation in Ukraine have successfully employed this 
funding tool. Pooling funding can be a powerful tool to 
mobilise communities and increase the diversity and 
inclusiveness of projects. On the downside, crowd- 
funding is usually a short-term solution; communities 
are often loose and cannot maintain adaptive reuse 
projects in their continuity. Crowdfunding is very 
demanding in promotional activities and thus might 
distract project managers from their primary goals. 
Studies show that crowdfunding can be used for small 
(and ‘light’) projects, together with traditional grant 
financing (Bonacchi et al., 2015, p. 194). 

Public funds seem like the most natural 
source of external funding for adaptive heritage reuse 
projects aiming to generate public good. Governments 
(at various administrative levels) can provide direct 
financial support for heritage projects (grants and 
loans) or offer fiscal (tax) relief. Adaptive heritage reuse 
projects often receive public money as grants or sub- 
sidised loans. This instrument might be less flexible 
and prompt than money from the private sector, and 
public funding usually demands greater transparency 
and accountability. The Lisbon Lab of OpenHeritage, 
Marqués de Abrantes, is publicly financed, and shows 
the positive and negative aspects of such an invest- 
ment structure. 

Private or bank loans, mortgages, and guar- 
antee loans can provide relatively quick access to 
funds to cover investment costs. However, if the pro- 
ject does not set profitability as a goal, bankers will 
likely see it as philanthropy, not an investment. Since 
most of the cases studied within the OpenHeritage 
project aimed to maximise social values rather than 
profits, traditional banks do not consider such initia- 
tives ‘normal’ business cases. However, an emerging 


ecosystem of ethical and social financial institutions 
can support inclusive and sustainable adaptive herit- 
age reuse projects with their resources. 

International funding agencies, such as the 
European Commission or the EEA and Norway Grants 
scheme, support adaptive heritage reuse projects 
financially and often provide conceptual scaffolding 
and strongly encourage networking. However, compe- 
tition for funds is usually strong, and small-scale pro- 
jects may lack sufficient resources to prepare 
convincing applications. Also, projects of local rele- 
vance might have low priority for international organi- 
sations unless they are part of a larger consortium. 

Finally, non-monetary contributions such as 
payment-in-kind, barter, volunteer work, DIY, and other 
in-kind donations are important resources. Volunteer- 
ing hours help to reduce expenses on service work. But 
project managers should use volunteer work respon- 
sibly, distinguishing between volunteering and hidden 
employment (unpaid work). They can reduce the risks 
of perpetuating systematic inequality by setting up uni- 
form and transparent principles of payment or accept- 
ing free work. 


Diversity, social value, 

and well-matching 

The cases below show that funding and gov- 
ernance models are closely related. A specific govern- 
ance model can extend or restrict the pool of available 
resources, and strengthen or weaken the process of 
revenue integration. For instance, inclusive governance 
results in a shared mission and project benefits among 
many stakeholders. At the same time, it means shared 
responsibilities — possibly including financial risks. The 
importance of risk-sharing between various stakehold- 
ers is even more pronounced in times of economic 
crisis. A well-chosen funding model enforces cooper- 
ation with the communities and among the stakehold- 
ers. It has an impact on a larger territorial scale. It 
contributes to environmental, social, and economic 
sustainability. 

Importantly, funding sources should be well- 
matched. As each funding type has its advantages 
and disadvantages, when designing the business 
model of a project, it is essential to consider how well 
the different funding sources complement each other. 
If funding sources are not well-matched, it can result 
in conflict between stakeholders and jeopardise the 
project's mission. 

Additionally, social value cannot be neatly 
separated from financial tasks. Positive forms of co-re- 
sponsibility and co-management contribute to a shift 
from maximising economic value to maximising social 
value. On the other hand, creating social value cannot 
rely only on ‘claiming’ resources from external actors 
(public authorities, donors, etc.) and contributing to 
raising and/or integrating resources. The ability to gen- 
erate revenue to cover at least some operational 
expenses helps to keep the organisation fit and adapt- 
able to public expectations. 

Finally, funding diversity makes an adaptive 
heritage reuse project more resilient and resistant to 
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B Enabling Collaboration: 
Financing Projects 


economic disruption and business cycles. Diversifica- 
tion of funding resources reduces the risk of shocks 
from external factors. It also can be a tool for achieving 
a project's essential social goals, such as engaging 
stakeholders, sharing power, and building a stronger 
community around the project or programme. How- 
ever, fundraising efforts consume time and energy that 
could be spent on a project's social missions; diversity 
therefore adds to the complexity and makes a project 
more challenging to manage. 
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Fargfabriken, Sweden: 
An Art Space in Stockholm, Built 
on Private Sponsorship 


By Levente Polyak and 
Sophie Bod 


Fargfabriken (‘paint factory’ in English) is a platform and exhibition 
venue for contemporary cultural expressions, with an emphasis on 
art, architecture, and urban planning (Fig. 2). It is located in a former 
paint factory building in Lóvholmen, an industrial zone in southwest 
Stockholm. Since its creation, Fárgfabriken has not only become a key 
cultural institution in Stockholm, but has also pioneered a model of 
building inclusive, participatory processes through art and dialogue. 
Through a cultural agenda that combines architecture, arts, and ur- 
ban planning with contemporary societal issues, Fárgfabriken remains 
a significant actor in Stockholm, with a great impact on the develop- 
ment of the surrounding area and on the inclusion of a great variety of 
stakeholders in decision-making processes. With a private company 
as the building owner and main sponsor of its activities, Fárgfabriken 
demonstrates how cultural institutions can rely on private assets 
and financing for their operations. The creation of a foundation and 
the separation of Fárgfabriken's daily operations from the company 
ensures the curatorial independence of the art venue. 


From factory to Kunsthalle 

Fargfabriken’s building was constructed by Helge Palm- 
crantz in 1889 in Lóvholmen, an industrial zone in southwest 
Stockholm (Fig. 1). Originally called the Palmcrantz House, it was 
specifically designed to accommodate the reaping machine, 
mower, and machine gun production of the Palmcrantz com- 
pany. In 1902, it became a paint factory for the Wilhelm Becker 
company. In 1974, Ulf G. Lindén became managing director of 
Beckers and in 1985 his company, Lindéngruppen, acquired 
Beckers, including the company's properties in Lóvholmen. 

UIf G. Lindén and the Lindéngruppen were key protag- 
onists in the creation of Färgfabriken. When paint production 
ceased, the art-lover Lindén began to make plans for a cultural 
venue. By 1994 the building was abandoned, practically a ruin, 
with its walls standing but without a roof and with trees grow- 
ing inside the main hall. 


*This was just a ruin. The wall was there, this iron construc- 
tion in the main hall was intact, but there was no roof. Beckers 
said we could take over, use it for free, if we could find a 
sponsor for reconstruction. | thought this would be a suicide 
mission, but we understood that it is architecturally an 
amazing space.” 

Thomas Lundh 


The creation of Fárgfabriken resulted from a collabora- 
tion between the Association of Swedish Architects (Svenska 
Arkitekters Riksfórbund), Alcro-Beckers, ColArt, and a group of 
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Fig. 1 
Fargfabriken in Stockholm. Мар 


Timeline 1889 — 2020 

1889 The factory was built by industrialist Helge Palmcrantz, to accommodate the 
company’s production 

1902 The paint firm Beckers moved into the building 

1985 Beckers was bought by Lindéngruppen, owned by Ulf G. Lindén 

1987 The Beckers Art Award was established 

1994 The paint factory ceased production and Lindén began planning a new cultural venue 

1995 The Fargfabriken Foundation was established, basic renovation started, and a first 
exhibition Triangular was held in May 

1996 Interpol exhibition and first important events concerning architecture 

1998 Stockholm’s European Capital of Culture season, with a major contribution from Fargfabriken 

2001 Lindéngruppen sold the Alcro-Beckers decorative paint business 

2001 Stockholm at Large exhibition, introducing the Fargfabriken method 

2008 Jenny Lindén Urnes, the daughter of Ulf G. Lindén, took over the company and the 
foundation’s chair; Jan Aman resigned as director 

2009 Industrial activity ceased at Lóvholmen, with all factories relocated 

2010 Building Blocks exhibition 

2011 Second renovation of the building by architect Petra Gipp 

2012-2013 Stockholm on the Move exhibition 

2020 Fárgfabriken's 25th anniversary 
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Sponsorship 


Lindéngruppen’s role in facilitating the 
creation of Fargfabriken is due to the 
engagement of Ulf G. Lindén, its former 
owner. When paint production ended 
at the Lóvholmen facility, Ulf С. Lindén, 
inspired by his love of art, decided to 
use the space as a cultural venue. While 
Lindéngruppen’s sponsorship is a 
philanthropic gesture and a continuation 
of the company’s engagement with 
arts through the Beckers Art Award, 
Fargfabriken as a cultural venue also 
helped the company explore new ideas 
for its own development. Meanwhile, 
the creation of a foundation and the 
separation of Fargfabriken’s daily oper- 
ations from the company also en- 
sured the curatorial independence of 
the new cultural centre. 
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artists and architects. The Beckers paint company was inter- 
ested in building a collaboration with architects, in order to open 
up anew market for its products. Coincidentally, a group of art- 
ists and architects including Jan Aman, Thomas Lundh, and Eliz- 
abeth Hatz had long discussed opening a space for art activities 
and reflection on architecture and contemporary art. 

Beckers' longer-term plan was originally to demolish 
the building, but the group was offered free use if they could 
find a sponsor for its renovation. However, with pressure from 
the artists, the building received heritage protection from the 
municipality. Beckers was also persuaded by the artists' 
involvement and their capacity to raise funding. Consequently, 
in 1995, a foundation was created with the participation of 
Alcro-Beckers (still owner of the building), ColArt, and the 
Association of Swedish Architects, with Alcro-Beckers taking 
a more important role. 

Fargfabriken opened in May 1995 with a series of inter- 
national art exhibitions that gave the organisation visibility at 
the national level. In parallel with these exhibitions, Fárgfabriken 
began to organise seminars on architecture and urban plan- 
ning, and received additional municipal funding to run activities 
exploring the future of the Lóvholmen area. 


*Fárgfabriken became famous as a free space: 
not managed by the city or the government, it was a 
non-religious, non-political and non-profit foundation." 
Pernilla Lesse 


Fárgfabriken defined itself as a Kunsthalle, which 
encompasses different and broader activities than an art 
museum or gallery. Building its unique profile among art insti- 
tutions, the organisation focused on emerging artists and crea- 
tors rather than established stars, and created a communication 
platform. In contrast to art institutions owned by the state, city, 
or private banks, Fárgfabriken was conceived as a free place 
where more open discussions and exhibitions can be held 
without external control. In 1998, Stockholm was designated 
the European Capital of Culture and Fargfabriken, as its main 
partner, gained international visibility. In 2001, Lindéngruppen 
sold Alcro-Beckers, the decorative paints business of Beckers, 
to the Finnish company Tikkurila but retained ownership of the 
Fargfabriken building. 


*|t was quite new for a cultural institution to have a very open, 
transparent collaboration with partners outside the 
cultural field. And for that we got lot of criticism, mostly from 
the traditional cultural scene, that we were not serious, 
that we were mixing money with culture.” 

Thomas Lundh 


The 2001 exhibition Stockholm at Large can be identi- 
fied as one of Fargfabriken’s main turning points. The event 
brought together urban planners, project managers and stu- 
dents, to look at the city from a distance. For the first time in 
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Fig. 2 
Fargfabriken in Stockholm 


Sweden, a diverse group of local stakeholders came together 
and discussed issues concerning the development of the city 
of Stockholm and various towns in the metropolitan agglom- 
eration. Participants joined various thematic groups and were 
asked to look at different issues relevant to the analysis of the 
city and the vision for its development. Urban segregation soon 
emerged as a key issue and, for the first time, Stockholm was 
defined as a very segregated city, with little communication 
among different neighbourhoods. The results of this participa- 
tory workshop were so unexpected that it immediately resulted 
in both media attention and a strong public reaction. As a result, 
Fargfabriken became well known in Stockholm and gained the 
status of a ‘national cultural brand’. Its model of bringing 
together different stakeholders was labelled the ‘Fargfabriken 
method’ and was adopted in various cities within the frame- 
work of the New Urban Topologies series. 


“We need to aim towards the future and use our amassed 
knowledge and experience as a force to go forward. 
We have to be at the forefront of where a cultural institution 
can be, to challenge the status quo and get new ideas — 
being this platform where different worlds and interests 
come together as they have not done before.” 
Joacim Bjork 
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Although participatory and multi-disciplinary focus 
groups are increasingly common practice in current urban 
planning and management, Stockholm at Large caught Stock- 
holm public opinion by surprise at the time. The events trig- 
gered a broad interest in collaborative ways of addressing 
urban challenges and building interdisciplinary dialogue around 
urban challenges. 


Transforming industrial buildings and areas 

Lóvholmen had been an industrial site for over one 
hundred years. Although factories began to close in the later 
decades of the 20th century, the area was overlooked during 
Stockholms building boom of the 1990s. However, basic infra- 
structure and public services provided to Lóvholmen, and new 
environmental regulations prompting the remaining factories 
to relocate further from the city, ignited new interest in regen- 
erating the former industrial district. 

As a practical arrangement, once industries had left 
Lóvholmen, landowners began to offer buildings to artists and 
designers, protecting their properties from vandalism and 
attracting a critical mass of art and design activities to the area. 
Recognising this transformation, local authorities also started 
to support individual artists with studio grants, and Fargfab- 
riken with funding for activities. 

Although a large proportion of the area remains aban- 
doned, the presence of Fárgfabriken and of other small art stu- 
dios that slowly settled in the surroundings suggests a 
particular vision for the future development of the neighbour- 
hood. Plans for the area are dominated by residential com- 
plexes, threatening the survival of the cultural initiatives that 
have settled there. 


*With the right actor, you can create a model that would 
provide some hipness for the commercial developer, 
and studio spaces for the artists. Otherwise, they would be 
just thrown out and the area would become a sanitised 
version of what you have now.” 

Jan Rydén 


In the mid-1990s, Fargfabriken was basically locked in 
a guarded site, as the surrounding industries were still opera- 
tional (Fig. 3). It was dangerous even to smoke a cigarette out- 
side, due to chemicals in the air. Moreover, despite 
improvements in basic infrastructure and public services, the 
area was still very poorly connected with the city centre, and 
suffered from negative perceptions often linked to drug abuse 
and poverty. Nevertheless, the building had quite a charming 
character, and the team accepted the challenge of starting to 
work there after the first renovation in 1995. 

When discussions began with the groups of artists, the 
building was in such bad condition that Beckers longer-term 
intention was to demolish it. The building lacked many basic 
amenities: it had a dirt floor, no toilets, ventilation system, heat- 
ing, or hot water, and its roof was open. The artists neverthe- 
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The Fárgfabriken method 


This method is the realisation of the 
founders' vision for the cultural institu- 
tion, with events and exhibitions 
helping to discuss important societal 
issues. Involving a variety of stake- 
holders, organising workshops to create 
exchange between different positions, 
mediating between different profes- 
sional and lay languages, and support- 
ing such discussions through exhibi- 
tions and artistic research have all 
become trademark formats of Fárgfab- 
riken’s projects. The art context has 
proven to be fruitful for discussions, 
liberating ideas and enabling empathy 
instead of confrontation. 


Fig. 3 
Fargfabriken’s industrial neighbour- 
hood in Lóvholmen 


Fig. 4 
The southern facade of Fárgfabriken 
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less recognised the building’s value, and contacted the 
municipality’s heritage department seeking protection for it. 
The department acted quickly, assigning the building heritage 
protection. 

Through their contacts at the Association of Swedish 
Architects, the initiators approached Skanska, the large con- 
struction company active in the area, and received 600,000 
SEK (Swedish krona) that allowed basic renovation of the build- 
ing: restoring the roof, opening the water system, levelling the 
floors, and installing heating in some of the spaces. The reno- 
vation was designed by architects Catharina Gabrielsson 
and Staffan Henriksson, specialists in industrial architecture. 
After the first renovation, although the building was suitable for 
work, it was still quite uncomfortable and unwelcoming, with 
many cold spaces. 

Following a change in the foundation’s leadership in 
2009, Lindéngruppen stepped in, stabilised Fargfabriken’s 
finances, and funded the renovation of the building to upgrade 
the organisation’s facilities, turning the building into a state-of- 
the-art cultural venue. This second renovation was designed 
by Petra Gipp and was completed in 2011. As a result, the 
atmosphere of the building has been altered, becoming more 
polished and comfortable (Fig. 4). The ground floor gave space 
to anew restaurant, adding to Fargfabriken’s financial stability. 


“Our vision is to keep much of the historical value of the area. 
It has so much industrial and cultural history; these are 
things that should be part of the future of the area, and not 
be replaced by a sterile space.” 

Karin Englund 


The ground floor, besides the building’s main entrance, 
accommodates the Fargfabriken Kafé and an additional event 
space. The first floor hosts the large main hall, Fargfabriken’s 
most important space, which is characterised by monumental 
pillars and a raw factory interior and is used as the institution’s 
central exhibition space. Next to the main hall, two smaller pro- 
ject rooms provide space for smaller exhibitions and work- 
shops. The same floor also hosts the staff office plus a shop 
selling books, catalogues, and artefacts related to the institu- 
tion’s cultural programme. On the top floor, events, talks, work- 
shops, and occasionally private events take place in a spacious 
and bright loft space. 

The Fargfabriken building enjoys legal protection. Local 
authorities were responsive to the need to protect industrial 
heritage, and immediately agreed to collaborate with the art- 
ists; this enabled the renovation to happen, which had a fun- 
damental role in protecting the site from demolition. 


A new vision for Lóvholmen 

Once Fargfabriken was launched and its building ren- 
ovated, the biggest challenge for the organisation was to 
generate public interest in its activities and motivate them to 
visit an area they would not otherwise have gone to. The 


media coverage resulting from the success of Fargfabriken’s 
events and exhibitions was definitely helpful in attracting a 
larger audience. 

Among factories already abandoned or about to close, 
Fargfabriken has been a catalyst for attracting new initiatives 
to the area and building relationships with them. Continuously 
reaching out to other art spaces and studios in Lóvholmen, 
Fargfabriken has created a variety of collaborations with dif- 
ferent local initiatives. For instance, products from local design- 
ers and works by local artists are sold in Fargfabriken’s shop 
under the label ‘Created in Lövholmen! 

In the decades since its establishment, Fargfabriken 
has been directly engaged in the discussion about the future 
of Lóvholmen. Following an exhibition about Lóvholmen in 2007 
that explored the possibilities of keeping existing buildings and 
the industrial character of the area, Fárgfabriken has taken on 
the role of initiating, coordinating, and hosting a series of exhi- 
bitions, events and discussions about the area's transforma- 
tion. Recently, the foundation received a grant from the 
municipality's cultural administration, to collect knowledge 
aboutthe area, mapping local actors, building networks among 
them, and serving as a gathering point for their discussions. 
Fargfabriken has devoted a space to this discussion, where 
opinions, ideas, and feedback are collected. An online ques- 
tionnaire complements this platform in the virtual space. 

While Fárgfabriken enjoys relative autonomy due to its 
organisational structure and the foundation's backing, it has 
also received significant support from public administrations 
keen on using culture as an instrument for urban renovation 
and the rehabilitation of industrial sites. However, the relation- 
ship with the Stockholm municipality lacks more concrete pro- 
jects, a clearer vision, and more consistent funding for 
longer-term collaboration between them. 

Despite the lack of municipal ownership in the area, 
municipal regulations can have a strong impact on the future 
of Lóvholmen. Zoning regulations demand that new residential 
areas have active uses on ground floors. This gives an oppor- 
tunity for more diversity in the future development of the area, 
and the chance for Fargfabriken to coordinate efforts to keep 
artistic production in the neighbourhood. 

Since its creation, Fárgfabriken has had a strong influ- 
ence on the surrounding area's transformation. The mere pres- 
ence of a cultural venue meant a lot for the regeneration of the 
area. During the first exhibitions, it was seen as irrational that 
such a centre was established in such a remote and discon- 
nected area. Soon, however, the city developed an interest in 
improving Fárgfabriken's surroundings with streetlighting, 
public transport and even a school. Moreover, when some of 
the neighbouring factories closed, various buildings became 
incubators for small companies and studios for artists. Many 
of the foundation's activities are in some way or another related 
to the surrounding neighbourhood, have impacted its recent 
development, and are still playing a crucial role in the design of 
future plans. In the past decade, Fargfabriken has essentially 
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Fig. 5 
Event venue on the top floor of 
Fargfabriken 
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become a gathering point to discuss the future of the Lóvhol- 
men area, seeking to retain working spaces and cultural venues 
as part of its future development, aside from the inevitable res- 
idential complexes. 

Besides its impact on its immediate surroundings, the 
foundation has influenced the ways in which urban planning 
dilemmas are discussed in Stockholm. Through its debates, 
Fargfabriken played an important role in raising awareness of 
the need for infrastructural development, and the Fárgfabriken 
method brought many diverse actors around the same table to 
debate shared topics. Such a working dynamic is very interest- 
ing, since it facilitated collaborations and conversations 
between stakeholders that otherwise would have not met. 
Moreover, it made people aware of a diversity of working logics 
and environments. 

The Fárgfabriken staff have been keen to share their 
experiences and contribute to the creation of similar venues. 
The organisation's model has also been reproduced in other 
contexts. Between 2008 and 2011, the organisation was 
engaged in creating Fárgfabriken Norr (Fárgfabriken North) in 
Óstersund, north Sweden, helped by EU funding, but this expe- 
rience was discontinued after Fargfabriken withdrew from run- 
ning the venue and wished to hand over the operations to the 
municipality. Since 2012, through the New Urban Topologies 
project, another version of the institution has been operating 
in Mostar, Bosnia and Herzegovina, built up by Fargfabriken and 
its local sister organisation. 


Autonomy through diversity 

In the early years of Färgfabriken, its founders explored 
a variety of funding sources to help run its activities. The first 
exhibitions, for instance, were covered by Development Aid 
funds and by the Swedish Institute, both focusing on cultural 
exchange. Fárgfabriken's economic model has been consoli- 
dated in the past decade, but a large part of the foundation's 
budget is linked to grants and sponsorship. The building used 
by Fargfabriken is owned by Lindéngruppen. As such, the foun- 
dation depends on alease that is usually renewed every three/ 
four years. Lindéngruppen remains Fárgfabriken's main spon- 
sor, contributing around 3 million SEK (€285,000) to the organ- 
isation each year. 

Atthe time of Fárgfabriken's opening, the organisation's 
members approached the Ministry of Culture for funding. Not 
being a museum or a private gallery, Fárgfabriken was initially 
not eligible for funding, but subsequent changes to eligibility 
criteria gave the organisation access to 800,000 SEK (equiva- 
lent to €80,000) per year. Furthermore, yearly grants are pro- 
vided by the government (one million SEK, or €93,000), and the 
region (450,000 SEK, or €42,000). Some activities are financed 
by EU funds through international collaboration networks. 

Besides this combination of private engagement and 
public funding, the foundation has looked for ways to attract 
more support from third parties (Fig. 5). Because the projects 
exhibited at Färgfabriken are rarely ‘standard’ art projects, it is 


important that the foundation does not rely solely on the art 
world for sponsorship, but on other sectors too. This is the main 
reason why the initial focus on arts and architecture was even- 
tually extended to include urban planning. In this sense, when 
the foundation decided to add urban planning as one of the 
main subjects tackled, there was a real need to draw interest 
from a broader range of actors and stakeholders. By opening 
up to urban planning, much more funding became available 
from a variety of European sources as well as in partnership 
with the Swedish Institute. The projects exhibited at Fargfab- 
riken are as diverse as the stakeholders with which it builds 
partnerships. 

Fargfabriken’s governance follows the classical organ- 
isational structure of a foundation. The organisation’s opera- 
tions are overseen by a board of nine people, of which the 
director is Jenny Lindén Urnes, daughter of UIf G. Lindén and 
owner of Lindéngruppen. The board members also include two 
architects, a former politician, an acclaimed artist, and a banker, 
reflecting the need for a multi-disciplinary approach and the 
making of the foundation as a complex network, bringing 
together a diversity of interests, occupations, and visions. The 
board meets four times per year and mainly controls the finan- 
cial side of the organisation, rather than its agenda. The latter 
is left almost entirely to the Fárgfabriken staff to define. 

The building now hosts two organisations: Fargfab- 
riken as the cultural organisation, overseen by the foundation; 
and Fargfabriken Events, which manages the restaurant and 
other commercial events. Fargfabriken’s everyday tasks, 
together with the design and management of exhibitions at the 
Kunsthalle, are made possible by a team of five employees and 
three project managers. A collaborative leadership is very tell- 
ing of the way in which the Fargfabriken team has decided to 
work, one that rejects any strongly hierarchical management 
structure. 

As for many organisations, COVID-19 was not an easy 
period for Fárgfabriken. The organisation had to postpone or 
cancel many events: for instance, one of Stockholm's largest 
design and craft markets, organised by Fargfabriken every 
March with over 100 artisans, had to be called off. Fárgfabriken 
operated the space according to health guidelines and regu- 
lations, forcing the organisation to reduce the number of visi- 
tors and cancel opening events. However, compared with 
many art venues across Europe, Fárgfabriken was still very for- 
tunate, in that it could host many exhibitions during the pan- 
demic, made possible by relatively flexible national regulations. 
The hope is that Fargfabriken has a long-term future and will 
not be displaced by higher economic interests. 
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Stara Trznica, Slovakia: 
The NGO-Led Regeneration of the 
Old Market Hall in Bratislava 


By Levente Polyak and 
Lukacs Hayes 


Stara TrZnica (Old Market Hall) is Bratislava’s historic market build- 
ing, located in the city centre. The market closed in 1960, following 
protracted but unsuccessful attempts by the municipality to maintain 
its viability. Years later, the hall reopened with a redevelopment plan 
proposed by the NGO Alianca Stara TrZnica (Old Market Hall Alliance), 
combining a Saturday food market with cultural events on other 
days, together with two cafés, a grocery shop, a cooking school, and 
a soda water manufacturer (Fig. 2). Rethinking the opportunities 

of the Old Market Hall allows the organisation to run the building in an 
economically sustainable way, while gradually renovating it and cre- 
ating a new event venue and meeting space in the heart of the city. 
Since reopening, the investment and management model has been rec- 
ognised as an innovative mechanism for more inclusive use of a 
public property while reinvesting revenues in its renovation and activ- 
ities. The Stara TrZnica model has inspired a series of initiatives 
across Slovakia and Czechia. 


From vacant building to a thriving venue 

Bratislava’s Old Market Hall, designed by architect 
Endre Makay and engineer Gyula Laubner, opened on 31 Octo- 
ber, 1910. The building, situated at the edge of Bratislava’s his- 
torical centre, was built with steel structures inspired by 
Gustave Eiffel, and was considered a daring novelty in the city 
(Fig. 1). The Old Market Hall operated as a municipal market- 
place until 1960. 

During the communist era, the market lost its appeal 
and was gradually depopulated. Between 1960 and 1989, the 
building hosted a television warehouse, studio, and a variety of 
cultural productions. Between 1989 and 1996, it stood empty 
until a renovation in 1996. However, the renewed market func- 
tion was short-lived due to a lack of demand, with most ven- 
dors closing shop. The remaining vendors failed to compete 
with supermarkets, providing little revenue for the market hall, 
and the building incurred significant losses for the municipality 
of approximately €30,000 per year. In the years following its 
closure in 2008, the market hall was occasionally used as a 
stage set for TV shows and gala events. The building hosted 
around 15-20 private events annually, but was otherwise 
unused for around 350 days each year. 

The building’s original spaces were modified at various 
times. In the 1990s, the municipality renovated the hall and 
constructed small shops along its edges. In 2013, when the Old 
Market Hall Alliance gained access to the building, the market 
hall was fragmented into smaller spaces divided by walls, rem- 
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Fig.1 


Stara TrZnica in Bratislava. Map 
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1910 Construction of the market building, designed by Gyula Laubner 

1960 The building ceases to function as a market and is turned into a TV warehouse and studio 

1989 The building becomes vacant 

1996 The municipality launches the building's renovation 

1998 The municipality rents out the renovated building for use as a market 

2004 The market is in decline and underused 

2008 Following a long dispute, the municipality cancels the rental contract and the building 
again becomes vacant 

2011 Discussions begin about a new programme for the building 

2012 Establishment of the Old Market Hall Alliance 

2012 Proposal by the Old Market Hall Alliance to run the building 

2013 The City Council votes to approve the Old Market Hall Alliance plan 

2013 The Old Market Hall Alliance begins to operate the building 

2016 The Old Market Hall Alliance begins its Living Square programme to revitalise 
public spaces around the market 

2017 The Old Market Hall Alliance's investment breaks even 

2018 Matus Vallo, a founder of the Alliance, becomes mayor of Bratislava. The Living Square 


programme becomes a key objective of the municipality 
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iniscent of a poorly functioning shopping mall. Besides dam- 
aged floors and other surfaces, the building’s infrastructure 
was also dilapidated, with defective heating, cooling, air-circu- 
lation, and electrical systems. 

The Old Market Hall Alliance, an NGO established to 
elaborate a special programme for the building, was created 
by ateam of 11 professionals from different disciplines. Among 
the founders, one had run concerts for 20 years; another had 
organised food markets for years, and was ready to bring that 
experience to the market hall. When the 11 founders met, they 
all nurtured the same ambition – of finding a way to revive the 
market hall. The original idea was not to take over the manage- 
ment of the building, but to create a project that explored its 
history and the reasons for its failure. By 2012, those ambitions 
had gradually changed: they increasingly saw their role not only 
as authors of a study, but as developers of the project itself. 

In 2012, the Alliance submitted a proposal to the 
municipality for running the market hall, including a detailed 
economic model and supported by many expressions of inter- 
est from various organisations. The proposal was to organise 
a weekly market every Saturday, combined with other events 
on weekdays, and permanent leasing of smaller shops within 
the building to different services related to the market. The 
Alliance built up broad public backing for the proposal. Support 
from various communities in the city helped the association 
convince the municipality of the public interest in the proposal. 
Due to its detailed planning and considerable public support, 
the building was handed over to the Alliance through a conces- 
sion procedure, voted on by the city council, rather than a 
public procurement process. 

The Old Market Hall Alliance received the keys to the 
building in September 2013. The first event, a food market, was 
organised on 22 September, and was followed by regular 
market days, first once a month and then twice a month after 
the first year. In 2014, the building’s various spaces piloted 
‘pop-up’ uses, which informed the renovation of these spaces 
in subsequent years. Following a trial period and temporary 
closure for renovations, the market hall reopened in March 
2015. Since September 2015, the weekly Saturday market has 
operated continuously (except during the first COVID-19 lock- 
down, when it closed for 2⁄2 months), with other events grad- 
ually developed to complement it. 


*What works is the blend of programmes, multi-functionality, 
the combination of activities that don't generate revenue 
with those that do: this way, we can subsidise the former. 
This is a really strong message - that the most precious 
day is given to the public." 

Jan Mazur 


The Old Market Hall Alliance created an agenda cen- 
tred around the food market. During the week, the building is 
used as a concert venue, a ballroom for companies, a confer- 
ence hall, and workshop space. The food market was never 
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Fig. 2 
Saturday market їп the Old Market Hall 


Fig. 3 
A revitalised public space in front of 
the Old Market Hall 


Fig. 4 
Cafeteria in Stará TrZnica spilling into 


the street 


Fig. 5 
Between events in the Old Market Hall 
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intended to generate revenue for the Market Hall; its objective 
is to attract visitors and make the market hall work. The Satur- 
day market is conceived as an inclusive and sustainable event: 
children’s theatre sessions are organised every week, and 
there are dedicated spaces for children and seniors, with no 
obligation to purchase anything (Fig. 2). Local minority commu- 
nities are regularly invited to present their cuisine and music at 
the hall. The building also has a composter and a collection 
facility for used oil. Most transport to and from the building is 
organised by cargo bikes. 

The food market hosts approximately 20-30 vendors 
during summer and 100 in winter. One of the largest events is 
the Christmas market, which attracts more than 20,000 visitors 
annually, and includes a street market, thereby uniting the 
indoor and outdoor spaces. 

The food market has also cultivated various synergies 
among other tenants and venues within the market hall: the 
café has an open door towards the market and plays music on 
Saturday mornings; restaurants and the cooking school buy 
unsold vegetables, to ensure that the vendors have no unsold 
produce. The bike-sharing shop offers ahome-delivery service 
for grocery purchases. 

The outward-facing spaces that look onto the neigh- 
bouring square and streets are rented out to permanent ten- 
ants. These businesses all contribute to the market hall’s 
operation in their own ways, through specific activities or 
resources, or by adapting their opening hours and services to 
the needs of more vulnerable groups. 

Besides the Saturday market and other events in the 
main hall, the building hosts a variety of other activities (Fig. 4). 
Lab is a cafeteria and fabrication lab on the ground floor, 
including a basement workshop with woodcutters, laser cut- 
ters, a 3D printer, and other tools for digital fabrication. It works 
ona prepaid membership basis and contributes to an emerg- 
ing community around the Lab. Next door is a bike-sharing 
shop that offers a delivery service for marketgoers. Another 
tenant is Foodstock, a restaurant that composts all its organic 
waste, thus inspiring a planned waste system for the entire 
market and the neighbourhood. Foodstock also helps with the 
community kitchen, organised on Saturdays, where various 
minorities present their cuisine and products. There is also a 
grocery store, which provides food and other items that are 
produced as locally as possible. On the other side of the 
market is a wine bar that opens throughout the day, offering 
local wines at affordable prices. Inside the market hall, there 
are other businesses: a soda manufacturer, in which the Old 
Market Hall Alliance is a major shareholder; and a brewery that 
is also responsible for maintaining the square in front of the 
market hall. 

In March 2020, the COVID-19 pandemic forced Stará 
Tržnica to shut completely. While the Old Market Hall sus- 
pended many social and cultural activities for more than a year 
and a half, the building served as storage for the city of Brati- 
slava, storing materials, providing a space to make basic pack- 
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ages for homeless or older people, and producing protective 
equipment and face shields that were distributed to hospitals 
around the area. During this period, the Old Market Hall lost 
considerable revenue, and survived on savings generated by 
previous events and through contributions from partners. 

Throughout the pandemic lockdown, Stara Trznica 
supported its food vendors by delivering food packages until 
the market reopened in May 2020. During the second lock- 
down, the Old Market Hall was kept open by following stringent 
health and safety regulations stipulated by health authorities. 
The venue continued supporting its community by hosting the 
Christmas market, which provided an opportunity for many 
designers and artists, who lost their stores or market stalls 
during the pandemic, to sell their products. 


Renovation in stages 

When rethinking the building, the main concept was to 
create a space as multi-functional and flexible as possible; a 
large, open space that could host various activities, ranging 
from markets and conferences to concerts. In order to make 
the space adaptable to different events, specific, versatile, and 
easily arranged tables were acquired to support all these 
events. 

One of the biggest challenges in the process was to 
coordinate the different phases of the renovation with activities 
that constantly had to adapt to new circumstances. A month 
after the Alliance took charge of the building, a fire inspection 
revealed 54 security issues. Complying with safety regulations 
was a costly process: simply repainting some surfaces with 
fireproof paint cost €50,000, while revising the fire safety 
system, installing a new lightning rod, new doors, fire extin- 
guishers, fire alarms, and a regulated heating system cost 
around €100,000-150,000. 

After making the spaces secure, the following phase 
included renovating the shops and other street-front spaces, 
fixing their water and electricity systems so that they could be 
rented to tenants. This was followed by renovation of the toi- 
lets, floors, and lights — important details that enable the indi- 
vidual operations. In some cases, future tenants agreed to fund 
the renovations, with their costs subsequently subtracted from 
rental fees. 


*Our goal was to open the space physically and mentally. 
We benefited from heritage protection: 
we wanted to make use of the advantages of the building 
as it was built in 1910." 
Gábor Bindics 


Bratislava's Old Market Hall is a nationally protected 
cultural heritage building. The protection concerns the hall's 
columns and windows, and the outer appearance of the build- 
ing. Consequently, no modifications are allowed to the building, 
especially those that that would impact its external appear- 
ance. For minor interventions, ranging from changing the exter- 


nal colours of the building to insulating windows, the Alliance 
required permission from the regional heritage office. In order 
to better insulate the building, for instance, an expensive solu- 
tion was implemented: a second, thicker glass layer was built 
inside the market hall, in order to retain the original appearance 
of the building but adapt it to events that require heating during 
winter (Fig. 5). 

On a regular basis, the Alliance must obtain municipal 
approval for all phases of the renovation. The Alliance is 
required to inform the municipality of all investments in the 
building as these, including newly purchased equipment, will 
belong to the building owned by the city. Before each expend- 
iture, the association must provide an investment plan to be 
reviewed by a specific committee – consisting of three munic- 
ipal officers and two or three representatives of the Alliance. 
The committee scrutinises each item of the plan before sub- 
mitting it to a municipal vote. Besides this committee, there is 
also another contractual body created between the Alliance 
and the municipality, consisting of four people from the Munic- 
ipal Assembly, that reviews and supervises the association's 
activities. 


Reinvesting in the building 

Before engaging in the contract with the municipality, 
the Alliance consulted various experts to estimate the renova- 
tion costs. Even without utilising any high-tech equipment 
during the estimation process, simply renovating the floors, 
windows, and complying with all fire safety requirements was 
estimated to cost between €700,000 and €1 million, with at 
least €400,000-500,000 required to make the building oper- 
ational. After five years, slightly more than €1 million had been 
spent on the building, making the market hall fully operational 
in the technical sense. By the second year, the Market Hall 
started generating revenues, and by the third year the eco- 
nomic model began to work. In March 2019, the initial bank loan 
was repaid and the Market Hall broke even. After the basic ren- 
ovation items, the Alliance then began investing in more val- 
ue-related equipment such as a composter and other extras. 

The renovations began with a loan from Erste Bank. At 
the time, the bank opened a social banking division with about 
€10 million to support projects that would be considered too 
risky by traditional loan schemes. The Market Hall Alliance 
received aloan of about €200,000 at an interest rate of 496. As 
the association did not own the market hall, it could not use the 
building to secure the loan; therefore, members of the associ- 
ation offered their own personal properties as collateral. 

The market hall generates a variety of revenues. Mar- 
keting collaborations provide about one-third of the total rev- 
enue. Volkswagen and Orange contribute approximately 
€50,000- 60,000 annually, in cash or services. Orange, for 
instance, provides minimal financial support but contributes 
high-value services amounting to around €100,000 in recent 
years. Orange provided machinery (worth €70,000) for the Lab, 
and installed internet throughout the building (worth €20,000). 
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Rent-to-investment 
scheme 


The Alliance conceived the new market 
hall’s model to be economically sus- 
tainable and financially separated from 
the municipality, with no public subsi- 
dies involved. Under the 15-year (ten 
years + five years extension) contract the 
Alliance pays the municipality a sym- 
bolic rent of €1 per year and must invest 
€10,000 per month in renovating the 
market hall for the entire duration of the 
contract (amounting to €120,000 eu- 
ros per year and almost €2 million over- 
all). The monthly investment cannot 
include in-kind work, but does account 
for investments by the tenants. Each 
item of investment is overseen by a su- 
pervisory board that includes munici- 
pal officers and members of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Orange also provided ‘big data’ to the association, about 
people passing by the market hall, in order to better under- 
stand their needs. Volkswagen contributes in a similar way, 
partly funding the renovation of the square in front of the build- 
ing. Rental fees contribute another third of the revenues. 
Besides the market hall’s large open space, the building con- 
tains a variety of smaller venues, accessible from the neigh- 
bouring streets, that are rented out to tenants on a regular 
basis. Market hall tenants are selected based on open calls, 
thematic connections, potential cooperation with other ten- 
ants, as well as the social value created. The last third of the 
revenues is provided by large events. A considerable propor- 
tion of the market hall’s revenue comes from about 16 solely 
private events per year. The fee for hosting a private event can 
amount to several thousand euros (up to €6,000 per day) - for 
which the association provides many services, including set- 
ting up the space. The great success of the Old Market Hall has 
generated higher revenues than originally anticipated, enabling 
the Alliance to already invest six or seven years upfront in the 
building's renovation. 

Since its creation in 2012, the Old Market Hall Alliance 
has been expanded to include both active and advisory mem- 
bers. The Alliance is the main tenant of the market hall and 
holds the 10+5-year contract with the municipality; in turn, it 
rents out the building's various spaces to businesses and 
events. The Alliance has also invested in some of the activities 
in the building: for instance, it holds 50% of the shares in the 
soda manufacturing business located on-site. 

Voluntary work played an important role in building up 
the new market hall. Highlighting their own initiative, members 
of the Old Market Hall Alliance offered weeks of unpaid work, 
also supported by various forms of community involvement 
and institutional support. A wide range of cultural institutions 
and national embassies also pledged their support to the Alli- 
ance, which proved to be an important symbolic resource in 
securing municipal approval. 

Although there is no formalised structure for bringing 
together the tenants besides one-to-one contracts, the Old 
Market Hall Alliance organises regular tenant meetings to focus 
on opportunities for mutually beneficial cooperation. Some 
tenants began to cooperate spontaneously: for example, the 
soda manufacturer and brewery supply all the bars and restau- 
rants, the events communicate with the venues, and the gro- 
cery store sources from the market vendors. 


Generating public space 

In its original role, Bratislava’s Old Market Hall had 
always been a public space, connected to a large public square 
outside the building. After the 1960s, with the building con- 
verted into TV production studios, the square gradually lost its 
public function and was increasingly occupied by car parking. 
For the Old Market Hall Alliance, opening the square and recon- 
necting it to the market hall creates public value and also con- 
tributes to the building’s economic model. 


The Old Market Hall Alliance has also been engaged in 
the revitalisation of neighbouring public spaces. Investment in 
these public spaces has had an important impact: with small 
interventions (e.g., €5,000 invested in tables and chairs), the 
square in front of the market hall has been filled with life, espe- 
cially during summer and autumn months, attracting hundreds 
of people. 

Bringing new activities into the market hall had a strong 
impact on its surroundings: more people are using the area, 
small businesses have flourished in the neighbouring streets, 
and the bars that used to serve only older men have also 
become popular with young people. On a daily basis, the 
market hall accommodates about 90-100 workers: that means 
a lot of workplaces, many of them new jobs that were created 
with the reopening of the building. In some cases, the market 
hall works as an incubator; for example, a baker who rented a 
stall in the market later opened a bakery across the street. In 
other cases, the market, especially with its street food events, 
competes with other restaurants in the city centre and takes 
some of their clientele. 

The Alliance, reassured about the positive effects of its 
interventions, subsequently submitted proposals to the munic- 
ipality about how to develop, programme, manage, and admin- 
ister the neighbouring areas and public spaces. Meanwhile, it 
helped revitalise premises in the neighbouring streets, bringing 
in new tenants (including shops for design, bicycles, and 
books) in the ground floor of a badly neglected building adja- 
cent to the market hall. 

The contract developed between the Old Market Hall 
Alliance and the municipality has created a precedent for other 
initiatives. The model was first reused in the vicinity of the 
Market Hall: the previous owner of along-vacant neighbouring 
building invited the Alliance to implement the same model used 
in the market building, namely to secure tenants that — although 
not necessarily paying commercial rents — can act as catalysts 
for the building and wider area. 

On a broader scale, the Stara Tržnica model has 
inspired a variety of other initiatives across Slovakia. The Alli- 
ance advised the team regenerating the Rožno Monastery; the 
initiators of Nová Cvernovka in Bratislava; was involved in 
establishing events on the rooftop terraces of Prague's Lucerna 
Palace; and in the regeneration of the Cloister in Brno. These 
places have also established a network based on the exchange 
of experiences. 

Politically, the Old Market Hall model has proved that 
the civic-led management of publicly owned properties can be 
beneficial both to the municipality and the city's communities: 
It has been instrumental in convincing politicians and property 
owners to open up their buildings for civic uses. This model has 
hence paved the way for several initiatives, from Nová Cverno- 
vka in Bratislava to Kino Üsmev in Коёїсе. 
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Social impact 


Besides underlining the many environ- 
mental and educational initiatives of 
the new market hall, the Alliance also 
developed a method to measure social 
impact in a monetary way. If the Old 
Market Hall was run in a fully commercial 
way, renting out all the building’s spac- 
es at a market rate, it could generate 
€16,000-20,000 more. This sum corre- 
sponds to the overall rent subsidies 
the Alliance offers to activities with a 
strong social, environmental, or edu- 
cational dimension. 
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Jam Factory, Ukraine: 
An Adaptive Heritage Reuse 
Model in Lviv? 


By Iryna Sklokina 


Jam Factory is an interdisciplinary centre for contemporary arts, lo- 
cated in the revitalised space of a former jam factory in Lviv, Ukraine 
(Fig. 2). Through educational activities, exhibitions, and research, the 
centre reflects current processes in Ukrainian and international art 
and culture, and provides opportunities for public dialogue. The im- 
pressive Neo-Gothic building, together with several adjacent build- 
ings from later periods, is located in Pidzamche, a historical industrial 
district of Lviv. From 1872, it was the site of an alcohol factory owned 
by Kronik and Son. The building subsequently underwent several 
changes of function, and stood vacant from 2008, when the vegeta- 
ble-processing unit producing jam was closed. Several grass-roots 
artistic and cultural initiatives temporarily used the building in the 
following years, including Contemporary Art Week which set in motion 
to performance art in Lviv. 

In 2015, the Jam Factory site was purchased and its revitalisation 
initiated through Harald Binder Cultural Enterprises (HBCE). This was 
the first step in a further two-year process of consolidating six adjacent 
plots containing other factory buildings owned by different legal 
entities. The project team worked on institution-building, including 
grant programmes, an educational lecture series, exhibitions, and art 
fellowship residences. Implementation of the revitalisation project 
commenced in October 2019. It includes restoration and adaptation 
of the two buildings listed as monuments of local significance, as 
well as construction of new, additional premises. Jam Factory is seen 
as a mixed model, receiving support both from the owner and exter- 
nal grants, and generating income through the building itself. Com- 
pletion of the renovation works and construction of the complex is 
scheduled for September 2023. 
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Fig. 1 


Jam Factory in Lviv. Map 
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Timeline 1826—2023 

1826 Moses Kronik opens a tavern in Zniesienie village, producing and selling alcoholic beverages 

1875 Josef Kronik, grandson of Moses, receives permission to produce alcoholic beverages 
alongside his father Leib, who also trades in wines at the same address 

1909 Josef Kronik receives the prestigious title of a 'Purveyor to the Court’ (Hoflieferant) in Vienna 

1921 The firm Józef Kronik i Syn is relaunched after the First World War and mostly run by the local 
Jewish businessman Schulim Wallach 

1939 Lviv is annexed to the Soviet Union. The Kronik factory is nationalised, its director, 
Schulim Wallach, is arrested and his fate is unknown 

1941-1942 Nazi Germany occupies Lviv. Moritz Kronik is shot while attempting to escape the Janowska 
concentration camp. The synagogue adjacent to the factory is burnt down 

1945 Return of the Soviets. The building hosts wine base (from 1946, Lviv Wine Plant) 
under ‘Ukrholovvyno’ company 

1958 Vegetable and fruit processing unit is located in the building. 

2008 Production ends. The building is purchased by Oleksiy Kurylyshyn, who allows temporary 
cultural uses. First ‘Days of Contemporary Art’ take place 

2015 The building is purchased by the Harald Binder Cultural Enterprises and revitalisation as an 
art venue starts. Activities and programmes launched 

2020 Restoration and construction process starts after collection of all the permissions 

2023 Opening of Jam Factory 
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The initiative by a cultural entrepreneur 

In 2015, the Jam Factory site was purchased by 
Dr Harald Binder, a historian and cultural entrepreneur based 
in Vienna, with the idea of developing a revitalisation project for 
the future art centre. Harald Binder was already a well-known 
public figure in Lviv and Ukraine, as a founder of the Center for 
Urban History of East Central Europe in Lviv in 2004. The Center 
acts as aresearch and public history institution that engages 
different audiences in dialogue on unknown and challenging 
aspects of the past, and serves as a space for discussions on 
urban and cultural policies. It is also a successful case of adap- 
tive reuse of a historical residential building (located at Boho- 
moltsia Street) as an office, exhibition space, accommodation 
for research fellows, conference hall, and café. With this back- 
ground, Binder aimed to develop a new project serving the crit- 
ical reassessment of contemporary Ukrainian and international 
art, and combining research, art production, and educational 
programmes. He therefore involved Bozhena Pelenska (for- 
merly Zakaliuzhna), a cultural manager and independent art 
activist who was previously engaged in the temporary usage 
of the Jam Factory site (Fig. 1). 

The decision to purchase the Jam Factory area and 
undertake the revitalisation project was motivated by several 
factors. Firstly, due to the temporary uses during 2008-2014, 
the site had become firmly associated with the idea of an art 
centre. The very name Jam Factory’ was invented by temporary 
users and became common among Lviv residents. The building 
was also mentioned in the media as a place of cultural life, and 
a ‘second life’ of the former factory. Pelenska promoted the 
idea of an art centre in the building as well, notably by organ- 
ising the international workshop ‘Regeneration of Industrial 
Buildings in Ukraine' in 2014 (Regeneration 2014), where invited 
experts shared their experience and drafted some ideas for 
reuse of Jam Factory. Secondly, Binder considered it reasona- 
ble to begin another project in Lviv, because there was no other 
institution of contemporary art in the city, and few in Ukraine at 
that time. Under such circumstances, its possible impact could 
be much greater than, for example, another art centre in Vienna. 
What made this project especially ambitious was the location 
of the building in a historically rich district, which was perceived 
as post-industrial and depressive (Fig. 3). The initiative differed 
significantly from the very common strategy of investors rede- 
veloping historical properties in downtown Lviv. The idea of Jam 
Factory as a trigger for revitalising Pidzamche was already 
present in discourses, but no practical steps had been taken 
to implement it. Importantly, the level of investment required to 
realise such a project in Lviv is still significantly lower than in 
other locations such as Vienna. Thirdly, the Neo-Gothic style 
of the main building was itself inspiring and hence highly 
appropriate for an arts centre. 


Cultural activities and solidarity in wartime 
Starting the development of the renovation project 
without a definite programme was part of a longer process of 


Fig. 2 
Jam Factory prior to renovation 


Fig. З 

View of Zótkewska St. (now Bohdana 
Khmelnytskoho St.) with Kronik factory, 
1930s 


Fig. 4 

Workshop of the MagiC Carpets art 
residency, involving teenagers from 
Pidzamche district 
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searching for an identity for the future arts centre. Importantly, 
this allowed a period of creative improvisation about the future, 
and enabled brainstorming with different specialists who were 
invited to give advice. The Stephan Rindler bureau initially pro- 
posed a contemporary art museum, but in the process of dis- 
cussions the concept of the institution evolved into the current 
‘Center’, which focuses more on public programmes than on 
displaying collections. This process of establishing an identity 
also contributed to the delays in the project timeline. 

Testing potential new uses prior to the renovation work 
became a beneficial tool for the Jam Factory team. Initially envi- 
sioned as an art cluster with several resident organisations and 
independent artists, the team invited other actors to stage 
events in the temporary building, in many cases at no cost. In 
the process, the team concluded that, to implement its aim of 
promotion and stronger public outreach of contemporary art, 
asingle institution with a strong educational agenda was more 
relevant to the local context than a cluster of independent 
actors with their own agendas. Jam Factory sees itself as an 
institution combining research, education, and production of 
contemporary art, in international cooperation but with focus 
on local contexts and the needs of local publics. 

In 2017-2019, the Jam Factory team focused on 
research, communication with local residents and broader 
audiences, work with the neighbourhood, and building part- 
nerships in Ukraine and internationally. As such, many activities 
commenced even prior to the renovations. Historical research 
was conducted in the archives and libraries of Lviv, Kyiv, 
Warsaw, and Vienna. An oral history and mapping project, ‘Tell 
Your Story’, was launched to learn more about the Soviet and 
post-Soviet periods and to engage local residents and former 
employees of Jam Factory. In November 2021, the art centre 
opened an exhibition and launched an audio walking-guide 
called ‘Tracing the Memories of Pidzamche’, based on inter- 
views with local residents and in cooperation with Lviv craft 
producers who created special scents connected to the iconic 
objects of the district, including smells of industrial enterprises. 
Several partner projects were organised with contemporary 
artists, including those for children living in the neighbourhood. 
Each year, artists supported by SWAP (a British-Ukrainian 
exchange programme) pursue visiting fellowships at Jam Fac- 
tory to develop their projects, also in cooperation with locals. 
Building partnerships in Ukraine and internationally was very 
helpful in gradually developing the institutional design and 
becoming more self-aware. Infopoint (a temporary building for 
educational activities and presentations) was renovated in 
2017. Cultural events started there, and the building was also 
made available (in many cases at no cost) to other cultural ini- 
tiatives. The main aim of these activities was a gradual change 
in the neighbourhood cultural scene, and more sensitive and 
organic development. In 2018 several applications were sub- 
mitted for international partnerships and joint projects, such as 
the Harald Binder Cultural Enterprises annual grant programme, 
with the Jam Factory team as an operator. Non-governmental 


organisations from Ukraine were encouraged to propose artis- 
tic and educational projects. Jam Factory also became a 
member of Trans Europe Halles (a network of cultural centres 
initiated by citizens and artists, with members in 40 countries). 
Furthermore, educational events and the black box educational 
theatre programme started in 2018. In October and November 
2019, the first exhibitions were hosted in another temporary 
exhibition and event space on neighbouring Mekhanichna 
Street. In 2020-2022, Jam Factory focused on renovation of 
the protected buildings and new construction of additional 
premises. 

The COVID-19 pandemic did not affect the construc- 
tion process, but hindered the international supply of construc- 
tion materials. Several international cooperation projects 
switched to online models. In summer 2020, when the pan- 
demic restrictions were eased, Jam Factory hosted interna- 
tional art residences of the ‘MagiC Carpets’ critical and social 
art platform (Fig. 4). 

With the start of Russia's full-scale invasion of Ukraine 
in February 2022, Lviv became a backbone city oriented 
towards supply of the army and support for displaced people 
from other regions of Ukraine. Jam Factory started to provide 
stipends for artists at risk, and converted its premises to a ref- 
ugee shelter. To provide stipends, Jam Factory collected inter- 
national donations and organised charity events. After a short 
break due to the shock of Russia's major escalation of the war, 
the restoration and construction works continued - as a sign 
of hope for better, and a positive signal to the international 
community about the resilience of Ukraine and its culture. Jam 
Factory cooperates with artists who have relocated to Lviv due 
to the war, providing financial support, stimulating their return 
to creative work and integration into the local society, resulting 
in two collective exhibitions Navigation in 2022 and 2023. 
Other public activities during the war have included theatre 
performances, reading plays on the theme of war, exhibitions, 
and art residencies for diverse art collectives. The project ‘How 
We Are Together specifically engaged parents and children, 
whose wartime traumas were addressed in art classes led by 
the artists and a psychologist. The Jam Factory team plans to 
complete the revitalisation process and fully launch the centre 
in September 2023 (Fig. 5). 


The multi-layered heritage of Lviv 

and Jam Factory 

The Jam Factory complex consists of several buildings 
from different epochs. The oldest part, dating from the mid- 
19th century, was supplemented by Neo-Gothic elements in 
the early 20th century and is listed as a monument of local sig- 
nificance. Other parts of the building complex also date from 
the pre-1914 period but are not listed, and some are from the 
Soviet epoch. Due to their close proximity to the listed monu- 
ment, the new buildings are height-restricted (to 23.6 m) anda 
special ‘historical and urban planning feasibility study’ had to 
be approved. 
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In many adaptive reuse and industrial-zone revitalisa- 
tion projects in Ukraine, the major challenge is the legal status 
of the land plots. In official records, adjacent plots may have 
differing or inconsistent borders and unclear ownership; fur- 
thermore, many plots are also subject to legal investigation as 
a consequence of ‘shadow’ privatisation practices during the 
post-Soviet period. The State Land Registry is incomplete and 
not integrated with the planning, construction, and heritage 
databases, and was previously subject to corrupt manipulation. 
Consequently, the legal resolution of such matters is complex 
and protracted. 

Bureaucratic inefficiency and the absence of estab- 
lished adaptive reuse schemes present major challenges for 
the project. More traditional restoration projects (e.g., adapting 
historical buildings into hotels and restaurants) are common in 
Lviv, but not the revitalisation of a complex of buildings, and 
plots with additional new buildings adjacent to historical mon- 
uments. Furthermore, officials employ a highly personalised 
approach, with decisions taken on the basis of personal rela- 
tions, tastes, and some undisclosed personal agendas. The 
solution employed by the Jam Factory team was to strictly 
follow all official rules and to promote understanding of the 
importance of the project for the city. No informal connections 
(very common in the local context) were used. The good rep- 
utation of Harald Binder and his previous projects in Lviv, plus 
media coverage, acknowledgement of the Jam Factory project 
among urban activists in Ukraine, as well as the municipality's 
positive attitude, were all helpful in navigating the bureaucratic 
procedures. Nevertheless, adaptation of the project to local 
conditions and obtaining necessary approvals took much 
longer than initially anticipated. 

Harald Binder (as a professional historian) and several 
other researchers developed a multi-layered understanding of 
the heritage values of the complex. First, the architectural her- 
itage values are defined by the Neo-Gothic style applied to the 
industrial building, which is unique in Lviv. Second, the building 
is a witness to the industrial boom and rapid population growth 
in the second half of the 19th century, when the district per- 
formed production and transportation functions and served as 
a link to agricultural areas, with its numerous distilleries pro- 
cessing grain into various alcoholic beverages. Third, the enter- 
prise represents the multi-national history of Lviv, and the 
history of the owner's Jewish family is part of the broader his- 
tory of Jewish businesses thriving within the Habsburg Empire 
and during the interwar period, with extensive connections to 
other geographical localities. The disruption of the family his- 
tory in the Holocaustis also part of Europe's dark 20th-century 
heritage, together with the silencing and non-remembering, 
during the Soviet period, of the factory's past and its Jewish 
ownership. Fourth, the living memories of those who worked 
in the factory during the Soviet period are also part of an intan- 
gible heritage, revived in the oral history and mental mapping 
project ‘Tell Your Story’. Fifth, the temporary usage of the fac- 
tory after the end of production and prior to its purchase in 


2015 is another heritage layer because it is connected to the 
development of independent art initiatives in Lviv, such as 
Contemporary Art Week which catalysed many further fruitful 
initiatives. 

With so many heritage layers, it was not easy to 
decide how to harmoniously develop the complex. One chal- 
lenge is that the exact uses of some plots and buildings are 
unknown, because too few documents have survived. The 
Second World War was especially disruptive, with tremen- 
dous population changes associated with both the Holocaust 
and also post-war population exchanges (including resettle- 
ment of ethnic Poles to within Poland’s newly revised borders, 
and influx of Ukrainians from Lviv’s rural hinterland and other 
regions of Ukraine). 

Another challenge of adapting the former industrial 
building to an art centre was the need to maximise its adapt- 
ability to diverse uses, such as exhibition space, theatre and 
performance, workshops, offices, and event halls. The project 
aims to preserve the structure of the whole complex, which 
is arranged around a comfortable courtyard, with the interior 
utilising temporary partition-walls and a movable stage to 
make the space more flexible. In terms of formal heritage 
preservation, only two buildings have protection status, and 
changes to the others are not regulated. However, the Jam 
Factory team decided to preserve the entire structure of the 
territory because the complex is perceived by locals as a 
single entity. 

While the plots were consolidated in 2015-2017, the 
architectural project was gradually developed. First, there was 
a closed competition among five bureaus selected by a jury 
consisting of Ukrainian artists and scholars. All the architectural 
proposals had merit, but none completely fitted the concept 
and place. The proposal by Atelier Stephan Rindler (Vienna) 
was then partnered with the local AVR Development bureau 
due to their better understanding of Ukrainian building regula- 
tions. Adaptive reuse is always a compromise between pres- 
ervation and change. Personally, for Binder, it was important to 
develop an understanding of heritage that includes the opin- 
ions of local residents and those who can be called a ‘heritage 
community’ (those with previous connections to the site, 
including former factory workers, artists, and activists). For the 
Jam Factory project, it is important that the listed and non- 
listed buildings facing the main street are perceived as a single 
complex. Therefore, most historic buildings have been left 
intact, contrary to some architects’ proposals. In the process 
of adaptation, a new building, ‘Black Box’, was constructed. 
During the planning phase, it provoked discussions at the 
municipality level as being too radical a statement for a histor- 
ical setting, which remains quite unusual for Lviv. 

Harald Binder also owns the plot located behind the 
complex, where the synagogue was previously located (this 
served the entire district’s Jewish community, and was 
destroyed during the Nazi occupation). This plot remains 
empty, with the future intention of memorialising the syna- 
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gogue and the long-term silencing of the city’s Jewish memory. 
The aim is for the Art Center to commission an artwork for this 
site. In one of the first temporary artistic events, in October 
2018 the artist Taras Pastushchuk quoted passages from the 
Bible and used salt to demarcate the original floorplan of the 
absent synagogue (Fig. 6). 


Facing financial challenges 

Jam Factory employs a mixed economic model, com- 
bining: private non-profit investment, without expectation of 
return; various forms of income generated through the com- 
plex itself; and external funds from other institutions. It cur- 
rently has full support from the donor, but a future priority is to 
become self-sufficient. The project includes a restaurant and 
a small bar that should generate profit, in addition to income 
from ticket and book sales and from leasing space. The current 
aim is for this income to cover the costs of building mainte- 
nance. Securing grants and cooperative projects is also impor- 
tant, but Binder considers this as an addition to the basic stable 
funding, which helps make the institution more resilient but 
cannot remain as the main source of income (and a source of 
precarity and frustration for the team). As Ukraine is not an EU 
member, Jam Factory is ineligible for many EU programmes, but 
it can apply in partnership with other institutions based in EU 
member states. From January 2020 Jam Factory participated 
in the EU-funded project (by the European Commission) ‘Face 
to Faith’. 

The Harald Binder Cultural Enterprises (limited liability 
company) and the non-governmental organization Jam Fac- 
tory Art Center’ exist side-by-side. HBCE owns the buildings 
and the biggest part of the territory and invests in the restau- 
ration. As for the operational costs, the Jam Factory team 
applies to a separate Harald Binder's foundation which also has 
a role in developing, scrutinising, examining the costs, and 
approving the team’s proposals for the longer-term develop- 
ment. The NGO aims to become more financially independent 
over time through grant support from other sources. With Rus- 
sia’s full-scale invasion of Ukraine in 2022, the prospects for 
commercial functions at the site are difficult to access, but the 
team still aims to open the restaurant and other planned func- 
tions: 


“(...) renting the spaces, generating from the shop or parking, 
we cannot expect a lot of income, but we hope for the 
grants, because Ukraine moved into focus of attention, and 
culture is important especially during the war. But we 
realise we should be realistic.” 

Harald Binder, 2023 


Maintaining the buildings is costly, as is rent paid to the 
municipality, because HBCE does not own all the land and 
some plots are municipal. Despite its status as a cultural insti- 
tution, Jam Factory does not benefit from reduced rent, and 
such proposals are difficult to broach under current wartime 


Fig. 5 
Performance by Taras Pastushchuk 


conditions. Ukrainian legislation allows for special treatment of 
cultural and artistic NGOs (which can rent municipal property 
or land without tender procedures), but this does not guaran- 
tee that the rent will be affordable. 


Common decision-making 

Initially, Jam Factory developed as a private initiative. 
Binder and Pelenska are the core team responsible for drafting 
the idea and the strategic roadmap, both for the institutional 
development and adaptive reuse of the site. Until 2017, most 
tasks were outsourced to specialists on an ad hoc basis, 
including: accounting, land issues, detailed planning, legal 
expertise, land survey documentation, and architectural pro- 
ject design. 

In 2017, Jam Factory started to move from the stage of 
contracting out all these processes, towards employing a reg- 
ular in-house team. Two project managers were hired in 2017, 
and the team expanded considerably in 2019 (adding special- 
ists in finance, communication, grant fundraising, planning and 
construction, office management, and project and construc- 
tion management). In order to develop more efficient planning 
and management processes, the team requested long-term 
consultancy (coaching) from Olivearte Cultural Agency, which 
has relevant expertise in adaptive heritage reuse. In 2021, anew 
position of financial director was created in order to facilitate 
construction processes. 

After the complex is fully launched, the team will 
expand further to include some additional, formal deci- 
sion-making structures such as a General Assembly, manage- 
ment board, directors, and advisers (these changes are 
expected to be fixed in the new charter in spring 2023). At 
present, decisions are taken at the regular and irregular team 
meetings, meetings with coaches, and one-to-one meetings. 
As the project initiator, Harald Binder remains very active and 
will remain so until the point where the institution matures and 
builds capacity for sustaining its own development. 


“Harald always has the last word [as for the architectural 
project] but he also has this trust and always listens 

to different parties. And there’s Herbert Pasterk [architect 

and designer] who is looking at that from the technical 

point of view ... So, we have corresponding discussions ... 

Actually, Harald worships history and has his own visions. 
All of us have a chance to express our own opinion 
but the final decision belongs to Harald. He always 

listens to everyone.” 
Bozhena Pelenska, 2019 


Some activities (especially larger events) utilise volun- 
teers, but only in limited numbers at present. There is also a 
new proposal to engage work/study interns, who may subse- 
quently become part of the team. 
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A model for Ukraine? 

The impact of Jam Factory is evident on several levels. 
The discussions on the architectural project had considerable 
impact on thinking around contemporary architecture in the 
historical context of Lviv. Discussions at Lviv City Council and 
gatherings of the municipal Commission on Architecture, Urban 
Planning, and Protection of the Historical Environment were 
heated and focused on possible ways of combining old and new. 
The project thereby became ground-breaking for Lviv, and con- 
tributed to changing opinions. 

The Jam Factory team shares their experience in 
Ukraine at forums and meetings related to revitalisation in 
Ukraine and internationally. Although the first successful initi- 
atives of adaptive reuse in Ukraine were almost exclusively 
commercially oriented and included only mass cultural events 
and festivals (such institutions as Art-Zavod Platforma in Kyiv 
and Art Factory Mekhanika in Kharkiv), there are now several 
initiatives with a special focus on socially critical art and con- 
temporary art, such as the Dnipro Center for Contemporary 
Culture. Jam Factory was one of the first initiatives (along with 
the Izolyatsia platform for cultural initiatives, opened in Donetsk 
in eastern Ukraine in 2012) with special focus on socially critical 
art, and references to Jam Factory are now present in the nar- 
ratives of other similar initiatives. 

The previous uses of the Jam Factory complex as a 
space for informal art initiatives, and especially for Contempo- 
rary Art Week and Lviv Fashion Week, promoted the idea of 
Pidzamche district as a future ‘creative hub’ of Lviv, which 
became a discursive cliché. It also had some impact on the 
municipality’s decision to select Pidzamche for a pilot regen- 
eration project conducted in cooperation with the Krakow 
Urban Development Institute and Lviv City Institute, which 
aimed to improve urban management through local residents’ 
participation and increasing the district’s attractiveness to 
tourists. Ambitious public outreach by Jam Factory attracted 
new investment into Pidzamche district, including real estate 
developers who demonstrate differing levels of respect for 
heritage. However, there is also a risk that such changes may 
promote gentrification of the district. 

The project emphasises financial self-sufficiency and 
community engagement, but is also part of the gradual shift 
away from dependence on the state and wealthier classes as 
supporters of culture and the social sphere. Jam Factory is 
instead supported by a private donor, who does not expect a 
financial return on investment but is instead motivated by the 
possibility of fostering social and cultural change. 
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Following regulations 


Most importantly, Jam Factory repre- 
sents a case of the gradual develop- 
ment of an adaptive reuse project, of 
establishing relations with the munici- 
pality and the Department for Protec- 
tion of the Historical Environment, and 
with engagement of local communi- 
ties and a number of experts. The pro- 
ject rigorously complies with all rele- 
vant rules and regulations, and strictly 
avoids involvement in any informal 
deals with officials or services (which, 
elsewhere, is quite common in the 
Ukrainian context). Implementation of 
the project has taken much longer 
than initially anticipated, but this has 
also enabled the team to gradually 
change the setting and work to build 
the project’s reputation. This also 
helped to establish good relations with 
the local community and to react in 

a sensitive way to the challenges of 
the ongoing war, with relevant pro- 
grammes targeting displaced persons, 
artists at risk, and parents with 
children. 
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Enabling Collaboration: 
Supporting Regional Integration 


By Hanna Szemzó, 
Andrea Tónkó, Federica Fava, 
Katarzyna Sadowy 


Regional integration is one of the three 
pillars of OpenHeritage's approach to heritage 
management. While initially quite open, the term 
was refined during the project, gaining meaning 
in relation to the other two pillars – stakeholder and 
resource integration. It describes the process 
by which adaptive heritage reuse (AHR) is incorpo- 
rated into a larger territorial framework, and 
assumes that AHR is inseparable from working with 
the broader social, environmental, administrative, 
and economic context of heritage buildings/sites. 
Thus, the process includes diverse mechanisms 
that encourage the integration of adaptive reuse 
practices into urban and regional governance (e.g., 
commons-oriented governance, alternative 
concepts of ownership, circular economy via bot- 
tom-up adaptive reuse, etc.) while allowing herit- 
age transformations to unfold. 


What is regional integration? 

The concept of regional integration put for- 
ward by OpenHeritage differs from traditional 
approaches in which it is associated with the idea of 
nested scales. That idea is aligned with the traditional 
focus of spatial planning on geographically confined 
plans, often organised in a vertical hierarchy, whereas 
our approach adopts a horizontal or ‘flat’ approach that 
deals with such spatial features and themes in a much 
more adaptive and relational way, operating across var- 
ious scales and times (Leitner et al., 2007; Paasi, 2004). 
This type of neo-regionalist approach conceives 
regions as territories defined through social practices 
and discourses, where the scale might vary greatly by 
cross-cutting macro, micro, or trans-border dimen- 
sions (De Lombaerde et al., 2010, p. 23). Thus, regional 
integration becomes a cooperative strategy that 
engages with multi-actor collaborations to orient terri- 
torial imaginaries, steering divergent interests toward 
goals of spatial and local development. Building on her- 
itage values and materiality, this entails engaging with 
a continuously adaptive process that operationalises 
heritage values to overcome territorial disparities. 
Regional integration in this sense describes a way to 
create conditions of inclusiveness, expanding the qual- 
ity and quantity of opportunities for people to act. 

In practice, realising regional integration is 
difficult, and stakeholders often face various chal- 
lenges. The most widespread of these include regula- 
tory overlaps, competency disputes, lack of time, and 
inadequate resources, as well as the difficulties of 
involving heritage communities and locals as partners 
in the process. The cases from both Warsaw (Praga 
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neighbourhood) and Lisbon (Largo Residéncias) show 
that to achieve success — even temporarily — a wide 
spectrum of actors/stakeholders need to be involved, 
and territorial-level thinking is inevitable (Fig. 1). The 
Lisbon case also demonstrates how urban renewal is an 
essential component of success for regional integra- 
tion. Importantly, whereas regional cooperation is 
already a widespread practice in numerous policy 
areas, heritage conservation and adaptive reuse work 
differently. Here, the regional scale is often missing, and 
in most cases the need to cooperate with other actors 
(local governments, NGOs, and other bodies) is less 
pressing. The Broei case (Ghent) describes an interest- 
ing local governance setup, in which the various levels 
and actors cooperate in a well-orchestrated manner. 


Models of regional integration 

There is no fool-proof recipe for pursuing 
regional integration; however, a few models can be dis- 
cerned that outline the roles that various actors can/ 
should play to yield the desired results. The status of 
the project initiator (public or civic organisation) as well 
as the extent of cooperation/pursuit of common inter- 
ests among the stakeholders are two crucial factors that 
determine how these models work. Based on these, we 
introduce four models that serve different purposes: the 
‘common-interest-driven public model’ (Model 1) is 
devised for municipalities and public entities that wish 
to work in close cooperation with various local groups 
but hope to have the main say in the process. The ‘com- 
mon-interest-driven civic model’ (Model 2) describes 
the process for situations where a broad coalition of 
civic initiatives take the lead and are in charge of the 
main development. Model 3, the ‘individual-inter- 
est-driven public model’ outlines a scenario that most 
resembles the classic, top-down-driven cooperation 
between actors and territories, which is adaptable for 
large-scale restructuring but characterised by demo- 
cratic deficit. And finally, the ‘individual-interest-driven 
civic model’ (Model 4) delineates a scenario where the 
main driver of activities is a bottom-up initiative or a 
small and medium-sized enterprise (SME) and where, 
despite existing networks, there is no supporting eco- 
system and the various stakeholders do not necessar- 
ily strive in the same direction (Tónkó et al., 2022). 


Model 1 - Common-interest-driven 

public model: 

In this model the project initiators are public 
authorities (usually municipalities). Although the main 
project objectives are set by the municipalities, they 
always reflect the strong common interests between 
the different stakeholders, representing a guided, 
organic transformation beneficial to all parties involved. 
A major advantage of this model is that the municipal- 
ity establishes bridges and dialogues with community 
groups, expert groups, and civic organisations, which 
are all intensively involved in almost all phases of the 
project. Both formal and informal relationships 
between these actors are very strong. The policy 
instruments developed by the municipalities include 
not just policies and territorial development plans but 
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also formal cooperation agreements, contracts, and 
protocols that institutionalise their relationship with the 
main stakeholders. The dominant financial instruments 
include public (national and international) grants, 
funds, and loans. However, depending on the type of 
project, private actors may also contribute to the oper- 
ating costs, typically in the form of rents. This is an ideal 
setup for large-scale interventions. 


Model 2 - Common-interest-driven 

civic model: 

The initiator of the project is a civic actor that 
develops strong cooperation with other stakeholders 
affected by the project. The project's success or failure 
depends largely on these formal and informal relation- 
ships, determined by strong and well-defined common 
interests. These interests can vary greatly depending 
onthe nature of a project. In most cases, such projects 
are characterised by a mix of functions, and so a broad 
range of stakeholders (private sector, civic organisa- 
tions, community groups, financial institutions, public 
authorities) contribute to its financial sustainability. An 
additional feature of the model is that, although the 
political instruments are determined by the local gov- 
ernment, civic actors play a significant role. Building 
formal and informal networks with public authorities is 
very important; however, all actors must ensure that 
their cooperation remains transparent. The OpenHer- 
itage cases studies mostly belonged to this category, 
showcasing that in an appropriate environment - pro- 
vided first and foremost by local and regional authori- 
ties — civic initiatives can thrive, influencing city and 
regional development in very positive ways (Fig. 2). The 
Broei and Largo Residéncias cases both introduce 
such models (Fig. 3). 


Model - Individual-interest-driven 

public model: 

The individual-interest-driven public model is 
very different in that it lacks both the broad coalition 
and the strong democratic element that are so impor- 
tant in Model 2. Although various stakeholders are 
present, there are no well-defined common interests; 
actors instead follow their individual goals, and their 
participation is often not a core activity for them. A top- 
down approach to planning and participation is appar- 
ent in the process, and even if the local authorities plan 
(and also implement) initiatives for citizen involvement 
(inviting public contributions to the planning process, 
conducting sociological surveys, organising public 
consultations, etc.), the potential of civic initiatives is 
under-utilised. Very often, these are large-scale adap- 
tive reuse projects that aim to stimulate the region's 
socio-economic development through renewing the 
landscape and strengthening its tourism potential. 


Model 4 - Individual-interest-driven 

civic model: 

This fourth model introduces the possibilities 
and limitations of what a mission-oriented NGO (or an 
SME with an ethical, environmental, social, and/or artis- 
tic agenda) can contribute to regional integration 


Fig. 2 
Temporary use at Broei 


Fig. 3 


Neighbourhood festival in Intendente/ 
Largo Residéncias 
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through an adaptive reuse project. This situation is evi- 
dent in the case from Warsaw, where neither the regu- 
latory environment nor the public authorities are 
particularly cooperative. To survive, the initiator organ- 
isations are typically well-embedded within an expert 
network and can engage with the local community. 
They also have informal relations with local authorities, 
but are rarely perceived as long-term partners by them. 
The projects are usually small-scale, and financially 
dependent on their own funds, additional work (for 
SMES, aside from their core business), volunteer work, 
and donations. Financial institutions do not play a sig- 
nificant role in their financing. At best, the regulatory 
environment does not hinder the implementation of 
these projects. Despite their difficulties and significant 
constraints, outcomes include strengthening local 
communities and preparing the ground for larger inter- 
ventions. 


Facing the barriers between 

authorities and communities 

The models outlined above show that the 
success of regional integration depends significantly 
on the behaviours of local and regional authorities. 
They have the capacity to connect and cooperate with 
NGOs and the local population; accommodate the par- 
ticipatory approaches necessary for broadening the 
scope of actors involved; and to provide initiatives of 
various sizes the opportunity to develop. A concluding 
question is: what does cooperation on a regional level, 
and involving various actors, give to local politicians 
and decision-makers? How can municipal heritage 
protection/maintenance and reuse initiatives profit 
from engaging on a regional level? Local politicians 
(interviewed in early 2022) stated that cooperation 
actually provides many benefits, but that most are not 
specific to AHR projects." 

Most importantly, the long-term trend shows 
an increasing proportion of successful projects and 
fewer failures. Involving people with different organisa- 
tional and social backgrounds - and often divergent 
interests — brings new ideas and strengthens the gen- 
eral vision of a project. This is essential, since AHR pro- 
cesses have a wide variety of possible applications, 
with varying outcomes and effects for local popula- 
tions. However, once a compromise is agreed, this 
increases the local embeddedness of the project and 
contributes to its acceptance by a wider audience. 
Additionally, the common vision ensures an easier real- 
isation phase, effectively lowering barriers. It was also 
mentioned that cooperation brings new ideas, innova- 
tion, and dynamics to projects; and creates a new per- 
spective for the future, giving the various actors a say 
in how their neighbourhoods will develop. 

Although in theory there are few downsides 
to cooperation among different tiers of government, in 
practice much depends on the attitudes of municipal 
leaders. The typical municipal bureaucratic structure 
does not support broad cooperation: most municipal- 
ities function within a silo structure, with each depart- 
ment focusing on a specific topic and knowing little 
about the others. Much depends on the specific munic- 
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ipal structures that are in place: more interdisciplinary 
teams, for example, encompassing regeneration rather 
than solely planning, appear better equipped to host 
heritage conservation officers and those responsible 
for overseeing adaptive reuse. 
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Largo Residéncias, Portugal: 
Inclusion through Job Creation 
and Advocacy in Lisbon 


By Levente Polyak and 
Jorge Mosquera 


Largo Residéncias is a hostel, hotel, artist residence, and café in 
Lisbon's fast-changing Intendente neighbourhood (Fig. 2). The initia- 
tive is managed by a cooperative, and uses revenues from tour- 

ism and events to develop projects that support the cultural and so- 
cial inclusion of the most vulnerable groups. In recent years, it has 
provided a social safety net for many of the area’s residents as well 
as a community hub, spearheading the discussion about Lisbon's 
touristification and gentrification. Through its inclusive job policy, 
cultural events, and advocacy work, Largo Residéncias exemplifies 
the introduction of social inclusion to the cultural sector and has mo- 
bilised the local community for a more resilient neighbourhood, 
resistant to gentrification. 

Largo Residéncias was previously based in a four-storey build- 
ing dating from the late 19th century, located at Largo Intendente, 
the central square of the Intendente neighbourhood in the northeast 
of the historic centre of Lisbon. Originally built as a ceramic factory, 
in past decades it had operated illegally as a brothel, leading to judicial 
confiscation of the property. The new owner began renovation but 
soon passed it over to the initiators of Largo Residéncias who inherited 
the construction site. In 2011, a ten-year rental contract was signed 
by this initiative that completed the renovation and included an 
additional floor, adapting the building for commercial and artistic 
purposes, creating a hostel, hotel, artist residency space, and a café 
hosting community gatherings. 

Under pressure from tourism-driven real estate development 
transforming the city’s historical areas, in 2021 Largo vacated the 
building on Largo Intendente. The cooperative moved its operations 
to a state-owned former military complex in the adjacent neigh- 
bourhood, contributing to the transformation of the barracks into so- 
cial housing and community facilities. 
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Fig. 1 
Largo Residéncias in Lisbon. Map 


Timeline 1850—2022 

1850s Construction of the ceramic factory by the Viuva Lamego family 
2011 Largo Residéncias rents the building on Largo Intendente 

2011 Renovation of Largo begins 

2012 The first residéncias begin 

2013 The rental contract is revised 

2013 The café opens 

2013 Renovation of Largo is completed 

2017 Conflicts begin with the landowner, who seeks to sell the building 
2018 Largo breaks even and pays back the cooperative members’ loans 
2019 Municipal regulation to limit new tourism facilities in historical areas 
2020 COVID-19 crisis: Largo acts as a quarantine facility 

2021 Largo’s rental contract is discontinued 

2021—2022 Largo launches temporary events at a new location, supporting the development of 


future social housing and community facilities 
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From ceramic factory to cultural venue 

Largo Residéncias was initiated by members of SOU 
Cultural Association (SOU Associação Cultural), an association 
set up by the dancer and cultural producer Marta Silva. SOU 
previously had a venue in Lisbon’s Mouraria neighbourhood, 
organising performing arts classes and cultural programmes. 
Looking for a suitable space for an art venue in Intendente, SOU 
members found the building at Largo Intendente that was in 
relatively good condition, making renovation more feasible 
(Fig. 1). The many rooms of the building suggested establishing 
an artist residency, at a time when tourism was non-existent in 
the area (Fig. 2). 

As all SOU members were inexperienced in tourism, 
commerce, and property management, they all took on new 
professional tasks and had to rely on external advice to per- 
form well. Legal and economic advice helped to develop Largo 
Residéncias as a social cooperative, and called for the partic- 
ipation of new members. The architectural firm Ateliermob, 
which originally conducted the renovation process, soon 
became a member of the cooperative. 

The concept of a studio/artist residency space sus- 
tained by a tourist accommodation facility was developed in a 
gradual process with inputs and ideas from the community 
surrounding SOU. Largo launched its cultural and social pro- 
gramming while renovating the building with other members 
of the cooperative, under the guidance of Ateliermob. The 
hostel opened gradually, accepting guests in its completed 
rooms while renovations were still under way, in order to bal- 
ance the renovation expenses with the hostel's revenue. The 
first two years were financially difficult, as the hostel was only 
partially operational and at that time remained closed during 
winter due to considerable heat loss in some rooms. The café 
studio opened in 2013, and soon became a beloved cultural 
and nightlife venue. Within three years, Largo was ready and 
fully operational. 

From 2011 to 2021 Largo Residéncias operated as a 
multi-purpose space combining social, cultural, and commer- 
cial functions. The resident artists’ apartments were situated 
on the top floor. Besides offering them accommodation for a 
period of two to six months, Largo Residéncias supported art- 
ists, architects, cultural producers, and researchers in fields as 
diverse as plastic and visual arts, dance, theatre, literature, and 
performance. Largo required residents' projects to contribute 
to the local community and its territory. Besides the residents’ 
spaces, the top floor also hosted Largo's production office. The 
first and second floors (each about 200 m?) were dedicated to 
short-term rentals, hosting tourists but also Largo's collabora- 
tors. The first floor had eight private rooms with en suite bath- 
rooms, while the second floor housed a hostel of nine rooms, 
with shared bathrooms, kitchen, and living rooms. 
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Fig. 2 
Largo Residéncias in Lisbon 


Fig. 3 
A room in Largo Residéncias 


Fig. 4 
Cafeteria on the ground floor of Largo 
Residéncias 


Fig. 5 
Community event in Intendente 
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“Visiting the building — and knowing that hairdressers and 
cafés are the most important meeting points — we 
thought we should have a café, as it would be the meeting 
point for not only our workers but also our neighbours 
and local people.” 

Marta Silva 


On the ground floor, Largo had a cafeteria, a studio and 
a shop occupying around 150 m? (Fig. 4). The café contributed 
to the economic viability of the entire socio-cultural project and 
created a meeting point for the community. The studio was one 
of the workspaces for artists-in-residence and a venue for 
showcasing their work. Besides its own venues, Largo's ground 
floor also hosted the bike.POP shop and the Largo Loja vinyl 
record store, both of which contributed to the organisation's 
financial sustainability. 

Largo Residéncias was part of the historical tissue of 
Intendente. The building has a typical facade with ceramic tiles 
that refer to its original function as a ceramic factory run by the 
Viuva Lamego family, making it one of the most spectacular 
landmarks on the square. 

The building enjoys heritage protection because it is 
located within the protection zone around two classified build- 
ings, making any change in the facades of these buildings 
complicated and time-consuming due to the need for approval 
by the Ministry of Culture. When the rental agreement was 
signed, the building's structural condition was not entirely 
clear. Incongruities are common in Lisbon buildings con- 
structed in the 19th century, because liberalisation of con- 
struction procedures during the 20th century allowed structural 
and non-structural walls to be modified without following a 
plan. Consequently, many buildings that were modified during 
the past decades reveal unanticipated problems during sub- 
sequent renovation. In the case of Largo, there were many con- 
struction and technical issues to solve, such as the absence of 
structural walls, and an electricity system non-compliant with 
current legal standards, which forced the architects to con- 
stantly re-adapt their design according to the emerging needs 
of the building. 

Largo Residéncias had been working on embracing 
both the tangible and intangible heritage of the building and 
surrounding neighbourhood. For example, in order to highlight 
the building’s past as a ceramic factory, Largo developed a 
variety of urban walks and visits to explore the ceramic tiles 
once produced in the building and used across the neighbour- 
hood and wider city. 


Under the pressure of tourism 

Intendente is a historical neighbourhood in Lisbon, 
located approximately 1.5 km northeast of the city’s central 
square, Praga do Comércio. Despite its central location, in the 
last decades of the 20th century the area was largely neglected 
by city councils and developers. Over time, Intendente there- 
fore became one of the most affordable yet also cosmopolitan 
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Touristification 


This concept describes the process of 
adapting the urban realm to the needs 
of tourism. It commonly implies the 
redistribution of resources from local to 
touristic uses, and often triggers real 
estate speculation that results in a gap 
in rental availability and greatly in- 
creases housing prices for residents. 
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and multi-cultural areas of the city. In the 1970s, with the dem- 
olition of some of the most deprived neighbourhoods of Lisbon, 
many families from these areas moved to Intendente, bringing 
with them drug and sex businesses. As a result, the Intendente 
neighbourhood became isolated and had a negative reputation 
throughout the city. 

Around 2010, the city council commenced a process 
to revitalise Mouraria and Intendente, the two neighbourhoods 
connected by Largo Intendente. The mayor at the time, António 
Costa, moved his office to Largo Intendente for three years, 
to bring attention to the area’s regeneration. Following the 
physical renovation of Largo Intendente, the area has been 
radically transformed, becoming a conflict zone between cit- 
izen-led initiatives trying to improve local residents’ living con- 
ditions versus investors buying up buildings and converting 
them into hotels and short-term rental apartment complexes. 
This evolution coincided with tourism assuming a greater role 
in Lisbon’s city economy, with many sectors specialising in 
tourism, as well as a boom in short-term rentals in central 
areas of the city. 

Intendente’s recent transformation is the result of a 
combination of local and global processes. One important 
aspect is the recent liberalisation of the housing market in the 
2000s. As a vestige of the fascist regime in Portugal (which 
ended іп 1974), rental prices had been frozen since the 1940s, 
which strongly affected Portuguese cities with significant 
rental markets. As a result, the lack of funds for landlords to 
maintain their properties led to the structural deterioration of 
buildings across entire neighbourhoods. Since 2004, new gov- 
ernmental and municipal policies have opened the housing 
market to private investors. With the economic crisis of 2008- 
2009, and under pressure from the IMF, European Commission, 
and European Central Bank, Portugal privatised many public 
buildings, revised rental laws, and lifted the rent freeze, leading 
to massive transformation in Portuguese real estate as well as 
mass evictions. 

Troubled by the economic crisis of 2008, Portugal has 
not only embraced the liberalisation of its housing stock but 
also the creation of fiscal programmes that attract foreign 
investment. International funds have been injected into the 
housing sector to promote tourism facilities and luxury apart- 
ments. Besides a few public spaces and social housing in 
peripheral areas of the city, there has been little public invest- 
ment in refurbishing the existing building stock. Cuts in gov- 
ernment funding forced municipalities to sell many buildings, 
including in Intendente, and contributed to increasing the value 
of private properties, thereby exacerbating the effects of gen- 
trification and touristification. 

When opening its doors in 2011, as the square was a 
construction site, Largo Residéncias only had a few neigh- 
bours: old bars, sports pubs, and an 82-year-old saloon. Largo's 
most direct engagement took place at the street level, with 
members of the cooperative talking to passers-by, getting to 
know residents in local bars, gaining their trust and inviting 


them to visit Largo Residéncias. This work included mapping 
the area’s social memory, collecting local stories countering 
the (largely negative) mainstream narratives of the neighbour- 
hood, instead presenting an image of a place with strong com- 
munity ties and solidarity networks, via festivals, exhibitions, 
and radio programmes. Slowly but steadily, Largo Residéncias 
gained the features of a community centre around which 
people from the neighbourhood started gathering. 


“We were keen on not acting as gentrifiers but to strengthen 
the networks of local commerce, local shops, and help the 
residents who suffered the most from the crisis and austerity 
first, and from tourism and real estate speculation 
afterwards. In a certain way we were trying to reorganise 
community in the neighbourhood.” 

Tiago Mota Saraiva 


Aware of the risks of gentrification and touristification, 
Largo became a key actor in mediating between public institu- 
tions and the local community, and in organising juridical sup- 
port to enable local associations and shopkeepers to resist 
pressure from real estate developers. Besides its daily activi- 
ties, Largo Residéncias also runs a wide range of initiatives 
aimed at strengthening the local community: theatre projects, 
dance workshops, exhibitions featuring the artists-in-resi- 
dence, and street festivals. Largo Residéncias is also at the 
source of many cultural events and programmes focusing on 
the life and personal stories of local residents (Fig. 5). These 
include Companhia Limitada, a theatre piece based on local 
stories of solitude and diseases, and Escuta, a radio pro- 
gramme interviewing a variety of local actors. 


*The projects developed in Largo Residéncias use art to 
empower people and to bring a reflexive way of thinking 
about what is happening in their personal lives as well as in 
the urban surrounding." 

Hélene Veiga Gomes 


A cooperative model for a fragile area 

New municipal policies supporting social and cultural 
initiatives coincided with Largo's ambition to run a space that 
can secure its economic sustainability. As renovations began 
in the area, Intendente and Mouraria were identified by the city 
council as candidates for BIP/ZIP, a seed-funding programme 
to support organisations and initiatives operating in priority 
neighbourhoods of Lisbon. 

In order to facilitate the best use of this funding, the 
municipality established local coordination offices (GABIPs) in 
some of the priority areas, acting as governance institutions 
involving borough municipalities, local stakeholders, and com- 
munity organisations. Largo Residéncias assumed an impor- 
tantroleinthelocal GABIP process and developedarelationship 
of trust both with local communities and municipal offices. 
Aware of their work in the neighbourhood, municipal offices 
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The BIP/ZIP programme 


This programme was launched by the 
Lisbon municipality's Department of 
Housing and Local Development in 2010 
to promote strategic partnerships in 
the city's priority neighbourhoods. The 
programme pinpointed 67 priority 
areas that were considered as 'social 
territorial fractures’, and were distribut- 
ed heterogeneously throughout the 
City's centre and periphery. The priority 
areas include social housing areas, in- 
formal settlements as well as historical 
neighbourhoods with high unemploy- 
ment rate, insecurity, poor accessibility 
and urban hygiene, and lack of services. 
The BIP/ZIP programme offers seed 
funding of up to €50,000 to initiatives, 
selected through an open call, allowing 
local organisations to carry out small 
projects that can act as catalysts for 
change. The total annual budget is 
approximately €1.5-2 million. 


GABIP 


GABIP offices are present in BIP/ZIP 
neighbourhoods, and consist of a co- 
ordinator from the municipality, and 

an executive committee including local 
key stakeholders in the urban regener- 
ation process. These committees usual- 
ly involve local associations, elected 
officials, and representatives of the De- 
partment of Housing and Local Devel- 
opment, but elected officials from other 
departments may also take part. The 
GABIPs allow the municipality to move 
decision-making to the local scale 
and share it with local actors. 


Cooperatives 


Cooperatives are ‘autonomous associ- 
ations of persons united voluntarily 

to meet their common economic, social, 
and cultural needs and aspirations 
through a jointly owned and democrat- 
ically controlled enterprise’ (Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance). In cooper- 
atives, economic benefits are distributed 
proportionally to each member’s level 
of participation. Democratic deci- 
sion-making in cooperatives implies that 
each member has an equal vote, no 
matter how large their financial contri- 
bution. 
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increasingly reached out to Largo Residéncias to evaluate 
urban development, and Largo assumed a role of mediating 
between citizens and the local authorities. 

In the first phase of conceiving Largo Residéncias, the 
initiators did not have tourism in mind, but were instead focused 
on cultural institutions and events as potential clients to bring 
performers and artists to Largo. Within a few years, this focus 
was extended as more and more tourists began to visit Inten- 
dente. Besides opening to tourists in general, Largo has main- 
tained its residency profile: more than 20 cultural institutions 
regularly book rooms in the hotel. 

In order to renovate the building, set up the organisa- 
tion, and pay the rent for the first months, Largo needed signif- 
icant upfront investment of approximately €200,000 (€150,000 
was needed to create the cafeteria and other ground floor 
spaces, and another €50,000 was spent on renovating the first 
floor). The Largo Residéncias cooperative raised money from 
various sources: €50,000 was invested by cooperative mem- 
bers and another €50,000 came from municipal funding. The 
remaining €100,000 was generated through Largo's economic 
activities. As an additional aid to the organisation's cash flow, 
the construction contractor deferred their fee of €50,000 until 
after the hostel's opening, an arrangement that enabled Largo 
to quickly complete the renovation. Moreover, Ateliermob 
offered its architectural services pro bono, in exchange for 
rooms to host the practice's interns. 

The renovation was organised incrementally, so that 
when a floor was ready it opened and began to generate rev- 
enue; this allowed the renovation to continue on the other 
floors. Finally, a grant of €50,000 from the BIP/ZIP programme 
helped launch Largo's activities but could not be spent on infra- 
structure or renovation. 

By 2017-2018, Largo's revenues allowed the organisa- 
tion to repay the original cooperative members' investment. 
Largo Residéncias's business plan was based on using com- 
mercial revenues (hotel and hostel) to support the cultural and 
artistic projects, cover workers' salaries, and improve their 
working conditions. While the hotel and hostel are responsible 
for most of Largo's profit, the cafeteria, despite its initial ambi- 
tions, does not generate revenue for cultural activities. Never- 
theless, its community function and the six jobs that it provides 
makes it an integral part of the project. Largo's main expense 
is the commercial rent paid to the building's owner. While the 
rent was originally set at €8,000 per month, this was lowered 
to €6,000 following protracted negotiation, due to the signifi- 
cant structural problems encountered in the building and the 
necessary renovations. 

Largo Residéncias has the organisational form of a 
cooperative, a model considered by initiators as suitable to 
represent an entity combining commercial, cultural, and social 
activities, and including the organisation's workers in deci- 
sion-making and ownership. The cooperative was founded by 
three members, and was later joined by ten members. All mem- 
bers had different backgrounds and professions but shared 
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the desire to develop а social programme in the Intendente 
neighbourhood. The members did not make equal financial 
investments but have equal decision-making power. The coop- 
erative has three sectors — one taking care of cultural activities, 
another responsible for accommodation, and the third for the 
cafeteria, with each sector having a coordinator. 


Asocial safety net for vulnerable people 

Largo Residéncias has had multiple impacts on the 
Intendente neighbourhood. While it arguably contributed to the 
area’s gentrification through its nightlife venue and tourism 
facilities, the organisation also created a variety of services in 
the neighbourhood that benefit local residents. Relying on its 
local network with residents and other associations created in 
the past years, Largo has effectively constituted a welfare net 
that takes care of vulnerable residents facing eviction or other 
destabilising life situations. For many local residents, joining 
activities organised by Largo was conceived as an empower- 
ment process, with increasing personal security, as well as new 
networking and job opportunities. 

Largo’s employment policies have also contributed to 
social integration. The organisation has created a variety of 
employment opportunities for people living in Intendente, 
mostly in the cafeteria and the hotel. Until 2021, Largo 
employed 15 workers, with 80-90% living in the neighbour- 
hood and 30% having a highly vulnerable social background. 
Of the 15 employees, 6.5 positions were created in the cafe- 
teria, 5.5 in accommodation, and 3 in the cultural department. 
Additional projects and festivals allow Largo to occasionally 
employ more people. By providing training and jobs, Largo 
Residéncias has also helped several vulnerable people change 
their lives and formalise their residence or citizenship status, 
welcoming them within a community that values equality and 
personal empowerment. 

Besides conducting its own activities, Largo Residén- 
cias has been engaged in advocating social inclusion policies. 
Through the local GABIP structure, Largo has advanced pro- 
posals for a law to empower the elderly, a section of society 
who may be isolated and often victims of exploitation and 
fraud. At both the local and national levels, Largo has been 
advocating housing-related legislation. Largo members are 
working on a new institution of cooperative housing to design 
processes of cooperativism in the city centre. 


“Largo is an important connector that can boost and organise 
people and civil society and can interact with important 
social movements. They try to put housing rights into the 
mainstream political and social agenda.” 

Luis Mendes 


Largo Residéncias also had an impact on municipal 
policies related to tourism. In October 2019, a new regulation 
prohibited new tourism facilities in Lisbon’s historical areas. 
However, tourism facilities that reuse a formerly vacant building 


and accommodate social and cultural projects for local devel- 
opment and housing, are exempt from this ban. Clearly, the 
regulation has been inspired by Largo Residéncias, aiming at 
limiting extractive real estate speculation and promoting anew, 
more sustainable and responsible logic of tourism. 

During the first months of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
Largo suspended all of its activities to offer rooms to the Cen- 
tral Hospitals of Lisbon to host people in need. This situation 
led to financial difficulties for Largo, exacerbated by pressure 
from the building’s owners who sought to sell the building to 
be converted into another high-end hotel in central Lisbon. The 
original rental contract on Largo Intendente concluded in 2021 
and was not renewed. 

The end of the rental contract signalled the fact that all 
this advocacy work was not enough to protect Largo Residén- 
cias against the real estate pressures faced by most initiatives 
and residents in central Lisbon. The cooperative’s vulnerability 
as a tenant of a private landlord offered a cautionary tale, and 
the future of Largo Residéncias is envisioned in public or com- 
munity-owned properties. 

By the time the cooperative had to leave Largo Inten- 
dente, members of Largo Residéncias, aware of pressure from 
the changing real estate market, had been negotiating a new 
location for several years. Largo temporarily opened its new 
venue in a state-owned former military barracks, about БОО m 
from Intendente, with the neighbourhood festival Bairro em 
Festa. 

In order to sustain its programmes during this transi- 
tional period, Largo partnered with other organisations to 
carry out cultural and social activities at the site. They worked 
on improving the artistic residence programme while devel- 
oping a programme for refugees with the idea of integrating 
diverse groups of artists, creators, refugees, homeless people, 
and neighbours. While the military barracks is planned to 
become a social housing facility, Largo Residéncias, together 
with other local organisations, will use the complex until the 
start of the construction works and envisions inclusion in the 
future project. 
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Praga Lab, Poland: 
The Heritage of Warsaw’s 
Other Side 


By Katarzyna Sadowy, 
Dominika P. Brodowicz 


Praga is part of Warsaw, Poland, but has such a distinctive character 
that it is often perceived as being a separate area. Such a distinction 
has strong path-dependence, which even today impacts both the im- 
age of Praga and its actual urban form. The name ‘Praga’ is usually 
used to describe the entire part of the city located on ‘the other side’ 
of the Vistula River, which cuts Warsaw in two not only physically 

but also in economic, social, and cultural terms. The habit of calling 
this area Praga persisted even as the area grew, and today it encom- 
passes seven (out of 18) districts, with only two of them officially 
named so. The Praga Cooperative Heritage Lab and the area for its in- 
terventions lie within the Praga North district, encompassing the 
traditional and historical part of Praga (Fig. 1). 

In 2020, Praga North’s population was 63,442. The district expe- 
rienced population decline over the preceding decade, from 71,009 
people in 2010 and 66,495 in 2015. The Praga North and South districts 
have Warsaw’s highest rates of unemployment among working age 
inhabitants. 

This dynamic yet troubled environment results from the pro- 
found transformation initiated in 1989, which was most effectively 
carried out in other parts of Warsaw but is still in progress in Praga 
North. Trade and industry were previously large employers, but the 
area lost its economic base as a result of radical structural shifts 
in the local labour market. During the 1990s and early 2000s, it remained 
less attractive for investments than the west part of the city. During 
the last decade, two factors pushed Praga towards a new reality. On 
one hand, there was public investment: revitalisation programmes 
and construction of the metro line connecting it to the city centre. Pri- 
vate investment followed, encompassing transformation of former 
industrial sites, mostly for residential uses and high-end retail and lei- 
sure. Praga’s long-neglected heritage became many things, including: 
an object of attraction for a consumerist city, a barrier to develop- 
ment, and an element of a neglected past. 
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Fig.1 


Praga Lab in Warsaw. Map 
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1902 Construction of a bakery 

After 1945 Centrally planned economy and nationalisation of production sector 

After 1989 Transition towards free market economy, reinstatement of local governance 

2010 Bakery ends production 

2012 Failed venture to reuse the Bakery as a club/restaurant 

2015 Opening of Museum of Praga 

2016 Opening of Creativity Centre 

2019 New tenant plans to adapt the Bakery as a restaurant/workshop space 

2020 Bakery listed as a monument; COVID-19 halts the tenant’s plan; end of the contract 
with the municipality 

2021 Community Hub (Dom Kultury) finds new location in adapted Konopacki Palace 

2022 Praca Praga exhibition; Praga Lab’s circular workshops 
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Praga North as an ambiguous place 

of industrial heritage 

Warsaw has been the capital of Poland since the 16th 
century, but the historic Praga (a small part of which is called 
Praga today) was incorporated into the city in the late 18th cen- 
tury. Even as a part of the capital city, it remained underdevel- 
oped, with built environment of poorer quality and with 
inhabitants of lower skills and income. Praga experienced rad- 
ical transformation in the late 19th century, under Russian 
occupation. The construction of a railway connecting Warsaw 
to Russian markets, and the lifting of custom duties, opened 
new economic possibilities. Industrialisation was the strongest 
economic growth factor that Praga ever experienced, and 
remained so during subsequent intensive stages of industrial- 
isation: between the two world wars, in an independent coun- 
try; and after 1945, during the centrally planned economy. 
Before the Second World War, Praga developed mainly due to 
the private sector and entrepreneurs: from such captains of 
industry as Wedel (owner of the famous chocolate factory), to 
those who owned several plots of land and developed them 
for various manufacturing ventures, to craftspeople, pedlars, 
and vendors at the famous Rózycki Bazaar. The grey economy 
constituted a significant element of this thriving but chaotic 
environment. 

Trade and manufacturing allowed economic develop- 
ment in Praga, but the remaining tangible elements of these 
two activities differ. Traditionally, Praga lacked places visited 
by the upper class and wealthier customers. Even while factory 
owners relocated production halls to Praga during the 1920s 
and 1930s, flagship stores and offices remained on the other 
side of the river (Fig. 2). 

Therefore, trade consisted of wholesale operations on 
one hand, and very modest stores, markets, and street vendors 
on the other. Rózycki Bazaar was famous - especially during 
the post-war period of the centrally planned economy, when 
the network of contacts and tradition of the shadow economy 
provided unusually abundant opportunities. Nevertheless, the 
area lacked affluent department stores, elegant restaurants, 
or cafés that could become appreciated as heritage assets. 
Apart from 'Rózyc' there is no specific built heritage, in archi- 
tectural or artistic terms, related to the area's trading tradition. 

Industrial sites and buildings were the most character- 
istic tangible elements of the area. Work, in factories or in trade, 
is in fact Praga's heritage, manifested not only in large (post-) 
industrial sites, but intertwined in all manners with the urban 
fabric of the district. Significant investment and large-scale 
production resulted in several spill overs, including craft and 
repairs. There were many small workshops and repair services 
along the streets; the inner courtyards of the tenement houses 
were often sites for small workshops or warehouses; and 
people were sewing, mending, and repairing things in their own 
crowded flats. 

The durability of the local heritage varied in the 20th 
century and during the transition period initiated in 1989. Large 


industrial sites maintained their role relatively late, despite 
many drawbacks caused by destruction and looting during the 
two world wars. After 1945, some industrial buildings were 
adapted for other uses (e.g., offices), but many were modern- 
ised and equipped for new phases of manufacturing. The most 
famous among them were the Wedel chocolate factory (for 
some time called 22nd July as a state-owned company) and 
the Koneser Vodka Factory. Pollena Uroda produced cosmetics 
that were known in all Polish households during the 1970s and 
1980s, while Avia was a manufacturer of advanced aircraft 
engines. All of them operated as production sites in Praga from 
the early 20th century and until the 1990s or early 2000s. Also, 
mid-size production sites, such as the 3rd Mechanised Bakery 
(experiment case for Praga Lab) operated for over a century. 
The history of small workshops and individual craftspeople is 
more difficult to follow, but several places (especially those 
offering repairs) had been known in Praga for decades. 


Praga displays three elements of continuity: 

* Conservation of built heritage and continuity of use 
of a specific site; 

* Existing built heritage (factories, workshops) 
adapted for new uses; 

* The presence of specific types of industry, craft, 
and repair sectors in the area (but not necessarily 
contemporaneously). 


Numerous large factories were adapted for new uses, 
with some level of preservation of the built heritage but entirely 
new societal linkages and meaning. Some sites (including 
those that were municipally owned) remained vacant and fell 
into disrepair. Paradoxically, the most durable element of Pra- 
ga's heritage turned out to be an intangible one: skills, and tra- 
ditions of work and craft. 

Now, after ЗО years of transition, it is probably too late 
to look for a strong community connected by the experience 
of work in Praga's former factories, even if some memories and 
emotional relations are still present. Yet, the community of art 
and craft found its new form, better adapted to modern expec- 
tations. This group is struggling for several reasons, facing both 
threats and new opportunities. 


Transformations 

In Praga as elsewhere, the transformation of former 
industrial sites encompasses market-oriented investments of 
international and local developers. The Koneser Centre is mar- 
keted as a supra-local hub of commerce, elegant restaurants, 
hotel, conference centre, and Museum of Vodka as a tourist 
attraction. The large site of the former Pollena Uroda factory 
has been adapted and developed as housing, with services 
and stores for white-collar clients of above-average income. 
Property developers have become strong players in Warsaw, 
benefiting from the market-oriented strategies and policies of 
the City of Warsaw. 
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Fig. 2 
Abandoned Michel Mill in Praga 
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Praga North was included in both of the City of War- 
saw’s revitalisation programmes, spanning 2005-2013 and 
2015-2022. The municipality also owns and manages numer- 
ous sites and buildings throughout the district. Municipal 
investment, including construction of a second metro line, is 
currently one of the strongest factors for change in Praga. 
Even though Praga North still generally lacks large public insti- 
tutions, there are two whose work is connected to Praga her- 
itage and which are very active in creating links between the 
past and the future: the Museum of Praga (a branch of the 
Museum of Warsaw) and Dom Kultury Praga (DK Praga, local 
Community Hub). It is worth mentioning that both organisa- 
tions are based in heritage buildings. The Museum of Praga 
occupies a historic tenement house from the 19th century, a 
listed monument in a listed area, with modern extension (ele- 
ments of Jewish ritual buildings were also discovered), while 
DK Praga is located in a historic mansion of the well-known 
Praga entrepreneur, Ksawery Konopacki. Both institutions 
support workers’ heritage, but their locations and buildings are 
not related to places of production. 

Praga still retains a strong presence of artists, the cre- 
ative sector, and micro-entrepreneurs. At Targowa Street, the 
municipality established the Creativity Centre (Centrum 
Kreatywnosci Targowa 56) to support the creative sector. 
Since 2020, the centre has been privately operated by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Several curators of the Museum of 
Praga, entrepreneurs, and activists also live in the district. 
Physical proximity facilitates easier informal contacts but, 
during the Praga Lab activities, bottlenecks were observed 
regarding cooperation between actors, including a lack of 
time, common space, occasion to meet, and several gaps in 
information flow. 


Experimenting with activating tools 

The heritage community was involved in testing vari- 
ous tools alongside Praga Lab. These were structured via three 
groups of activities: the Bakery, Made in Praga, and the Living 
Memory Exhibition (LME). The goal was to create a basis for 
new solutions, embedding the local economy and society in 
the heritage of work, and to support heritage-driven uses of 
the existing sites. Heritage sites included both listed and 
unlisted locations. The goal was common, but the three paths 
differed in terms of their starting points. Praga Bakery was a 
place, chosen as a case study. Made in Praga focused on 
people, and the contemporary heritage community of art and 
craft. LME presented the potential for reinterpreting heritage, 
andthe often unknown and underestimated potential of places 
and people. 

The Bakery (in Polish, Piekarnia) located at 2/4 Stolar- 
ska Street, became an object of a series of Praga Lab work- 
shops held in 2020, which focused on adaptive reuse, including 
both tangible and intangible heritage of the place. The site was 
included in the register of monuments in 2020 and remains 
nearly unchanged since its construction in the early 1900s. 


However, in order to prepare the Bakery for business and social 
activities, it requires substantial renovation estimated at cost- 
ing more than 4 million PLN (around €920,000). For over a cen- 
tury, Piekarnia served its original function, as a small complex 
with workplace and residential functions in one location. It is 
currently a municipally owned property administrated by the 
district’s Property Management Office (ZGN). The site is pre- 
cious and attractive, yet is currently unused and its future 
remains uncertain. To develop proposals and recommenda- 
tions for the future use(s) of the Piekarnia site, a workshop was 
organised based on the well-established practice of the 
Warsaw branch of the Association of Polish Architects (OW 
SARP). The teams that participated in the workshop were 
chosen via an open call. In addition to reflecting heritage 
values, both the proposal and final recommendations were 
required to be community-oriented and to encompass the 
principles of a circular economy. 

The first one chosen, mamArchitekci, focused on a 
non-profit solution. The second, Zaczyn, developed a not-only- 
for-profit idea for bringing life back to the Bakery. Both teams 
proposed that the Bakery should be a combination of work- 
place and residential complex, which reflects its original func- 
tions (Fig. 3). 

The concept by mamArchitekci included organising an 
open tender for investors with documented experience in 
community-focused projects and the ability to ensure capital. 
The solution was based on a 20-year or longer horizon; neces- 
sity of waivers or discounts on operational costs from the 
public owner granted to the operator; starting activities in 
stages, to generate income early and use it for subsequent 
phases of adaptation; and flexibility of functions (the possibil- 
ity of modifying these to match the changing needs of users/ 
customers). 

In the concept based on the not-only-for-profit 
approach, the Zaczyn team proposed two separate entities 
located in the Bakery, working in the form of a consortium. Each 
should have separate goals and scopes of activity. One would 
focus on a social programme and community- and place-mak- 
ing. The other, called the operator, would be dedicated to 
property administration and management, together with mon- 
itoring the investment process. The proposal would also 
necessitate a lease period of at least 20 years from the City of 
Warsaw (currently, leases on public properties are for three to 
five years, with possible extension but without any formal 
guarantee). Zaczyn also advised exemption from rental costs 
and even reimbursement of utility costs. It was suggested that 
tenants should have the option of subletting the space on a 
commercial basis, which under current legal conditions is not 
possible with public properties. 

The published recommendations detailed the financial 
analysis, institutional solutions, and sustainable approach to 
the technology applied to the architectural design. 

The aim of the workshops was to search for solutions 
for the Bakery, but the conclusions could be applicable to sim- 
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Long-term cooperation 


Two concepts for socially responsible 
reuse were proposed for the Bakery. 
Financial and managerial analysis 
showed that the basis of the feasibility 
would be a long-term contract be- 
tween the city (the site's owner) and 
new tenant. A near-term perspective 
of just a few years (which is typical of 
municipal contracts) would be much 
too short – either to ensure a return on 
investment or to create a long-term 
plan of cooperation with various stake- 
holders who might gradually become 
involved with the place: a 20-year lease 
period would be appropriate. 


Fig. 3 
Visualisation of Piekarnia from before 
it has been Stolarska Street 


Fig. 4 
Art workshop, sculpture TU 
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ilar historical workplaces not only in Praga district or Warsaw, 
but also in other Polish cities, which are filled with similar 
post-industrial gems. 

Openness, cooperation, respect for heritage, and a will 
to bring together a wide range of stakeholders were also 
reflected in the Made in Praga project, which was similarly 
announced via an open call in 2019. Its aim was to support 
better connections between the local economy and artistic 
activity through Praga’s tangible and intangible heritage, by 
empowering business entities through various financial and 
non-financial tools. 

Initially, Praga Lab planned to support only one appli- 
cant. However, the quality of submissions was high, and so 
strongly connected with the heritage of work, that three can- 
didates were chosen. The first was Natural Born, whose cre- 
ator, the artist Anna Szuflicka, combines art with responsible 
manufacturing. Her work focuses on the design and produc- 
tion of small items of interior decor such as lamps, clocks, and 
candlesticks. The brand aims to produce simple and func- 
tional objects in small series. All products are made locally in 
Praga district, in cooperation with local artisans. Second, Look 
Inside is a vintage store created by Marek Rykiel and Janek 
Rygiel, who are also co-organisers of the Cuda Wianki festival 
and creators of the Museum of Polish Clocks. By selling used 
items, they offer them a second life. They repair some items 
prior to sale, which is not only a manifestation of circular 
economy practices but also authentic to the spirit of Praga 
district. Third, Pedet.shop, created by Katarzyna Osinska, 
consists of three brands, one of which, Praga Warszawa 
(Warsaw souvenirs), became a focus of cooperation with an 
artist. Her projects stemmed from her own local patriotism 
and wish to create a positive image of Praga districts among 
inhabitant of left-bank Warsaw as well as tourists and new- 
comers. 

Between 2020 and 2022, despite the coronavirus pan- 
demic and numerous lockdowns in Poland, Praga Lab carried 
out all planned activities with the winners of the Made in Praga 
competition, including mentoring and advisory sessions, incor- 
porating the development of a business model. Praga Lab 
decided to become a partner in the fourth Cuda Wianki festival, 
which is organised cyclically and promotes a vintage culture 
and waste-reduction paradigm, but also creates a positive 
image of the area and popularises Nowa Praga among Warsaw 
residents and tourists. The festival's fourth edition took place 
in 2020 and was a great success, not only for the number of 
artists and entrepreneurs taking part but also the number of 
people encouraged to visit Nowa Praga. 

The results of cooperation among local entrepreneurs 
and artists, through Made in Praga, were satisfactory, yet the 
impact of COVID-19 and economic difficulties resulting from 
the energy crisis in 2022 are yet to be revealed for the long 
term. Nevertheless, the role of craft turned out to be so signif- 
icant that the Praga Lab decided to run Co.Creative workshops 
in February 2022. The aim was to mark once again that the dis- 
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trict’s heritage comprises not only monuments and conserva- 
tion practices but a heritage of work, repair, and production. 
The workshops also enabled the direct involvement of a 
broader heritage community. Free public events were offered 
in the form of training for people who were not necessarily 
involved in the fields covered by the daily workshops, but who 
were eager to learn about those fields through their own activ- 
ity and through interaction with others. 

Three further workshops were organised in coopera- 
tion with DK Praga, Praga Museum of Warsaw, which were held 
at the Patacyk Konopackiego (Konopacki Palace). The first was 
a production workshop, based on the idea that small-scale and 
local production of items builds the identity of places and cre- 
ates relationships with customers, contractors, and the local 
community. In this context, the workshop was focused on reus- 
ing clothes and materials. The workshop was titled Circular 
Sewing and run by Paulina Leszczyk, representing the Kompro- 
mis brand. During the workshop, new items were created using 
second-hand clothes that the participants purchased in the 
neighbourhood. The design for a ‘zero waste’ backpack was 
shared online by Paulina Leszczyk. 

The second, an art workshop, was hosted by Józef 
Gatazka, a Warsaw-based visual artist and sculptor. It involved 
constructing an 'unusual monument' as an artistic confronta- 
tion of the phenomenon of monument-mania. The result was 
a collaborative work between the artist and workshop partici- 
pants, who began with a dialogue about Praga’s identity from 
their personal perspectives (Fig. 4). The monument was dedi- 
cated to the district, and took the form of two letters forming 
the word ‘TU’ (‘here’ in Polish) This, according to the partici- 
pants ‘reminds Praga residents that the centre of the world is 
right here, not there or anywhere else. The materialised ‘TU’ is 
a guardian of what is close to our hearts, what is our own’. The 
sculpture consisted of elements that became part of a ‘wan- 
dering exhibition’, to appear on balconies across Praga as a 
flowerpot, candlestick, decoration, etc., thereby bringing art to 
everyday life. 

The third event, Craft Café, is an example of how the 
work, art, and heritage of Praga blend with each other. The idea 
for this workshop was inspired by the work of Edward Manitius 
(primarily a designer and owner of a toy factory), which was 
presented at the same time at the Museum of Praga. Confec- 
tioners from Tadam! ran a workshop inspired by Manitius’ pro- 
ject (a wooden box of sweets that serves as a toy, designed 
almost a century ago) and created Praga Bunny. During the 
meeting, participants were invited to create edible reproductions 
of an animal, based on the project and under guidance of con- 
fectioner Maks Szostak. The project itself proved to be a great 
success, and was awarded the Laurel of the Marshal of the 
Mazovian Voivodeship at the 15th edition of the competition. 

All of the Co-Creative workshops were summed up 
during the last, common discussion and presentation of the 
results, accompanied by a seminar on circular economy prin- 
ciples, presented by the od.coop Foundation. 
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Living Memory Exhibition Praca Praga 

Praga long had a reputation as the most dangerous 
neighbourhood in Warsaw. Grey economy and crime-related 
activities were linked to the area’s former image as a dirty and 
poor district of factories and workers. Such economic activities 
were replaced by conspicuous consumption in newly adapted 
post-industrial sites. Heritage connected to manufacturing, 
manual and craft work started to disappear from the narrative 
or else gained false aesthetic attraction. 

The Living Memory Exhibition (LME) was organised as 
atool to present an alternative image of Praga heritage to the 
broader public. The exhibition was entitled Praca Praga (praca 
means work in Polish), and work was the leading theme. The 
exhibition took place in February 2022, and five proposals 
were chosen: 

Viola Głowacka, a young but already successful artist, 
fulfilled her dream of experimenting with an unusual space for 
artistic exhibition. Having already exhibited at locations 
including the Museum of Modern Art in Warsaw, she decided, 
literally, to set up shop in a pavilion of a modest bazaar. The 
artist presented her works inspired by the life of Praga, 
accompanied by ready-mades, objects bought at the same 
bazaar and from street vendors. She spent most of the day 
during the exhibition as any other seller at the bazaar, pre- 
senting her ‘products’ to the public, talking to visitors and 
other vendors. 

Maria Kiesner opened her own studio, which is shared 
with several other artists, to the public. For visitors, it was an 
occasion to enter a post-industrial space that is usually inac- 
cessible. The artist focused on representations of both lost and 
surviving symbolic buildings in Praga. Visitors could view the 
artist's paintings and the research materials that led to their 
creation. The goal was to present the studio as a working 
space, and to increase public awareness of the often-difficult 
conditions in which artistic work is undertaken. 

Aga Szreder is an artist well known for her work in the 
specific medium of shadow sculpture. For LME, she presented 
the ‘Worker’ (in Polish, professions are gendered, so it was clear 
that this was a male worker). The sculpture was composed of 
ready-made objects related to the physical work: bricks, saws, 
and trowels. After dark, and with the use of artificial light, their 
shadows appeared as a grotesque military tank. This ambigu- 
ous eulogy of male, industrial work was confronted with images 
(on a looped video) of the hard, physical work of sculpting 
undertaken by the artist herself, with the ‘Worker’ presented in 
the window of the artistic studio. 

Kasia Rysiak and Paulina Mirowska organised an exhi- 
bition around a chess set. The project resulted from a collabo- 
ration between several craftspeople and specialists, to create 
a durable and highly aesthetic product. The entire process of 
design, prototyping, and manufacture was presented during 
the exhibition through drawings, experimental pieces, tools, 
and artistic photographs. These were presented in the work- 
space, Pracownia Wschodnia, where both artists are part of an 
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Added value of local 
businesses 


Made in Praga process, Co.Creative 
workshops, and the Praca Praga exhi- 
bition encompassed the presence of 
small businesses that offer several val- 
ues important for the further sustain- 
able development of Praga. They cre- 
ate strong ties to the place and are 
interested in its heritage; in their prac- 
tices they are very respectful to vari- 
ous groups present in Praga, including 
those who suffer from social and eco- 
nomic inequalities; they are often strict 
about environmentally responsible 
means of production, repair, and con- 
sumption. 
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informal group. Visitors could learn not only about the herit- 
age-driven process of manufacturing chess pieces, but also 
the principles and methods used by the group to adapt the 
space. 

Following Warsaw’s well-established tradition of craft 
confectionery, three siblings, Maks, Sonia, and Ania Szostak, 
founded Tadam! as a high-quality confectioner, which brings 
a bit of luxury and pleasure to Praga. For the exhibition, they 
proposed a comment on (over)consumption, mass produc- 
tion, and luxury: an edible golden egg presented in the window 
of their workshop. This plays upon the concept of the most 
luxurious Fabergé eggs, affordable for very few; and that of a 
‘surprise egg’, which is affordable but of low quality. They pro- 
posed a product located in-between, contrasting the elegant 
arrangement of the window with the dilapidated facade of the 
heritage building. 


Impacts through valuing local heritage 

Praga preserved much of its original architecture, char- 
acter, and identity, even as the industrial sites gradually lost 
their functions (Fig. 5). Today, the area provides a good case 
study for the reuse of a former industrial district, alternatives 
to market-driven commercial centres and housing, as well as 
to the dominance of top-down municipal investment. Praga is 
a unique example, not only in Warsaw, of empowering a local 
economy, and especially of micro-entrepreneurs, who often 
are not focused solely on economic gain, but are heritage- and 
culture-driven in their tangible and intangible spectrums. It 
became clear that such entrepreneurship needs to be based 
on networking (which resulted from Praga Lab’s activities) and 
support from the public sector (whose long-term engagement 
remains to be seen) and must convey the role of work in both 
the district's heritage and its future. It is important to emphasise 
that for all actors involved in Praga, its character and community 
were important on various levels — ranging from inspiration, to 
history, and access to business opportunities, and certainly 
including architecture and the built environment. The keys to 
establishing cooperation were twofold: (1) strong relations to 
Praga and its heritage, either tangible or intangible; and (2) 
those actors who could be the gatekeepers of change, either 
as decision-makers or as pioneers of new solutions for herit- 
age-driven initiatives. 

Praga Lab was initiated in the context of the European 
Union's Horizon 2020 project OpenHeritage, and encom- 
passed the core team: Katarzyna Sadowy (architect, econo- 
mist), Maciej Czeredys (architect, heritage specialist), 
Dominika P. Brodowicz (economist, futurist), and Natalia Daca 
(dissemination and public relations specialist). It was sup- 
ported by an advisory board, comprising: a historian/heritage 
specialist; cultural manager/local activist; circular economy 
specialist; and a specialist in public administration. Coopera- 
tion was established at both city and local levels, including: the 
City of Warsaw, Creativity Centre, New Craft Nów Association, 
the Museum of Warsaw, and Museum of Praga. Various actors 


were involved during the project, including the director of the 
Conservation Office, local entrepreneurs (art and craft), archi- 
tects, sociologists, heritage specialists, and art curators. 
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Broei, Belgium: 
The Legacy of Pleasure. 
The Adaptive Reuse of Devil 
Castle in Ghent 


By Federica Fava 


Broei is a non-profit organisation founded in Ghent in 2019, that 
functions as facilitator among parties, building a network grounded 
on mutual support and trust. Within the temporary approach to city 
development, Broei is a pioneer case, since it has evolved within a 
listed building (Fig. 2). Although Ghent has a long tradition of tempo- 
rary uses, their application to cultural heritage is a novelty in the city 
scenario, presenting future challenges in terms of policy and sectori- 
al integration in public administration. However, it is worth noting 
that Ghent is internationally known in matters of community-centre 
urbanism. Since 2014, the municipality has provided a Temporary Use 
Fund (annual budget €300,000) to support ‘soft’ adaptations of va- 
cant assets, which goes hand in hand with the proliferation of new 
urban energies and skills. Emerging initiatives are subsidised at various 
levels (from €6,000 to €35,000) to be used to make buildings opera- 
tional through standards of safety and habitability. 

The motivation for introducing such policy instruments in Ghent 
is twofold. Firstly, they reflect the public recognition of a growing 
civic and active fabric of the city, reclaiming space in order to host 
activities that (potentially) have a large impact on the cityscape. On 
the other hand, they respond to development needs, providing partic- 
ipative planning tools adopted by the municipality to test possible 
renewal solutions. Beyond buildings, the main legacy of such experi- 
ence is the creation of a social network that endures long after the 
conclusion of the initiatives themselves, thereby reshaping the rela- 
tional structure of the city, or its urban brain. 


“Reflecting on the legacy of temporary use in Ghent is not an easy 
task. We posed this question during the REFILL project (URBACT), 

a European project of knowledge exchange with nine other cities, 
where we want to focus on what happens after temporary uses. 
What we learned was that the biggest thing that consolidates after 
such uses is the network. During the projects there occurs a huge 
mobilisation of people. When a project stops, therefore, you need to 
be aware that a new collaboration exists and lot of people move 
from one place to another. This is what happened in Ghent. Moreover, 
funding temporary use also means to advance learning processes 
of those city departments that are closer to funded initiatives. And 
that’s the most interesting evidence, namely you understand that 
the main legacy is not about buildings, but rather about people’s 
evolution – as they become catalysts of the city.” 

Emma Tytgadt 
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The large body of experience regarding temporary uses in Ghent was 
crucial for advancing Broei. The collaboration with other initiatives 
such as NEST largely facilitated the setting up and launching of the pro- 
ject, providing appropriate contacts and knowledge to address 
complex urban operations. As mentioned, Broei is a temporary initia- 
tive, developed in the Castle Geeraard de Dueivelsteen, a 13th- 
century cultural asset located in Ghent city centre (Fig. 3), known as 
Devil Castle. The castle’s name derives from its former owner, knight 
Geeraard Vilain, whose dark, somatic features inspired the naming of 
the old castle. Initiated in 2018, Broei was launched in 2020 as an 
open house, running from approximately May to October. Its primary 
mission is to give new functions to the old castle, discovering mean- 
ingful trajectories of development for the city of Ghent. 

The project thus provides space, time, and resources to youth 
organisations that are willing to participate in collectively rewriting 
the castle’s story while experimenting and testing their own ideas in 
matters of cultural, social, and entrepreneurial validity. 

Groups or associations can apply to the yearly calls launched 
by Broei, choosing among three main topics: technology and sus- 
tainability; entrepreneurship and learning; expression and creativity. 
More generally, the project provides the opportunity for experiment- 
ing with new ways of making and living together, and offers a variety 
of cultural programmes (e.g., performance, exhibitions, lectures, 
etc.), thus making a positive contribution to improving living conditions 
in Ghent. 

Overall, the openness of this space is mainly conceived in 
terms of ‘safety’, which implies the definition of an environment where 
everyone feels free to engage and experiment. On the other hand, 
safety is expressed with regard to relationships. 
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Fig. 1 
The Castle, Ghent. Мар 


Timeline 


1200—2024 


1200 


Construction of Devil Castle 


1700 


The former castle undergoes several adaptation and transformation projects 


1800 


Devil Castle used as orphanage for boys, an asylum, and then as fire station before being 
acquired by the Belgian Government and used as the National Archive from the late 
19th century 


2010 


Closure of the National Archive; Devil Castle remains unused 


2015 


Devil Castle partially used for residential purposes; acquisition by Koiba 


2016 


Koiba asked Architecture Workroom Brussels to identify possible functions for the Castle 


2018 


Devil Castle hosts temporary cultural activities 


2019 


Broei non-profit organisation founded 


2020 


Test phase of reusing the castle by Broei 


2022 


End of reuse test phase 


2023 


Renovation work started 


2024 
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Broei temporarily located in a new building supporting the European Youth Capital in Ghent 
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Fig. 2 
Castle Geeraard de Dueivelsteen 


Fig. 3 
Community space in the castle 


Fig. 4 
The podium on the ground floor of 
the castle 
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Adapting а castle for the youth 

In autumn 2015, having been for sale for five years, 
Devil Castle passed from the ownership of the Belgian state to 
Koiba, a Ghent holding that acquired the complex for €2.205 
million. The final price barely exceeded the minimum auction 
price, originally set at €2.2 million, once again confirming that 
for urban assets to be open, some form of control over these 
‘new lands’ is a prerequisite for commons-oriented forms of 
development. Unsurprisingly, the not-for-profit intention of the 
company has played a fundamental role in the promotion of a 
slower process of transformation, opting for prioritising 
research and participation, together with the socially oriented 
adaptive heritage reuse of the castle (Fig. 3). 

In 2010 the National Archive, located in the castle since 
the late 19th century, was closed, leaving it empty for about five 
years (see timelines). To tackle uncertainties about the future 
function of the castle, the new owner embraced a more 
*relaxed' relationship with time, by opening its premises up to 
experimental uses. To this end, the non-profit organisation 
Architecture Workroom Brussels conducted a study to under- 
stand appropriate (needed) uses that would return this space 
backto the city of Ghent. The findings highlighted an increasing 
need to respond to youth seeking employment opportunities, 
underlying the urgency of providing them with a continuously 
open-ended place. The large size of the castle, on one hand, 
and on the other its changing but constant historical social 
function that has unfolded throughout the centuries, have 
encouraged a process of rethinking the asset as a never-ending 
project in the process of scaling up the city transition towards 
more collaborative forms of development. Inheriting this ambi- 
tion, Broei's goal has been to create a place where young 
people aged 16 to 30 can take the initiative, by exploring their 
interests and passions in a free and safe environment, 
grounded on principles of diversity and collaboration. 


*When choosing the name Broei it is because our idea was to 
create a place where things can brew, or grow. 
However, growing implicates a more regular process, a ‘one 
way' growth that means to a certain extent you 
already know where you are going, what are your trajectories. 
Brewing instead entails a mounting and unpredictable 
energy, the forms or outcomes of which you do not know will 
be produced over time.” 

Marie Vanderghote 


In accordance with the mutational nature of the castle, 
it should be highlighted that, at the time of its acquisition by 
Koiba, it was already undergoing low-profile reuse, made pos- 
sible through a specific legal instrument, the Bruikleenoveern- 
komst. Adopted by the Municipality of Ghent as part of the 
city's anti-squatting strategy, the Bruikleenoveernkomst is a 
temporary loan agreement, used to rent empty assets under a 
special regime of habitability. Covering the interim period 
between the old and new uses, the contract entails less strin- 


gent апа more flexible building standards, allowing their occu- 
pation despite only partially complying with urban and building 
regulations. 

Through this contract, in early 2015, part of Devil Castle 
was temporarily allocated to a group of young citizens for res- 
idential purposes. 

Thanks to their involvement, the socio-cultural rehabil- 
itation of the castle was initiated by opening its garden to the 
city for art exhibitions, after which the informal network of sur- 
rounding initiatives kept expanding. Marie Vanderghote, current 
Broei coordinator and former resident of the castle, states that 
it is from these activities that the seeds of Broei were planted. 

Nowadays (February 2023), a growing constellation of 
actors revolves around the castle, ‘condensing’ new socio-cul- 
tural paths. To provide an overview: Koiba is the Ghent holding 
company. It purchased the castle in 2015 and opened it to Broei 
experimentation for free of charge use. The Municipality of 
Ghent funds temporary initiatives through the Office of Equal 
Opportunities, Welfare, Participation, Community Work and 
Public Green Spaces (Gelijke Kansen, Welzijn, Participatie, 
Buurtwerk en Openbaar Groen). The Interim Vastgoedbeheer 
is the company offering innovative solutions for managing 
vacancy, which managed the castle prior to its acquisition by 
Koiba. Broei is a non-profit, facilitating management of the 
castle and collaboration among organisations. ConstructLab 
is the construction partner involved in the re-functionalisation 
of the castle through a self-construction process. Timelab 
supports Broei and was mainly active in the initial phase of the 
project. Twenty-four youth organisations and community 
groups were using the castle in 2022. 


Making fun, building togetherness 

Prior to its occupation by the Broei community, the 
castle was completely empty. The introduction of basic ser- 
vices (e.g., bathroom, kitchen, etc.), together with spatial 
usages and construction, were determined through a process 
of co-creation with selected organisations in cooperation with 
the Construct Lab. This latter is a Berlin-based cooperative 
construction practice operating in different European coun- 
tries, including Belgium, which specialises in participative 
design and construction. 

Despite the diversity of uses over time and the con- 
nectedness of the entire space, in the last edition of Broei 
(2022) the functional organisation of the castle has reflected 
the following general scheme: the basement, adapted with 
minimum work, functioned as an events venue; the ground 
floor hosted a podium for cultural activities, from rehearsal to 
art performance and talks. This level also includes a bar and a 
community kitchen next to open workshop spaces. The main 
workshop spaces (e.g., wood, silkscreen printing, etc.), a dark- 
room, music and photography studio, are located on the first 
floor, along with staff offices and a silent room (the only room 
that can be closed) used for dance rehearsal and also psycho- 
logical support services. 
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Participative approach 


Since the 1990s, the City of Ghent has 
developed a participative approach to 
urban development, progressively 
grounding a time-based approach to 
the city's regeneration. The institutional 
innovation, which among others led 

to an annual budget for temporary uses, 
started with the establishment of 
neighbourhood managers (NMs), civil 
servants responsible for local network- 
ing activities. Depending on their 
needs, NMs connect citizens – and 
respective ideas – among them, as well 
as to the policy makers and/or vacant 
spaces. Currently, the City is organised 
into several neighbourhoods, each 
with its own NM. NMs are part of a 
municipal unit called Policy Participation, 
today formed of about 30 persons. 
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The open organisation of the castle responded to the 
need to create a place without pre-imposed learning paths and 
performance pressure, but instead prioritising collective enjoy- 
ment and fun. In this context, the heritage asset works as dura- 
ble anchor for personal and community identity, while the 
transformability of the space is assured through the implemen- 
tation of the open programme driving the project itself. Risks 
associated with the unpredictability of the process, and related 
anxieties, are thus faced through a shared approach to adap- 
tive reuse, in both construction and management. In so doing, 
uncertainty becomes the basis for rebuilding the collective 
mindscape, using heritage for imaginative spatial and societal 
experimentation. 

Transforming the construction site in a place of 
adventure, the realisation of the podium and of different 
structures to equip the ground floor (Fig. 4), shows a way to 
creatively tackle uncertainty, not only from the commonly 
known perspectives of defining future needs, who is involved, 
and what are the lasting resources, but also from a spa- 
tio-mental perspective. The ConstructLab methodology is 
based on participative design and construction phases, 
determined together with the final users in a short but full- 
time endeavour. In summary: a pre-design project is dis- 
cussed with participants in order to collectively conceive a 
narrative for the place and then test it at the construction site. 
To involve non-expert actors, ConstructLab revisits in a social 
way the Fordist metaphor. In other words, it organises the 
process along a chain composed of small stations, where 
everyone can learn and be appreciated as a master of a con- 
structive task while embedded in the wider project. In Bert 
Villa's words, the architectural process thus works as scaf- 
folding for both buildings and communities, based on stories 
of togetherness: 


“In the adaptation process of the castle, there is a kind of 
crossing line between people's daily life and the castle 
functioning as public space which we create. | guess the new 
created patterns or habits, and the emotional attachment 
to such spaces, are the results of yearly work into the 
site. So, | do believe the steps you set out in the preparation 
of or first act in a building are very important and radical 
because they might influence a day-to-day behaviour 
of a space that otherwise might be more conventional than 
you would imagine at the beginning." 

Bert Villa 


Although the COVID-19 pandemic significantly altered 
the ConstructLab methodology, during the last phase – when it 
was again possible to work collectively in the castle — the struc- 
tures were assembled by a small team composed of Construct- 
Lab members and the future users of the castle. The production 
of a manual was thus a way to overcome obstacles to collec- 
tive-building during the pandemic, thereby providing users with 
instructions for modifying their own the space over time. 


Fig. Б 
Temporary exhibition about Broei and 
the castle 
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To perpetuate cross-pollination and peer-learning, the 
final setting of spaces includes a certain level of informality and 
disorganisation, as seen in the treatment of the entrance area, 
which was ultimately conceived as an urban space. 

In terms of spatial and economic management, Broei 
benefits from different connection mechanisms (Fig. 5). As 
mentioned, it firstly relies on the free use of the castle without 
payment, and on municipal subsidies for temporary uses. For 
the project to advance, however, the combination of resources 
is crucial and includes: revenue from Bar Broei; rent revenues 
provided by the selected associations, with payments accord- 
ing to their development (starters, €50/month; pro, €125/month; 
and pro+, €250/month); and coming from occasional activities 
such as cultural events or parties; partnerships with different 
companies that provided material (in kind contributions) or 
economic support; and applying for subsidies to run associa- 
tions’ activities. 

The overall management of the castle is the responsi- 
bility of the Broei team, which coordinates and supports the 
internal organisation of the castle in cooperation with selected 
organisations that are asked to become active partners in the 
project. Sub-organisations, for instance Broei Nest, have also 
been launched to provide psychological support to young 
people. Externally, the Broei team mediates with major actors 
such as the owner and the Municipality of Ghent, and by con- 
necting with other initiatives within and beyond Ghent. In par- 
ticular, informal relationships have been crucial to achieving 
understanding with public servants in matters of heritage pro- 
tection or fire safety; while heritage-related constraints were 
mainly overcome through architectural temporary systems. 
The podium and all the new structures designed for the castle 
are not affixed to its walls. Moreover, the design of a metal 
mechanism was proposed to solve manifold issues: (1) to leave 
the castle untouched; (2) to make the wood structures totally 
reusable; and (3) to allow participants to (re)assemble the 
space in different ways, introducing an additional participative 
dimension to the construction process (which, in practice, was 
significantly constrained by COVID-19 restrictions). In terms of 
safety and security, continuous negotiation was fundamental 
to keeping the transformation process open to spatio-human 
experimentation. As Bert Villa recall, indeed, safety and fire reg- 
ulations require specific indications about volumes and spatial 
occupation of any architectural intervention, which contrasts 
with the undetermined and participatory approach proposed 
by the group. A non-stop and direct exchange with local actors 
was thus instrumental to overcome tensions emerging from 
conflicting needs. 


Growing by enjoying adaptive heritage reuse 

In 2022, Broei concluded the last edition of the project. 
In the two preceding years, it initiated the reuse of the old 
castle, working through spatial and human structures (men- 
tally) prone to and (physically) designed to change. Broei’s 
success led the castle’s owners to opt for its permanent 


transformation into a youth hub. During the renovation work, 
Broei will continue to develop within a new space proposed by 
the municipality for carrying out activities related to the Euro- 
pean Youth Capital, taking place in Ghent in 2024. 

The relational platform proposed by Broei shows that 
heritage-making can contribute to the welfare system of the 
city, providing non-prestructured - learning and playful – envi- 
ronments that are deemed crucial to orient the transition 
towards a healthy city. Although the connection with emotion- 
al-related aspects deserves further study, connection mech- 
anisms that bridge people (needs) and (vacant) spaces 
are prerequisites in order to reckon and work with urban affec- 
tivities. In cities like Ghent, increasingly characterised by a 
physical-mental shortage of spaces for free leisure and exper- 
imentation, processual adaptive reuse becomes a mean not 
only to test new socio-spatial configurations but also to repair 
relational fractures with the ecological and institutional envi- 
ronment. 

Nowadays, many European cities have adopted tem- 
porary tools to advance urban development, but which all too 
often contribute to urban speculation. However, Broei show- 
cases a way to transform such approaches via a durable plan- 
ning strategy, impacting on the social layer of the city and 
therefore on urban policy sectors beyond heritage. It is self-ev- 
ident that partnerships with private actors – large as well as 
small entrepreneurs — are fundamental to collaborative urban- 
ities in the long run. However, itis also essential to highlight the 
leading role of the public sector in nurturing the ‘Ghent mind- 
set’ of temporary uses as the new normal - including more 
participative urban development, thereby opening up the city 
to joyful forms of growth. 
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Theory, Definition, and Context 


The chapter What is Open Heritage? examines what it means to 
-o@pen up the definition and discourse about heritage. It seeks to un- 
derstand how the process of openness can be played out, how the re- 
definition of heritage can be engineered at a local level, and what 

are the direct consequences — both positive and negative — of this pro- 
cess. The analysis considers how openness can become related to 
¿questions of community identity, empowerment, and inclusion. Final- 
ly, it reflects on this process as an alternative means of managing 
adaptive reuse, either as part of the already established processes of 
listing, conservation, planning, and design, or as a process of its 
own, keeping in mind its advantages and constraints. 

The process of openness, however, is subject to numerous con- 
straints. This is discussed in the three subsequent chapters: Herit- 
age-Making and Planning explores how forms of planning support 
accompany the processes of reuse, and adaptive reuse in particular. 
References to collaborative planning or communicative planning can 
show how planning has historically adopted an openness to bot- 
tom-up contributions. 

Adaptive Heritage Reuse: Mapping Policies and Regulations 
-:shows how national governance arrangements are supportive in spe- 
cific policies, regulations, mechanisms, or their structural integration, 
and in understanding potential barriers or obstacles to be tackled. 

Transferability: The 5M Model provides an overview of models 


i for AHR and their conditions of application. The results show which 


“strategies, best practices, or AHR approaches are transferable to other 
projects and contexts. 
While the adaptive reuse of heritage buildings has become a 
"mainstream practice in many European cities and beyond, the im- 
pacts of such projects have, until recently, been poorly defined. The 
concluding chapter in this section, Sustainability and Social Impact, 
-examines different approaches for estimating the social impact of 
community-driven heritage reuse projects, bringing together impact 
assessment considerations and methodologies from the OpenHerit- 

. age case studies. The issue of social impact is closely connected 
«with the social, economic, and environmental sustainability of heritage 
reuse initiatives. This concluding chapter therefore argues for a 
more strategic role of community-driven heritage reuse in EU policies, 
^ which should also be reflected in investment and development pri- 
orities. 


What is Open Heritage? 


By Heike Oevermann and 
Hanna Szemzo 


The term ‘open heritage’ was conceived within the OpenHerit- 
age project and its meaning is closely tied to processes and debates 
within the field of heritage studies. The development of open herit- 
age as a conceptual approach to heritage management occurred in- 
crementally, where the project’s title was turned into something 
more meaningful for both theory and practice. The title itself - Organ- 
izing (O), Promoting (P), and Enabling (EN) Heritage (HE) Reuse (R) 
through Inclusion (I), Technology (T), Access (A), Governance (G), and 
Empowerment (E), which led to the abbreviation OpenHeritage – 
acknowledged both the growing importance of bottom-up adaptive 
heritage reuse (AHR) practices for buildings, sites, and communities, 
but also the difficulties prevalent in dominant approaches to heritage 
management. The understanding of open heritage here differs great- 
ly from some previous uses, which typically refer to defining and 
discussing databases, archives, and accessibility of museums; relate 
to ongoing digitisation debates in the broad cultural heritage field 
that includes books, documents, objects, monuments, etc.; and also 
raise the demand for open-source solutions and open access issues. 
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The current definition of open heritage builds on a new concep- 
tualisation of heritage management, bringing a holistic element to 
it, relying strongly on the local community, and focusing on the notion 
of openness. It addresses these issues through a three-fold integra- 
tion approach, combining: (1) communities/stakeholders, (2) resourc- 
es, and (3) territorial/regional integration within one concept. Ina 
way, it seeks to reorient heritage to become more productively engaged 
with today’s compelling social, economic, political, and environmen- 
tal issues, and to be adaptive to inevitable further change. It does so 
by developing a new theoretical model and innovative practical frame- 
works for more inclusive and deliberative forms of adaptive heritage 
reuse. Such open approaches are not yet dominant, but numerous lo- 
cal, community-led, or countercultural projects worldwide already 
successfully demonstrate alternative trajectories of development in 
response to both local issues and global challenges. The cases in- 
cluded in this book share such characteristics, and some were also 
key sites in experimenting with this new concept for heritage man- 
agement. 

The adaptive reuse of built heritage as well as its significance for 
communities was introduced in the international field of heritage 
conservation by the Venice Charter (ICOMOS, 1964), although it was 
not the central statement within the Charter. An important turning 
point in this regard was the European Faro Convention (Council of Eu- 
rope, 2005), which brought focus to local communities and defined 
cultural heritage as: “а group of resources inherited from the past which 
people identify, independently of ownership, as a reflection and ex- 
pression of their constantly evolving values, beliefs, knowledge and 
traditions. It includes all aspects of the environment resulting from 
the interaction between people and places through time’. (Art. 2) 
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Developing the project 

The starting point of the OpenHeritage pro- 
ject was thus strongly influenced by the Faro Conven- 
tion (Council of Europe, 2005), giving weight to the 
involvement and self-determination of local communi- 
ties. However, the project also reckoned with the exist- 
ing shortcomings of heritage management, where 
mainstream management practices often made the 
adaptive reuse of cultural heritage sites complex 
endeavours, leaving many valuable sites unattended, 
especially those situated in marginal, peri-urban, or 
rural areas. The reasons behind the difficulties were 
manifold, but the constraints included institutional and 
regulatory factors, lack of capacities, inadequate 
financing, and even challenges caused by trends that 
support more traditional heritage sites (such as castles 
and churches) while overlooking others (such as post- 
war and post-modern architecture). We find much evi- 
dence of upcoming (but not yet mainstream) trends 
within engaged digital campaigns such as #SOSBrutal- 
ism or www.moderne-regional.de, which respond to 
the demolition of numerous young historic buildings. 

The need to rethink existing participation 
patterns and trajectories was also viewed as an impor- 
tant cornerstone in the project’s conceptual develop- 
ment. OpenHeritage acknowledged early on that. The 
spread of participatory practices and citizen involve- 
ment in other fields such as urban development has 
undoubtedly challenged classic notions of conserva- 
tion, leading to slow-paced change (Waterton & 
Watson, 2010). In recent years the type of heritage 
management that is regarded as an exclusive task of 
governments at the local, regional, national, or inter-/ 
trans- national scales has been questioned. In parallel, 
the role of the public sphere – as solely equipped to 
maintain the legacy of physical artefacts and intangible 
attributes for future generations — has been debated. 
However, while there has been a radical shift in the level 
and extent to which stakeholders and communities are 
involved in heritage management, the resulting pro- 
cesses often represented only a few select perspec- 
tives and narratives, and so their efficacy remained 
questionable (van Knippenberg et al., 2022). 

As aresult, and building on extensive work in 
the project’s six Cooperative Heritage Labs and 16 
Observatory Cases, anew conceptual underpinning of 
heritage management was forged, using the parallel 
presence of three separate pillars of: community and 
stakeholder integration, resource integration, and 
regional integration. This created a holistic and trans- 
versal model for the management of adaptive heritage 
reuse while also adding a new focus to heritage 
research. In this sense, the OpenHeritage project dif- 
fered from recent AHR research and activities that dis- 
cuss and extend the architectural and planning 
perspective (Plevoets & Cleempoel, 2019; Wong & 
Berger, 2021). Rather, the focus is related to discourses 
on participation, and social and political questions of 
power and sustainability, leading to the development 
of the particular concept. Sustainability was crucial to 
the project, which adopted the straightforward formu- 
lation from the 1987 United Nations Brundtland Com- 
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mission: ‘meeting the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs’ (Brundtland, 1987). 


Conceptualising open heritage 

Research was strongly informed by the work 
of Laurajane Smith (2006), Rodney Harrison (2013), and 
other scholars who understand heritage not simply as 
a physical object or something defined exclusively by 
heritage authorities, but as a complex assemblage of 
interconnected elements - including buildings, places, 
objects, knowledge, ideas, and practices – that 
accompany a heritage object. These elements have 
symbolic and/or practical importance for local commu- 
nities and others, and are essential to defining and 
maintaining the heritage's significance. Thus, without 
these contextual elements a heritage object is incom- 
plete. Contextual elements might be the natural envi- 
ronment; its classification due to architecture; the 
various groups involved with a site; knowledge of a 
site's social history and broader meanings; or others. 
Consequently, merely conserving the physical ele- 
ments or appearance of a site is insufficient to secure 
it for the future as a heritage item, since its signifi- 
cance is limited unless sufficient provisions are made 
to maintain the entire assemblage (Sadowy et al., 
2022). Thus, the roles of local communities, their defi- 
nitions and relationships with heritage, and their activ- 
ities in looking after it, are themselves crucial elements 
of the heritage itself. 

Different to Harrison (2010, p. 11), we do not 
argue that official heritage listing of an object, building, 
or landscape mostly effects the perception and impor- 
tance for society, although that may occur; we argue 
that the communities are crucial. Communities or ‘her- 
itage communities’ is a blurry concept that requires 
definition. The term is often used to imply a simplistic 
dualism between dominant groups versus marginal- 
ised people, or authorised discourses versus subaltern 
voices. The main argument is that identifying, valuing, 
and using heritage are practices reserved for experts, 
such as authorities and culturally educated groups — 
thus marginalising other actors. In consequence, there 
is a demand for these marginalised actors to be 
actively included in heritage activities (Waterton & 
Smith, 2010; Waterton & Watson, 2013). Intensifying 
the argument, Rodwell (2019) argues that not only 
authorities but also heritage communities are often 
dominated by educated elites. Responding to (but not 
solving) this dilemma, we follow the understanding of 
Waterton and Smith (2010) that community-building is 
based on non-consensual actions and process that 
(re)construct identities and bond together – geo- 
graphically, virtually, imaginatively. That leads on the 
one hand to an understanding of heritage as a conflic- 
tive issue between diverse groups, including residents, 
entrepreneurs (including those that are socially moti- 
vated), representatives of various institutions, NGOs, 
and activists, among others. On the other hand, the 
process of bonding allows all involved parties to be 
understood as experts — whether in using the heritage, 
in caretaking activities, or other roles - and eschews 


the binary scheme in favour of a multi-faceted group 
as a heritage community, incorporating a plurality of 
perceptions, approaches, and values of the same her- 
itage. Such an approach still necessitates leadership, 
but nevertheless allows for a flexible decision-making 
system. In open heritage the awareness and engage- 
ment of groups of people towards heritage is what 
makes them heritage communities. Going beyond this, 
open heritage asks whether and how heritage has the 
emancipatory potential to empower communities that 
are engaging in bottom-up processes. 

Another difference from Smith and Harrison 
is the integration of governance and policies, and of 
alternative financing in these processes of planning 
and adaptation, which highly influence heritage 
making. We understand these issues as part of the 
open heritage concept — even more, as factors that 
enable or hinder collaboration. Furthermore, regional 
integration - the third pillar of the OpenHeritage pro- 
ject - brings together heritage conservation and urban 
and regional development planning. This leads to an 
understanding of heritage and sites as part of planning 
programmes and strategies for urban transformation 
and development (Oevermann & Mieg, 2015). The liter- 
ature on heritage planning includes much discussion 
of policies and governance (cf. Labadi & Logan, 2016) 
or on planning principles and processes (cf. Kalman & 
Létourneau, 2015); however, it does not explicitly ana- 
lyse how marginalised heritage sites can be valorised 
in the long term, through communities and for commu- 
nities. In contrast, our focus on community-driven 
approaches and projects strengthens to discover 
endogenous potentials given by people and places in 
cities and regions, which is important for achieving 
transformation that is both sustainable and innovative 
(cf. Mieg, 2012; Vázquez-Barquero, 2002). 


The particular role of openness 

As a result of all these considerations, we 
argue for an open definition of what constitutes herit- 
age: not limited to formally designated, listed, or ‘land- 
mark’ assets but also encompassing disparate 
buildings, complexes, and spaces that have symbolic 
or practical significance for local or trans-local heritage 
communities. This notion of openness became a cor- 
nerstone of the project work, influencing all aspects of 
the research and activities. It supported questioning 
the dominant narratives, the integration of novel view- 
points, and defining heritage in a more democratic way: 
seeing heritage not as a static thing but as a process 
that includes interpreting and presenting the past, but 
also understanding and influencing the future (Fava et 
al., 2021; Veldpaus & Szemzó, 2021). 

We follow the concept of ‘heritage from 
below’, as we agree that: ‘Heritage is about more than 
visitors, audience and consumption. (...) It is about 
people (...) (Robertson, 2012, p. 1) and their activities 
and articulations. However, different from Robertson, 
we do not focus on the notion that heritage is inherited 
through generations and their known practices; in con- 
trast, many AHR activities are newly generated specif- 
ically in response to new challenges that result from 
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the deterioration of heritage assets. Heritage has 
empowering potential if communities are taken seri- 
ously, in the sense that plural values become part of 
identifying and conserving heritage. This is reflected in 
familiar concepts such as already named history from 
below (Robertson, 2012), discussions on power and 
class (West, 2010), or the framing of a critical industrial 
culture in the context of local-global relationships of 
heritage (Meier & Steiner, 2018). Next to AHR practices, 
activities such as community inventories (Kiepke & 
Meier, 2019) that collect and document (potential) her- 
itage represent further forms of community engage- 
ment and empowerment. 

This co-production of heritage knowledge 
through citizen-, community-, or stakeholder-engage- 
ment can lead to new developments, as it can contrast 
with dominant or authorised positions, differentiate 
from common assumptions, or simply add knowledge 
to already established understandings and uses of her- 
itage. Oral history can also inform the historic dimen- 
sions of heritage and even substitute lost heritage 
through citizens' narrations and digital tools. Addition- 
ally, different forms of knowledge can be integrated 
and - despite the challenges of such work – achieve 
consensus. 

The project's Cooperative Heritage Labs 
served to study some of these complexities, to under- 
stand the processes and experiment with solutions. 
The Rome Collaboratory grappled with a set of eco- 
nomic, spatial, and social challenges while focusing on 
what heritage can bring to the local communities. The 
Lab aimed to build an inclusive business model to sup- 
port the economic and social development of three 
neighbourhoods (Centocelle, Alessandrino and Torre 
Spaccata) that - from a cultural, archaeological, and 
social perspective — form a heritage district. The Lab 
worked hard to redefine the social position of the area, 
challenge existing narratives, and create a consen- 
sus-based perception about how to relate to being 
Roman and what it means to have a local/neighbour- 
hood identity in the peripheries of a globally known 
touristic destination. Public art (Fig. 1) was created 
through a participatory process and might become a 
recognised visual remembrance in and of the district. 
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Fig. 2 
OpenHeritage meeting at 
Hof Pradikow 
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Openness also engages with the economic 
and social role of cultural heritage, which is seen as an 
activator and enabler of development by and for the 
local community, producing benefits in the local con- 
text. This requires new heritage management strate- 
gies and the application of novel economic models 
(Mérai et al., 2022). Thus, open heritage starts from the 
assumption that although abandoned or underused 
official and potential cultural heritage sites may be per- 
ceived by the public and private sectors as posing sig- 
nificant challenges, they also represent major 
opportunities for community cohesion, social integra- 
tion, innovative bottom-up economic activities, and 
employment creation. 

Openness also has a very procedural quality, 
meaning a flexible and open management process, 
supporting diverse projects that need tailored 
approaches (in terms of actors, policies, funding, etc.) 
to deliver their specific objectives. It thus includes an 
open discussion about such basic questions as what 
constitutes conservation, who is involved in the pro- 
cess, who can finance it, what types of interventions 
are allowed and how are they maintained. This aligns 
with the general view, during recent decades, of AHR 
projects as a source of experimentation to adequately 
respond to new challenges. These have included 
changing conceptions of how communities should be 
involved, as well as increasing environmental aware- 
ness, which have supported policy changes in this area 
(Lanz & Pendlebury, 2022). 

Openness also focuses on the creation of 
complex — even challenging — partnerships, where par- 
ticipation is not limited, which are not necessarily 
expert-led, and are inclusive. It recognises that herit- 
age conservation and management efforts are often 
inefficient and unsustainable without the integrated 
application of interdisciplinary knowledge, multi-stake- 
holder cooperation, and community involvement 
(Morel et al., 2022). Thus, its point of departure is the 
possibility of empowering the community in the pro- 
cess of redeveloping cultural heritage sites, both 
locally and on a wider scale, based on the concepts of 
heritage community and participatory culture. Inclusive 
governance also means incorporating a coalition of 
stakeholders into the reuse and maintenance process, 
the integration of resources, and exploring innovative 
financial and economic business models. Their collec- 
tive knowledge can help identify appropriate (often 
novel) mechanisms for the conservation, reuse, and 
ongoing maintenance of heritage assets (many of 
which require unique and sensitive reuse solutions). 
Partnerships for co-designing and co-managing AHR 
projects support broader community outreach and 
contribute to a sense of empowerment, ownership, 
and belonging. They are foundational for the socially 
sustainable management of heritage sites and may 
also foster deeper understanding of the meanings and 
values locally attributed to heritage. Partnerships also 
enable the sharing of risks and responsibilities, and can 
foster greater resonance with the aims and methods 
of reuse projects among affected communities. Herit- 
age may thereby become a catalyst for socially and 
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economically sustainable development, where greater 
local input to reuse projects can facilitate closer inte- 
gration with the local economy and better target local 
needs. In combination, these factors can contribute to 
stronger and more resilient outcomes (Mérai et al., 
2021). 

The OpenHeritage Lab at Hof Pradikow (Fig. 2), 
has been working towards establishing a co-housing 
community in a former manorial complex outside 
Berlin. The site was partially protected but profoundly 
neglected since the closure of its liquor factory follow- 
ing the dissolution of the former East Germany (GDR: 
German Democratic Republic). While various uses 
were envisioned, the site mostly remained unoccupied 
and slowly declined until Stiftung trias purchased the 
plot and leased it to a self-organised group in search of 
new housing and lifestyle opportunities in the region. 
The realisation of this costly reuse project was made 
possible by a broad support network, including mem- 
bership in a housing cooperative, close cooperation 
with various foundations, support from federal minis- 
tries, and active dialogue with local villagers and 
regional authorities. 

The work has helped the project association 
to develop long-lasting connections with local villag- 
ers and regional networks such as ‘Netzwerk Zukunft- 
sorte' through meetings and workshops, generating 
not only regional but national and international atten- 
tion. Importantly, the open heritage concept also 
acknowledges that affected parties can reside beyond 
the immediate locality. 

The concept of heritage communities in the 
introduced projects implies fostering attachment and 
engagement. This is in line with the findings that herit- 
age conservation efforts based on grassroots commu- 
nity engagement are much more likely to endure, as the 
community is more likely to remain engaged and moti- 
vated to participate over the long term (Harrison, 2013; 
Macdonald, 2013; Perkin, 2010). 

Partnerships may also be a source of conflict, 
for example due to differing stakeholder interests. 
Resolving such differences requires specifying pro- 
ject-specific expectations, clearly defined roles and 
responsibilities, and expectations of accountability 
among all parties. Partnerships require great flexibility 
and adaptability, and may also require types of training 
and experience (e.g., in participatory decision-making 
processes) that are uncommon within the traditional 
planning and heritage fields (Mérai et al., 2021). 

Open heritage also considers AHR projects 
as presenting opportunities to create commons with 
regard to community and territory. Experience in the 
fields of community engagement and heritage acknowl- 
edges urban commons as an approach to citizens' 
self-organising, comprising three key aspects: the 
common and shared resource; the commoning institu- 
tions and rules that regulate the care, management, 
and use of the resource; and the community of com- 
moners. AHR projects become commons insofar as 
communities articulate a shared interest and organise 
around various issues (e.g., the provision and manage- 
ment of affordable housing, public transport infra- 


structure, health care, education, or promotion for 
employment and local business opportunities) while 
simultaneously addressing the needs and concerns of 
the neighbouring area. Similarly, heritage conservation 
becomes a common when communities define a her- 
itage object or site of interest, and subsequently 
appropriate and care for it (Kip & Oevermann, 2022). 

AHR projects as commons might have roots 
in specific management of tangible assets, whereas in 
other cases it is intangible heritage that forms the basis 
for commoning processes around places. One such 
example involves London’s first community land trust 
(CLT), established in the former St Clements psychiat- 
ric hospital, in the Mile End area. The CLT provides 
affordable housing, allowing long-term residents — 
who would otherwise be priced out - to remain in the 
area, countering the tendencies of displacement and 
lack of affordable housing. Similarly, the former church 
complex of the Convento delle Cappuccinelle, situated 
in a very dense neighbourhood of Naples’ historical 
centre, which was repurposed and renamed (‘Scugnizzo 
Liberato’) and was partly self-restored by the occupants. 
Working on the commons principle, it now hosts mutual 
activities (such as language courses, after-school 
activities, sports, dance, and theatre) and spaces for 
co-working, and art & craft labs. Naples municipal gov- 
ernment, the current owner of the complex, decided to 
support the occupant group and recognised - through 
a public resolution – the social value of the activities 
hosted in the complex, giving the occupants the pos- 
sibility of remaining and running the structure through 
self-management. 

Finally, openness also means a lack of pre- 
cise borders, so open heritage is rather a place than a 
building or a site with exact limits, where conservation 
interventions or conservation areas end. This goes 
against and enlarges the understanding of heritage 
with a territorial dimension (cf. Bandarin & van Oers, 
2012), where the surroundings of the individual object, 
extending to the wide-ranging references of an urban 
and cultural landscape, were understood as heritage 
sites. 

Allin all, in relation to historic cultural and/or 
urban landscapes, it is already clear that heritage con- 
servation needs heritage management and the man- 
agement of dynamic processes: ‘das Bewahren [ist] 
nicht statisch und kein Beharren auf einem - logisch 
unmóglichen — Status Quo (...), sondern das Bemühen, 
einen dynamischen Prozess mitzusteuern’ [Translation: 
‘Conservation is not static and does not mean insisting 
on a - logically impossible — status quo, but rather 
striving to co-manage a dynamic process’] (Meier, 
2010, p. 37). Open heritage builds on this understand- 
ing of a holistic approach to planning processes, 
namely to think of heritage conservation and territorial 
developments in combination. 
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Framing open heritage 

While, so far, there might not be a precise 
definition of open heritage, general objectives have 
been identified, where each case brings complex chal- 
lenges requiring unique collaborations and solutions. 
The buildings, actors, practices, and policies invoked 
as part of open heritage processes cannot be neatly 
delineated across all cases. Indeed, in seeking innova- 
tive solutions within a changing world, open heritage 
requires – as a defining principle — greater flexibility for 
individual reflection and action than can be offered by 
a fixed definition; instead, open heritage is dynamic, 
and sometimes nebulous. 

However, this lack of rigidity does not mean 
that the open heritage approach itself is uncertain or 
vague. On the contrary, we can clearly state what it 
represents: a framework for broader understandings of 
heritage, which leverages inclusive and even common- 
ing processes to co-produce and co-design adaptive 
(socially, environmentally, and economically), sustain- 
able and relevant AHR outcomes for both heritage 
places and their communities, including territorial and 
resource integration. The exact composition and 
importance of such factors invariably differs between 
cases and also over time, as present-day reuse solu- 
tions may themselves require (re)adaptation to future 
needs. Therefore, given the need to respond to as-yet 
unidentified and uncertain futures, so must the scope 
of the open heritage concept and associated practices 
broaden to incorporate new locally and globally impor- 
tant considerations. 

This requires, firstly, broadening stakeholder 
constellations, empowering communities, and co-de- 
veloping innovative solutions (financial, political, legal, 
etc.) to multiple complex societal and environmental 
challenges. The various changes (physical, social, cul- 
tural, and/or economic) resulting from AHR must be rel- 
evant and beneficial for the communities in which they 
are situated and beyond. In seeking to address the 
shortcomings often seen in AHR concepts and prac- 
tices, open heritage differs in its openness to both the 
more theoretical understandings of what constitutes 
heritage (and its meanings) and also the practical 
approaches employed in realising the evolving objec- 
tives of AHR. 

This also means that AHR should not simply 
focus on the physical characteristics of a site, but 
should instead ensure that a repurposed site becomes 
widely regarded as a place made by people and of the 
broadest practicable constituencies. Open heritage 
thereby necessitates the involvement of diverse stake- 
holder constituencies in defining the meaning/value for 
them of specific heritage assets, and also their partic- 
ipation in shaping subsequent AHR processes and out- 
comes. We can state that open heritage seeks to 
reorient heritage to engage with today's compelling 
challenges, and to be adaptive to inevitable further 
change. Such open approaches are not yet dominant, 
but numerous local, community-led, or countercultural 
projects worldwide already successfully demonstrate 
alternative development trajectories in response to 
both local issues and global challenges (Pendlebury & 
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Fig. З 
Dimensions of openness. 
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inclusive business models 
cooperative business models 
community land trust 

funding by non-profit organisations 
municipal ownership 
self-restoration 

co-working 

public-private-people partnerships 
financial regulation of the commons 


Veldpaus, 2022). Beyond formal listing or designation, 
open heritage cares about building heritage, and 
responds to climate change and demands for partici- 
pation by putting people at the centre. 

All these terms – AHR, community, resource, 
and territorial integration — gain extreme relevance in 
the context of sustainability and climate change. First: 
regarding the Paris agreement on climate action in 
2015/2016, the most important argument is that more 
maintenance and conservation leads to less tabula 
rasa planning and reduces CO; emissions from the 
construction sector, as demonstrated by many calcu- 
lations on circular economies (cf. Hassler & Kohler, 
2004). Secondly, understanding built structures as 
spatial resources means that they can be reactivated 
and adapted to changing uses and needs. Since the 
1990s there has been an ongoing debate - starting 
with the discussion on industrial remains (Hassler, 
1996; Hauser, 2001) - that even abandoned structures 
and sites are not waste, but a resource. With the slogan 
of ‘Reduce, Reuse, Recycle’ (Petzet & Heilmeyer, 2012), 
inherited built structures and architecture were under- 
stood in a broader field as a resource; and, as one 
example, led to theoretically considering differentiation 
and diversification in heritage evaluation and practices 
of 1960s and 1970s buildings, beyond institutionalised 
processes of heritage authorities (Scheuermann, 
2017). In consequence, built environments are partly 
conserved, spatial identities kept, and energy con- 
sumption reduced (Oevermann & Mieg, 2016). How- 
ever, it seems that the practices of real estate markets, 
developers, and construction companies, together 
with corresponding policies, still follow the path of 
demolition and new construction. 

Athird argument includes an educational ele- 
ment. Heritage is about the local and traditional knowl- 
edge of use, repair, and adaptation. Recently this quite 
common approach is also incorporated in responses 
to climate change (Morel et al., 2022). As Giovanni Boc- 
cardi, Chief of the UNESCO Emergency Preparedness 
and Response Unit, states when discussing climate 
change as one of the greatest challenges facing 
human civilisation: ‘The most significant change that 
may be required, however, is the redefinition of the pur- 
pose of what we call heritage and of its role in society 
(...) Which of the things we call heritage would contrib- 
ute to our resilience against the disruptions of the 
Anthropocene and which, on the contrary, would add 
to our vulnerability" (Boccardi, 2015, p. 95). Heritage 
means historic building techniques from which we can 
learn to adapt buildings to a warming planet without 
installing energy-consuming air-conditioning systems, 
as one example. 

Open heritage tries to bring together differ- 
ent sets of knowledge through integrating communi- 
ties, resources, and territorial aspects. 
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Heritage-Making and Planning 


By Giovanni Caudo 


What is the relationship between planning and the processes of open 
heritage and adaptive heritage reuse? Can we identify useful refer- 
ences in planning theory? Are there other issues that can be seen as 
constitutive of planning and, at the same time, consistent with open 
heritage (OH) practices, even if we consider regulatory and normative 
issues as crucial? Are there features that can help the formation of 
new professionals and contribute to defining a coherent posture be- 
tween planning and OH? 

What are the theoretical references, and what contribution can 
be derived for planning theories, from observing the adaptive reuse 
practices promoted and the ways in which they unfold? This chapter 
attempts to answer these questions, with the conviction that the 
OpenHeritage research findings provide an important incentive to re- 
new planning processes as well as planning theories, and to contrib- 
ute to the governance of heritage transformation processes in the 
sense called for by OH, i.e., with the direct participation of communities. 
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Collaborative planning 

A path already described in the literature 
reframes the urban planning project as a process 
requiring different skills and attitudes than in the past. 
The change of epoch mentioned above, and the theo- 
risation of the city as the outcome of continuous and 
repeated adaptation processes within a complex 
system, pose important challenges to the planner’s 
action. Thus, it is interesting to find that in planning 
theory these conditions were already felt in 1997, with 
an initial systematisation found in Patsy Healey’s text, 
Collaborative Planning: Shaping Places in Fragmented 
Societies (Healey, 1997). Healey’s work was, mean- 
while, a systematisation of the evolution of how the 
planner confronted reality and the forces entering the 
planning arena. The structural plans of the 1960s and 
the process of negotiated implementation of the 1980s 
had already greatly affected the concept of the plan, 
but which nevertheless still referred to a comprehen- 
sive (holistic) vision of the city. Planning practices had 
shown the importance of the forces driving change, 
which were no longer ascribable to top-down action. 
It had to be recognised that local actions could not be 
interpreted within the logic of mere implementations 
of national policies. Based on these premises, collab- 
orative planning is characterised by certain assump- 
tions, which are summarised below in the words of 
Healey herself: 

‘The project that became Collaborative Plan- 
ning was thus inspired first by the perception of plan- 
ning as an interactive process. Second, | understood 
planning as a governance activity occurring in complex 
and dynamic institutional environments, shaped by 
wider economic, social and environmental forces that 
structure, but do not determine, specific interactions. 
By governance, | meant the processes by which soci- 
eties, and social groups, manage their collective affairs. 
There are, of course, many modes in which such gov- 
ernance can occur. Third, my focus was on planning 
and policy initiatives concerned with maintaining and 
enhancing the qualities of places and territories. Finally, 
my project was also motivated by a moral commit- 
ment to social justice, especially as realised in the fine 
grain of daily life experiences in the context of cultur- 
ally diverse values about local environments and ways 
of life. This meant a concern not merely with the just- 
ness of material outcomes, but also with the pro- 
cesses through which policies about resource 
allocation and regulation are articulated and imple- 
mented. As David Harvey states in Social Justice and 
the City, social justice has a dimension of both out- 
come and process, a just outcome justly arrived at. 
(Healey, 2003, p. 104) 

Over time, there have been several critical 
comments on the model Healey describes: the lack of 
a clear reference to context, the powers exercised in 
the arena of the plan, and about lacking a description 
of society. Such criticism allowed clarification of the 
contents and principles that inspired Collaborative 
Planning. Within the communicative theory, the plan- 
ner’s primary function is to listen to people’s stories 
and assist in forging a consensus among differing 
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viewpoints. Rather than providing technocratic leader- 
ship, the planner is an experiential learner, at most pro- 
viding information to participants but primarily being 
sensitive to points of convergence. Leadership con- 
sists not of bringing stakeholders around to a particular 
planning content but of getting people to agree, and 
providing assurances that, whatever the position of 
participants within the social-economic hierarchy, no 
group's interest will dominate (Fainstein, 2000). 

Bruno Latour was one of the first to call for an 
epochal change, in his text Politics of Nature (Latour, 
2000), an epoch in which the separation between sub- 
jects and objects has been overcome. The scenario 
has gradually emerged that no longer lives from the 
separation between things and people, and has also 
lost its usual order, programmes, and results: the con- 
cept of the collective is changing. There is no longer, on 
one side, the social and political world and, on the 
other, the world of objects of profitability. What was 
considered the normal order of things has disap- 
peared. Latour illustrates how the collective is chang- 
ing as the relationship between nature and society 
evolves, a model that envisages two separate ‘cham- 
bers’: nature versus society, a split in two. The new col- 
lective, as Latour describes it, is based on the extension 
(inclusion) of the collective to all human and non-hu- 
man members who inhabit the context. 

The adoption of a greater sensitivity to what 
has been called the participatory revolution, which was 
immediately followed by that of communication and, 
finally, community with the affirmation of Community 
Planning. This development is described and partly 
anticipated by concepts (Watson & Gibson, 1995) that 
have developed around postmodern city and space 
concepts. In this context, it is interesting to recall fem- 
inist thinking as it has contributed to changing the 
planning attitude: understanding that has developed a 
different way of thinking about space and thus heritage. 
Elizabeth Grosz writes: 


*Metaphors of spatiality are central to post-structur- 
alist feminist thought. The concept of Chora is part 
of a concept of space already developed by Derrida, 
Kristeva and (indirectly) Luce lrigaray. Chora is 
the Platonic space between being and becoming or 
the space in which place happens." 

Grosz, 1995, p. 111 


This describes a space in which many mas- 
culine features are absent, and the feminine characters 
are present instead, resulting in a reconceptualisation 
of space and spatiality. It is a return to the origin, to the 
constitutive character of space, to be in a relationship. 
The theoretical basis for much of this discussion was 
developed in the 1960s by the French theorist Henri 
Lefebvre, who defined space as being constituted by 
social relations rather than, as had been the case until 
the 19605, by its territorial, physical, and demo- 
graphic characteristics. Under this reading, space 
ceased to be a container of buildings, population, 
and production. However, it became a constituent of 
the relations of production and reproduction, and a 


contributing source of inequality and – by implication 
- injustice. Using a definition of the city as consti- 
tuted by social relations led to a new critical urban 
scholarship (Zukin, 1980). 


The emergence of heritage 

The concept of open heritage and explicitly 
the practices described in the research of the project 
align with a phase of profound developments that 
affect both the concept of space and, thus, of heritage 
and planning. A radical change that has to do with the 
centrality of relationships. The subjectification of each 
object affects the planning processes and, at the same 
time, the interpretation of reality. In this space of 
change, the environment takes the form of coexist- 
ence, of throwntogetherness, of all things being 
together (Massey, 2005), interconnected and therefore 
in a constant and conflictual process of constituting 
the social that holds together the human and the 
non-human. Thus, a new ontology has gradually 
emerged by which we describe the social context of 
our practices and actions, an ontology that no longer 
lives within the boundaries of the human and excludes 
the rest; now, the ‘social’ includes everything. The con- 
sequence of the ‘relational turn’ imagines the city as a 
field of forces that compete and combine; it is the 
workings of relationships that produce, build, and 
transform the city today. A combination that puts into 
play space, the physicality of life, and the symbolism 
that cannot be ignored in the interweaving of relation- 
ships. For Patsy Healey (Salet et al., 2015, p. 253), ‘the 
symbolic-cultural dimension is often underdeveloped 
in many of today’s strategies of city-regional integra- 
tion, in two ways: either it is absent — and city-regional 
governance is considered a technocratic exercise, 
therefore, lacking fundamental legitimacy of a feeling 
of belonging by the inhabitants — or it is strongly driven 
by an urban, core-centric vision that symbolically rec- 
ognises the city region on behalf of the hinterland. Only 
few cases, among those presented by the OpenHerit- 
age research project, have successfully built on exist- 
ing cultural perceptions. Among them, the Scugnizzo 
Liberato (Fig. 1), developed in the City of Naples as part 
of the network of commons, draws on the idea of 
redemption of the city’s most vulnerable residents, and 
particularly those who inhabited the old convent. In 
this respect, the title of the project, which literally 
means ‘released scugnizzo’, is self-explanatory. In use 
from the 19th century, the term scugnizzo refers to a 
smart street-child who is used to scraping a living by 
not entirely honest means, representing a condition 
that remains very common in Naples’ working-class 
districts. In naming the project Scugnizzo Liberato, the 
community wished to shed light on the potential of 
heritage regeneration to reverberate in larger contexts, 
significantly impacting on the lives of local people. 

The challenge of conceptualising urban 
agglomerations in spatial terms has inspired the imag- 
inations of generations of planners, urbanists, and uto- 
pian dreamers. However, it is quite a different challenge 
to generate conceptions and vocabularies that relate 
to the dynamics of a specific urban complex and reso- 
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Scugnizzo Liberato, Naples 
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nate with what matters to those inhabiting and moving 
through and around an urban area (Salet et al., 2015). 
All too often, generalised and abstract planning imag- 
inaries have been imposed on an emerging urban 
agglomeration, justifying regulatory regimes (e.g., 
green belt designations) or investment programmes 
(e.g., for new settlements) that may bear little relation 
to emerging urban dynamics and, as the planning his- 
tory literature teaches, may have serious adverse con- 
sequences. 

Out of this set of interconnections emerges 
the practice of heritage-making (Khanna, 2016), a set 
of thoughts and practices that involve not only humans 
but also non-human sensibilities and capacities, pro- 
cesses of construction and transformation that have 
their timing and modes of intervention and are no 
longer confined to the sphere of rationality but include 
subjective aspects, even psychophysical, and are 
driven by desires and aspirations that connect sub- 
jects into forms of active communities. From the inter- 
section of desires, the power of community, and the 
transformation of what exists, heritage emerges, and 
the processes of adaptive reuse take place within it. 


The ‘cum’: 

Heritage-making and adaptive reuse 

Heritage-making is a product of urban trans- 
formation. Heritage is a ‘construction’ and reveals the 
relationships between subjects and space, the built 
environment, and its use. Consequently, the ideal view 
of the city — as an oeuvre or an artwork — has lost its 
importance as proposed by the perspective view. The 
city is already given and inhabited, and the planner’s 
gaze must deal with interconnected spaces, times, 
uses, and daily practices. 

Heritage-making is a way of shaping the 
future. Creating heritage is dynamic; it is not just about 
preserving what already exists, as in urban planning, 
where limiting land use is a static dimension. It is no 
longer a linear sequence of scales or dimensions, from 
the architectural object to the city to the territory. 
Today, everything is together, the project is interscalar, 
and the interrelations between physical and phenom- 
enological aspects are its characteristic features. 

We register new protagonists in the encoun- 
ters between objects, subjects, and uses that broaden 
the meaning of heritage and put the concept of cultural 
heritage in tension, the latter no longer determined 
only by institutions, by rules, but by encounters with 
subjects and their desires. In a projective sense, herit- 
age is not only the set of particular episodes recorded 
in official histories with didactic and instructive value, 
but also a presence whose circulation and multi-cul- 
tural characteristics are recognised. 

In the process of heritage-making, the pro- 
tagonists are the citizens, the desires of citizens and 
people; when the ‘already built’ meets these desires, it 
becomes an inheritance and opens the possibility of 
improving our lives, our condition, and the world around 
us. The place is given in a double sense: towards others 
and the physical world, including us. It is the suffix with 
(the Latin cum) that gives place meaning. The cum is a 
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collection of things and people, an intrinsic action 
brought into play by existential factors. Construction 
(cum-instructio) means to accumulate things, to 
arrange, to create an order. Place emerges in the inter- 
relation between existences and the ‘world of things‘ 
that people have in common: urban planners can thus 
engage in its formulation (Caudo & Pietropaoli, 2021). 


Adaptive reuse and planning 

The adaptive reuse of heritage, including cul- 
tural heritage, activated by local communities, estab- 
lishes itself as an alternative and increasingly 
widespread intervention over institutional and top- 
down processes. The evolved built environment has 
imposed itself as the current territory of the urban 
planning discipline, called upon to deal with a territory 
that is already entirely inhabited and permeated by that 
heritage that is the legacy of a past that has a different 
form and duration. A territory full of a world of com- 
monalities that opens before us, a world created by the 
artifices that man has put into the world to live together. 

The world we inhabit is now built, we have 
filled it with things, and in some cases we have satu- 
rated it (Caudo & Pietropaoli, 2021). The new, which 
we still must build, is hidden in what is already there. 
In transitioning from tabula rasa to tabula plena, the 
discipline (urban planning) faces a profound need for 
innovation, both conceptually and operationally, start- 
ing from the gaze directed at the things that make up 
our shared world. In this context, local communities 
are taking action to advance heritage reuse and 
transformation by adopting innovation practices on 
several fronts, whether social, financial, territorial, or 
governmental. 

As for the case of ExRotaprint, Berlin, Ger- 
many (Fig. 2), Largo Residéncias, Lisbon, Portugal and 
LaFábrika detodalavida, Los Santos de Maimona, Spain, 
the engagement of highly diverse actors — from social 
foundations to municipalities and international net- 
works — becomes a prerequisite to rearrange not only 
heritage assets but also territorial portions, affected by 
very diverse problematics such as gentrification and/ 
or touristification in Berlin and Lisbon, or industrial 
abandonment in the case of Los Santos de Maimona. 

Confronted with such realities, what does the 
planner do? In the restitution of practices and espe- 
cially about regional integration and governance pro- 
cesses, forms of collaboration and even co-planning 
are repeatedly referred to. In this context, we would like 
to focus on the work of the planner and the theoretical 
and practical knowledge he or she uses in the heritage 
reuse processes promoted by local communities. 

The prefix co- (‘cum’) seems to assert itself 
as amode of working that puts the planner in a particu- 
lar position within the arena of the actors of transfor- 
mation and, in any case, in a fruitful relationship with 
the community and all the other actors who together 
construct the possibility of the project taking shape 
and then unfolding all its possibilities. We shift our 
attention from place to interaction. In that case, the ref- 
erence to ‘cum’ (together with others) becomes nec- 
cessary precisely because it implies a relationship 


Fig. 2 
ExRotaprint, Berlin 
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between ‘sem’ (one) and ‘mult? (many) and because it 
is closely linked to generative intentionality based on 
the construction and dissemination of fruitful interac- 
tions. The interactions determine the planning activi- 
ties (collaborative planning, co-design, co-planning) 
and the object of planning, i.e., the web of relationships 
that each initiative forms with its ecosystem (collabo- 
rative city, cooperative city). 


Assemblage and the role of planners 

How does the role of the planner change in 
this heritage-making scenario? What place does (s)he 
occupy? What do planners do? The planner is an active 
part of a process that moves from rationality as a pre- 
supposition to the construction of a ‘collective ration- 
ality’ that creates new intentions and possibilities when 
old practices and attitudes are abandoned in favour of 
a new attitude. The urban planner's task is not neutral. 
It is not a matter of facilitating and seeking compro- 
mises but rather of applying, in the arena of deci- 
sion-making, a technical knowledge based on the 
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interactive of spatial, material, intervention and on engaged a complex 
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knowledge of territories and the territorial impact of 
initiatives, on the ability to uncover values and critical 
aspects, contained in the layers of the existing city and 
potentially present in actions of reuse and change, and 
last but not least, to restore within the normative 
corpus of laws and regulatory instruments that sub- 
stantial connection with the collective interest that is 
otherwise depotentiated or circumvented by a purely 


formalistic application. 


The planner's role is inevitably dependent on 
the description of the city. When the city is seen as a 
‘complex adaptive assemblage’ (Dovey, 2012, p. 5) 
rather than a product of rational programmatic action, 
the planner’s way of working, their training, and the 
knowledge they bring to their work inevitably change. 
The concept of assemblage accompanies the plan- 
ner’s reappropriation of the spatial dimension of the 
city. It engages with the evidence of a fragmented, 
broken urban reality, often made of waste. In the action 
of the planner, the assemblage takes the form of con- 
catenation in the sense that there is a close correlation 
with the spatial and material dimensions of the terri- 
tory: ‘Assemblage implies the identification of the forces, 
the dynamics that constitute the space of their unfold- 
ing, as, on the other hand, they are only visible from the 
space they reconstitute. Indeed, the notion gives a 
materialistic and not only spatial indication, focusing on 
the processes, imbalances and rebalances through 


which they are substantiated’ (Giardini, 2017, p. 4). 


The planner’s operation in terms of assem- 
blage has a precise methodological charge and posi- 
tions the planner’s action in a neo-materialist position: 
(s)he understands the production of knowledge as an 
exploration of the force fields, the heterogeneity of 
processes, and the unforeseen interrelations of the 
context in which (s)he acts and to whose production 
(s)he contributes. The result is the disarticulation of the 
consequential and ordered vertical logic, originally the 
organisational logic that presided over the planner’s 
actions, in favour of a horizontal action, the ‘stitching’ 
of the parts. The rational, orderly, and vertical sequence 
that refers to the image of the tree is contrasted with 
multiple contexts — that of the rhizome: with nodes, 
non-calculable directions, new connections, the con- 
catenation outlines a ‘constellation of objects, bodies, 
expressions, qualities, and territories that are assem- 
bled for variable periods to create new functions’ and 
that configure a range of forces as expressed through 
heterogeneous entities such as behaviours, organisa- 
tions, spatiality, and ecologies (Livesey, 2010, p. 18). 

The considerations on the role of the planner 
give rise to two reflections on the orientation of the 
planner’s work, which still contains its own specificity 
and an aura of authority of the planner, which has to do 
with the reading of reality, its interpretation, and its 
recovery, no longer analytical but immersed in the per- 
spective of the project. Today, the project is the main 
instrument of knowledge/interpretation/transforma- 
tion (all together) of reality. 

The planner’s work is produced in recon- 
structing (recognising) the urban force to leverage for 
transformation. A force with a coalitional character 
and heterogeneous in terms of the subjects and inter- 
ests involved. One can understand how the outcomes 
of the action are open, and do not depend on the com- 
bination of the recognised elements but rather on the 
character of an operativity that can be combinatory 
and disjunctive, even adaptive. The other operative 
dimension sees the planner as the operator of this 
assemblage (concatenation) but also as one of the 
subjects in a complex and differentiated network (or 
rather rhizome) that includes immaterial aspects and 
echoes of facts that are extraneous to the specific 
context (Fig. 3). 

The interpretation of the word adaptive 
derives from the complexity of the systems, which cor- 
responds to the definition by Dovey: ‘Complex adaptive 
systems theory is an attempt to understand the 
dynamics of complex systems in which the behaviour 
of the system depends on unpredictable interactions 
between the parts. (Dovey, 2012, p. 18). Thus, it involves 
iterative and dynamic mutual adaptations with differ- 
ent temporalities, where the single body of factors and 
elements has been replaced by an articulated complex 
of parts that are independent but interdependent and 
therefore individually responsive to external pressures, 
self-organising but at the same time determining 
changes in the field of action of the system itself. The 
reciprocity of influences cannot be (completely) deter- 
mined a priori, and the resulting arrangement cannot 
be predicted. Each state of change can only be recog- 
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nised in its outcome at the end and requires a high 
degree of control during its unfolding. Being bottom-up 
and/or experimental, all OpenHeritage case studies 
(including Observatory cases and Heritage Labs) show 
processual characteristics. When it comes to informal 
tactics of adaptation though, this becomes particularly 
evident, since material transformation goes hand in 
hand with reinforced capacities in terms of collabora- 
tions, economies, or even general recognition. Among 
the examples, the reference is especially to experi- 
ences located in Southern and Eastern Europe: the 
abovementioned Scugnizzo Liberato, Largo Residén- 
cias, LaFábrika detodalavida, but also the Jewish Dis- 
trict (Budapest, Hungary), Halele Carol (Bucharest, 
Romania), Stara TrZnica (Bratislava, Slovakia). Needless 
to say, the factor of time is considered not only as a 
functional element (duration) towards a final configu- 
ration but also as a component of unpredictability that 
fully aligns with the spirit of complex adaptive systems 
theory. 

In the action of assembly, the concept of 
place, as already mentioned, is about cum (Latin) and 
how place happens precisely in the relationship 
between people and space. Assemblage is a theory 
that rethinks place in terms of a complex and adaptive 
process: 

‘An assemblage is a whole that is formed 
from the interconnectivity and flows between constit- 
uent parts — a socio-spatial cluster of interconnections 
between parts wherein the identities and functions of 
parts and wholes emerge from the flows among them. 
It is not a systematic set of pre-determined parts that 
are organised to work in a particular way, yet it is ‘a whole 
of some sort that expresses some identity and claims a 
territory’ (cf. Wise, 2005, 77). The assemblage is at 
once material and representational and defies any 
reduction to essence, to textual analysis or to materi- 
ality’ (Dovey, 2012, p. 4) 

For most citizens, the area they inhabit exists 
more in the mind as a collection of locales with attrib- 
utes and ways of getting about. Alternatively, it may be 
valued as a political and cultural entity with which they 
associate. However, when some proposal is made to 
change the character of a specific locale or to disrupt 
people's ways of getting about, citizens are likely to 
engage in a vigorous struggle over a development pro- 
posal. Furthermore, they may campaign to ‘save’ a 
locale from losing once-valued qualities. In such strug- 
gles, people may ‘call up’ a broader conception of the 
urban complex of which a place is a part. Moreover, it 
is not only the more affluent who defend locales which 
are essential to them (Salet et al., 2015). 


Reinventing places 

The scenario described in the abovemen- 
tioned case studies shows the relevance of involving 
stakeholders in the heritage recognition, reuse, and 
adaptation processes. The theoretical framework of 
collaborative planning seems to provide a way of 
acting that has a more systematic character and 
responds more incisively to the needs of urban trans- 
formation processes. Transparency of processes, 


achieving greater social justice, and combating ine- 
qualities are some goals that can be pursued. The risk 
of pursuing only critical but selective, atomistic trans- 
formation practices could be reduced in favour of a 
comprehensive vision of transformation actions, giving 
more relevance and diffusion to adaptive reuse prac- 
tices, to the point that they become a specific modality 
in urban transformation processes. Discerning by now 
the importance of understanding the complexity and 
diversity of the arena in which the urban transformation 
process takes place, both in the processes of adaptive 
reuse and in the definition of the theoretical framework 
of planning, it is necessary to ensure with conviction 
that this approach does not degenerate into selective 
analyses of specific episodes and with results limited 
to single situations. 

At the end of this examination, stimulated by 
the initial questions, a significant encounter leads to a 
renewed planning practice with existing theoretical 
frameworks that can still be put into practice. An inno- 
vation that also concerns the formation of new per- 
sonalities as protagonists of urban transformation 
processes, better able to ‘play’ the game of complex- 
ity, both in recognition of place, of space, and in the 
role of connector that brings about change. The fallout 
of the processes of interaction and recognition of 
power and agency of what constitutes urban power 
must then ultimately be re-read within the space in 
which we live and constitute ourselves as a body and 
thus as a place. 

In the practices of adaptive reuse of heritage, 
the people are at the centre, but how to use resources 
to protect them; how to create an inclusive and socially 
cohesive environment? How to manage memories and 
identity; create innovation (education, arts, and 
research); create work and prosperity. Reinventing 
places in the body of the city can happen anywhere. 
Reinventing can happen by creating the conditions for 
making places; and this is what awaits the urban plan- 
ner: a shift from the more material and architectural 
aspects to those of community involvement, to those 
of an economic nature, and even the spillover onto the 
territorial context in the context of planning actions 
that refer to collaborative planning to have a broader 
and more integrated action. The description of the city 
as a complex system in which to act through assembly 
practices is a description that is at the same time 
capable of direct reference to operational practices. 
The operative practices that, as said, include the 
description of the existing and that are developed 
horizontally, according to the needs of a process open 
to the community, find in collaborative planning not 
only a theoretical reference but a concrete instrument 
of operativity in the processes that concern heritage 
and that we can synthesise as heritage-making pro- 
cesses. In this operative perspective and considering 
that the planner acts in a context characterised by a 
tabula plena, the city is already built, the reference to 
the adaptive reuse processes of heritage does not 
appear as one of the actions or one of the operative 
contexts but rather as the primary reference context of 
his/her action. 
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Adaptive Heritage Reuse: 
Mapping Policies and 
Regulations 


By Dora Mérai, Federica Fava, 
Loes Veldpaus 


Adaptive heritage reuse (AHR) has seen a flourishing of interest in 
the last decade within the European context of this study, both as a 
practice, and in scholarly work as explored in detail by Lanz and Pen- 
dlebury (2022). In the broad sense, the term adaptive reuse suggests 
a change of use of a building or place, which requires some level of 
material change, while adaptive heritage reuse assumes a recognition 
of heritage values within the process of reuse (Pendlebury & Veld- 
paus, n.d.; Pendlebury et al., 2018). These heritage values are often 
formalised through designation or listing, or emerge from a more 
local or informal discourse. We consider both as valid, while we also 
recognise that the policies and regulations discussed in this chapter 
focus on the former. Therefore, when discussing the *heritage system', 
we refer to the formalised governance structures in place for con- 
servation, designation, and protection of heritage. 

The recent surge in AHR can be understood within a wider 
discourse on the usefulness of heritage, and its contributions to urban 
regeneration. Moreover, supra-national documents, such as the 
Council of Europe conventions (Council of Europe, 2000, 2005) and 
UNESCO's Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL) 
(UNESCO, 2011), have highlighted the potential of heritage as a 
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resource beyond its use and economic benefits, for creating social 
cohesion and promoting democratic engagement. The increased 
focus on AHR is also the result of the mainstreaming of heritage by 
the European Union. While the EU coordinates, supports, and supple- 
ments policies and measures around heritage and culture, it does 
not have legislative powers, since culture and heritage are seen as 
national matters. Nevertheless, the EU has been rather successful 

in mainstreaming heritage, through shifting perceptions regarding the 
societal and economic value of heritage and its role in sustainable 
development. The EU-led 2018 European Year of Cultural Heritage’ 
advanced this discourse, emphasising the role of AHR in supporting 
a more inclusive, participatory, and high-quality process of urban 
transformation (Architects’ Council of Europe, 2018; Swiss Confeder- 
ation, 2018). This has also influenced further EU programmes, such 
as the New European Bauhaus initiative? and the European Green Deal’, 
slowly shifting the focus from new-build to reuse, including AHR. 
All these policy and funding programmes are useful in mainstreaming 
AHR; yet, as heritage is considered a domestic matter for each EU 
member state, an understanding of how to make AHR easier also lies 
within the national context. For example, the presence (or lack) of 

an open and participatory understanding of heritage that facilitates 
AHR, is largely determined by legislation and policies at the level 

of individual member states. Moreover, effective integration between 
the planning and heritage systems was found to be crucial in making 
AHR less complicated. The OpenHeritage project systematically 
explored this policy context, and this chapter discusses some of the 
findings and presents a way to map the national system in order to 
increase the understanding of how AHR is (or can be) facilitated 
through the combination and integration of a range of national policy 
frameworks. Published overviews of national regulatory systems for 
heritage, conservation, and planning (Dühr et al., 2010; Nadin et al., 
2018; Pickard, 2002; Stubbs & Мака, 2011) have been taken into 
account, but these do not focus on adaptive heritage reuse nor make 
the connections — between the heritage and planning systems, 

or wider policy realms — necessary to understand the governance 
arrangements that facilitate AHR. 

This chapter offers an approach to bring together the policy 
realms and governance arrangements that facilitate (or impede) AHR 
at the national level. Our aim is to sketch the governance arrange- 
ments; specifically, to identify how these arrangements support par- 
ticular policies, regulations, mechanisms, or their structural integration; 
as well as understand potential barriers or obstacles to be tackled. 
We present some of the findings from mapping out these governance 
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arrangements in 15 European countries‘ and analysing them across 
all settings, focusing on how they facilitate AHR. We present this 
mapping of AHR within institutional frameworks, aimed at enabling a 
contextual understanding of the conditions in which heritage can 

be reused, also as an analytical framework to map additional countries. 
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A conceptual framework to 

study adaptive heritage reuse 

We built on national and regional knowledge 
from previous research, and discussions in several 
workshops with researchers from the various countries 
and disciplines on how to capture similar data in differ- 
ent countries. We developed an analytical framework 
based on this, which we then finetuned throughout the 
research process. Eight research groups across Europe 
undertook country-based analyses, using their net- 
works, language skills, and cultural knowledge to iden- 
tify and analyse policies and interview key practitioners 
and stakeholders. The results were presented to be 
understandable by readers from other countries. We 
collected, structured, and analysed policies and policy 
practices per country considered relevant to AHR, which 
were then analysed as a whole and translated into more 
narrative country overviews (Veldpaus et al., 2019). 

The analytical structure we used is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 (for a more detailed template, see Veld- 
paus et al., 2019). We included national, regional, and 
local levels, and covered various policy sectors, starting 
with the (urban) planning and heritage protection 
frameworks. In addition to a policy analysis of formal 
documents, such as acts, codes, and policies, mostly 
on a national level, we specified what the regional and 
local contexts mean (e.g., province, county, commune), 
and how regulations and responsibilities are devolved 
(or centralised). We also related our research to the 
local setting by examining the policy contexts of the 
case studies presented elsewhere in this volume. To 


fully understand the regulatory framework, we aimed 
to address the entire policy cycle, from formulation to 
implementation to feedback, including incentives and 
bottlenecks, as seen by practitioners at various points 
of the institutional system as well as working in AHR 
initiatives. We therefore undertook informative inter- 
views with key experts engaged in the (daily) practice 
of AHR, to further understand the reality on the ground. 
This gave us access to experience of ‘the system’, e.g., 
how do governance levels relate or work together, and 
identified other relevant policy areas to be examined. It 
also provided us with a better understanding of the dif- 
ferent ways in which national and local experts under- 
stand AHR and how they relate it to heritage, visualising 
aspects that might remain obscured in a textual rep- 
resentation. 

As Fig. 2 shows, our focus was on heritage 
and planning legislation, policy, and regulations on one 
side, and on financing and funding structures on the 
other. Governance arrangements showed that these 
domains provide the formal context for most decisions 
on whether AHR can happen or not. There are, how- 
ever, many other legislative, policy, and regulatory 
realms that are potentially relevant, such as environ- 
mental sustainability, culture and the creative sector, 
and community and civic engagement. Specific policy 
or funding programmes can also play a significant role 
in making AHR possible. 

Based on the 15 national overviews, we 
undertook further thematic analysis to consider the 
institutional, cultural, and semantic factors that facili- 
tate AHR (Veldpaus et al., 2019). A comparative analy- 
sis based on the approaches across Europe was also 
used to generate country-groupings where AHR is 
(1) common and facilitated, (2) supported and develop- 
ing, and (3) where it is difficult. (Mérai et al., 2022). 

We pay specific attention to differences in 
language, policy aims, and definitions across countries, 
and how this influences the ways in which AHR is sup- 
ported or not. We also address the level of horizontal 
and vertical policy integration, meaning the integration 
of heritage and planning policy contexts, and the inte- 
gration between local, regional, and national levels of 
governance, which we found to be a structural facilita- 
tor for AHR. Finally, we look at how local groups and 
communities can get involved in (or even lead) AHR 
projects and how they are supported. 


Adaptive heritage reuse: 

terminology in acts and policies 

Adaptive heritage reuse, despite being a 
common term in discourses on heritage (cf. Lanz & 
Pendlebury, 2022), is not included in the policy termi- 
nology of most countries we analysed. Moreover, the 
terms ‘heritage’ and ‘adaptive reuse’ are ascribed a 
variety of meanings in the literature, and our analysis 
demonstrated that this is also true for the institutional 
contexts of the 15 countries. It is essential to under- 
stand the terminology, since diverse terms also imply 
divergent practices, which can create confusion when 
trying to learn from each other’s systems and 
approaches. 
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Some countries employ specific terminology, 
such as herbestemming in Dutch. However, AHR is 
more commonly referenced through general terminol- 
ogy such as restoration or regeneration. This can make 
it complex to unpack what are considered AHR pro- 
jects in the first place, and how they are (and would 
want to be) supported (or not) by institutional contexts 
or policy programmes. Terms used to encompass 
adaptive reuse might include heritage restoration or 
rehabilitation; however, the term reuse also has several 
potential meanings, such as (partial) reconstruction, or 
reusing materials or design features rather than the 
actual building — which are more contentious and quite 
far removed from the idea of ‘reuse’ central to AHR. On 
the other hand, adaptive reuse can also relate to pro- 
jects where reuse has been undertaken with little visi- 
ble or material intervention. Or, in the context of 
activism, it may happen as temporary reuse, which is a 
relevant practice that does not necessarily change the 
building but may showcase its potential, protest 
against its demolition, and provide a glimpse of alter- 
native futures. AHR as a concept may also relate to 
areas or archaeological sites, which can, for example, 
become an element in urban regeneration, recycling 
terminology, and feature in landscape design (cf. Rome 
Centocelle, Fig. 1, 3). 


Adaptive heritage reuse: 

supportive policy frameworks 

We found that AHR is already widely used as 
a tool in urban regeneration, solving vacancy, restrict- 
ing urban sprawl, and connecting with local communi- 
ties, which immediately implies that a range of policies 
are involved. However, all this happens very unevenly 
within and between countries. This influences not only 
where AHR can happen, but also who can undertake 
such projects. The research demonstrated that herit- 
age, and its reuse — supported by policy, knowledge, 
and resources - can be a resource for development, 
engagement, branding, tourism, local and regional 
identity, and is becoming more popular as a sustaina- 
ble means of caring for existing building stock. 

The practice of AHR is rarely directly regulated. 
In most countries, however, it is regulated to some 
extent between the planning and heritage systems; and 
is emerging as a tool in (or result of) other policies, fund- 
ing, and programmes. For example, it is used as a tool in 
the context of energy efficiency, greening, circularity, 
reducing carbon and nitrogen emissions, crisis recovery 
programmes with their focus on reuse to support the 
construction sector, participation and inclusion, local 
identity, and localism, stimulating people to get involved, 
creating places of belonging, and opening multiple per- 
spectives on history (Fig. 3). Tourism, the arts, cultural 
and creative industries, youth initiatives, and wellbeing 
agendas were also found to stimulate AHR, as heritage 
is seen as an attractive setting for such sectors, con- 
necting it to the local identity and historic character. 
Either way, AHR is a way to achieve policy aims. 

The lack of integration between the heritage, 
as introduced in this chapter, and planning systems 
emerged as a fundamental barrier to AHR, since 


Fig. 1 
Archaeological heritage site, Rome 
Centocelle 
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changes of use and related material interventions usu- 
ally require approval from two different departments: 
those deciding on planning applications, and those 
deciding on consent to change heritage. While plan- 
ning decisions are largely devolved to local govern- 
ment, responsibilities for heritage decisions often lie at 
the regional or national level. It is much more difficult to 
integrate the systems for heritage and planning when 
key decisions in each field are made at different tiers of 
government. This not only impacts direct contact and 
conversation about cases, but the various government 
tiers may also differ in their priorities, staffing 
resources, funding, or political leadership. There is 
great variation in local decision-making powers con- 
cerning material changes to heritage, and the less 
power there is to decide on this level, the more diffi- 
cult AHR appears to be. The various obstacles to AHR 
are thus tied to the rigidity, complexity, and contradic- 
tions between or within planning and heritage sys- 
tems, and their respective authorities. This can refer 
to overlapping responsibilities and/or plans, and a 
lack of coordination and cooperation between differ- 
ent levels of government or competent authorities. 
While none of these problems are specific to adaptive 
reuse, they are more pronounced in projects that 
require the collaboration of heritage and planning 
systems and authorities. 


Heritage, protection, and legal 

frameworks for conservation 

Each country operates with its own definition 
of heritage, either formulated explicitly or implied by a 
range of legal and policy documents. Most countries 
have a national heritage act, setting out a system of 
designating, registering, and listing heritage assets at 
a national or sub-national level. However, some sys- 
tems can be more complicated, such as in Germany 
where the definition is constitutionally devolved, with 
each of the 16 federal states having their own heritage 
act. In most European countries, formal definitions of 
heritage address wide groupings such as monuments, 
sites or areas, landscapes, and archaeology. These are 
sometimes complemented by more specific catego- 
ries, such as architectural or military heritage (Hungary), 
industrial heritage (Romania), and ‘work of recent archi- 
tectural interest’ (France). There are often distinct reg- 
ulatory frameworks for movable versus immovable (or 
built) heritage, or tangible versus intangible heritage. 

Influenced by international documents such 
as the 2003 UNESCO Convention for the Safeguarding 
of the Intangible Cultural Heritage, many countries 
have updated their regulations by including references 
to intangible heritage. Intangible and tangible heritage 
are, however, often separated in law, and protection 
measures are mostly focused on what is considered 
tangible heritage. Thus, in most legal systems, the idea 
of heritage as material and tangible objects prevails. 
Within the built heritage context, explicit references to 
intangible heritage tend to be limited to (traditional) 
uses or practices, and addressed through considering 
‘proper’ uses, or making connections with traditional 
construction skills and practices. 
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Mapping governance arrangements 
by country 


Fig. 3 
Neighbourhood centre Fusolab, Rome 
Centocelle 
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Conservation practices, policy programmes, 
national or international cultural, heritage and (conser- 
vation) planning documents, as well as funding criteria 
can widen or ‘stretch’ the understanding of heritage 
compared with the legal definition. This broader con- 
cept can include more elements and aspects of the 
landscape, the historic environment, cultural practices, 
or community value through their inclusion in policy 
and descriptions, or even through funding require- 
ments. In practice, concepts in (conservation) planning 
policy, such as ‘setting’ or ‘character’, can also widen 
this understanding of heritage beyond the legal defini- 
tion. Most countries make a distinction between what 
is seen as heritage, and what is being protected: not all 
that is seen as heritage is protected (nor protected in 
an equal manner), but all sites, spaces, and practices 
with a protected status are defined as heritage. This 
‘stretching’ of what is included in ‘heritage’ – and, relat- 
edly, what sort of protection is deemed suitable — influ- 
ences what is considered AHR, and where it can 
happen, as it slowly shifts perspectives on what is 
‘acceptable’ change. 

Protection is thus important. While heritage 
is protected in every country we looked at, there are 
different systems. Generally, there is protection for her- 
itage through designation, and in some countries parts 
of the historic environment can also be protected via 
the planning system, through area-based protection. 
Some systems are much more nuanced and flexible 
than others. Two principal types of regulatory system 
can be distinguished based on the levels of protection: 
binary versus graded systems. In a binary approach 
(e.g., Italy), heritage assets are either protected (1) or 
not (О). A graded system introduces some nuance, 
using grades of protection (as in England), or a ‘scale’ 
of cultural significance varying from (inter)national to 
local interest (as in Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Romania, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and England). Parts of the 
historic environment can also be protected through the 
planning systems, by the creation of conservation 
areas (England), areas of culture-historical value (Neth- 
erlands), or settlement images (Hungary). Graded sys- 
tems ultimately allow for different levels of flexibility 
when it comes to change, and leave more space for 
discretion and negotiation per case, and thus poten- 
tially for adaptive reuse. At the same time, the discre- 
tion in the protection process might make it easier to 
dismiss the value of (parts of) cultural assets, as it cre- 
ates space for more contentious practices, such as 
(partial) demolition and facadism. 

Countries where АНЕ is difficult tend to have 
inflexible heritage protection systems, and AHR is 
easier and more common in countries where heritage 
protection is flexible (that is not to mean weak). A dif- 
ference can also be seen in the general way countries 
define heritage, whether as something to care for or as 
something to protect from harm. Inflexible heritage 
legislation, however, may also be the only reason that 
a heritage asset has survived. A heritage designation 
can mean legally binding protection; however, it tends 
to offer only a level of protection, and can also be 
simply a suggestion or offer very minimal protection; 
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how it is implemented then depends on local planning 
and heritage officers. Flexibility leaves space for dis- 
cretion and negotiation, and thus the space for the 
interventions necessary for adaptive reuse. This dis- 
cretion can make AHR much easier, but may also block 
it altogether. 

Discretion can be helpful, especially at the 
local level, but also requires reliance on ‘good faith’ and 
support, which is not a given everywhere and not a 
structural solution. The discretion and flexibility to 
accommodate local specifics can promote adaptive 
reuse processes in systems where heritage or planning 
officers have time for or interest in supporting and 
exploring alternatives and options. However, it can also 
lead to blocking or favouring specific groups of people; 
and may threaten the value of cultural assets, as it also 
creates space for negative practices such as (partial) 
demolition and facadism. Discretion does not mean 
deregulation, and therefore clear guiding criteria are 
needed. Clear regulatory frameworks de-risk the pro- 
cess of adaptive reuse, making outcomes more pre- 
dictable, especially as they are often (one-off) 
bottom-up processes, and since it can be complicated 
to navigate complex systems. 

In afew countries, policies implicitly or explic- 
Шу mention that heritage can be 'put to use' for eco- 
nomic gain, and/or better-quality places and lives. 
Where there is such a preference for ‘use’ of heritage, 
as a way of protecting it, AHR is much more likely. In 
other countries this understanding is less direct, 
through stimulating heritage tourism, but this is not 
guaranteed to stimulate AHR. An overall tendency 
towards capitalising on 'cultural-historical values' is 
evident in all the countries studied. Following interna- 
tional recommendations such as HUL (UNESCO, 2011) 
we see a general shift towards understanding heritage 
as a resource for development, for engagement, and 
for branding, rather than solely a cultural asset signifi- 
cant in defining national identity and history. 


Codes and regulations on adaptive 

heritage reuse 

Building regulations and codes are also cru- 
cial in enabling AHR. They are mainly set at national, or 
even supra-national level, such as Eurocodes, CEN, and 
ISO, and function in combination with local or regional 
plans. However, they tend to be written either for new 
construction or for restoration and conservation pur- 
poses, which can make the ‘in between’ status of АНЕ 
complicated, unclear, and high-risk. Some countries 
have already made efforts to secure better integration; 
however, this is not a straightforward process - requir- 
ing time, money, the sharing of practices, knowledge, 
experiences, examples, and evaluation of pilot projects. 
The lack of integration between levels of governance 
can complicate such integration. 

To support the (cultural) shift from a con- 
struction-oriented system to one favouring reuse, most 
countries in our study start by making non-standard 
solutions possible as an exception, where proposals 
seek to reuse listed buildings. In effect, this requires 
those working on projects to present “п practice and 


on the ground’ solutions. For example, legal require- 
ments on fire safety and energy efficiency may clash 
with the demands of heritage protection, thereby 
requiring experts in all fields to collaborate towards 
creative solutions. Such challenges may be imple- 
mented in different ways. In some cases, the legal 
framework already provides for exceptions (e.g., 
exempting heritage protection projects from certain 
energy performance requirements). In other situations, 
specifically designated ‘regeneration areas’ may have 
greater flexibility in dealing with protection and/or 
other regulations, but these remain predominantly 
case-by-case scenarios. To enable more fitting solu- 
tions, some countries also offer additional grant fund- 
ing or (low-interest) loans. This requires exceptions, 
and (temporary) proportional or flexible criteria, which 
can then lead to further integration or the rewriting of 
building regulations and codes. 

Administrative innovation, by developing 
alternative models of public procurement and tender- 
ing, can also support AHR (Fava, 2022). Similarly to reg- 
ulatory systems, procurement and tendering 
processes often presume new construction, and dis- 
play little understanding of circularity or recycling in 
their criteria, let alone local identity or memory. Refo- 
cusing these, to include sustainability and social crite- 
ria, has already been taken up to some extent through 
the 2022 Action Plan on Public Procurement. However, 
this could be extended by revising the European Public 
Tender Criteria for the construction industry and could 
be piloted through a New European Bauhaus Lab. 

The complexity of the abovementioned 
administrative aspects has also been found to impede 
the accessibility and possibilities for AHR, especially for 
those actors who are interested in AHR for a ‘one-off’ 
project, e.g., for their own future use, as stimulated 
through other policies. For example, social policies may 
fund organisations to reuse vacant property in particu- 
lar neighbourhoods, or provide economic stimuli for 
reuse by SMEs in the cultural and creative industries; 
however, countering such initiatives, countries have 
introduced pre-application fees (e.g., England), costly 
guarantees (e.g., Italy), or tenders based on principles 
of ‘low expenditure’ or ‘construction efficiency’ (e.g., 
Portugal and Spain). These are counter-productive, 
especially for innovation and risk-taking actors. Thus, 
revising the way that public tenders and procurement 
processes and criteria are set up, as well as which 
assets and funding are granted, might facilitate a sig- 
nificant step forward in designing a context that is 
more open and accessible and thus potentially more 
participative. This concerns not only the initial phase of 
the process but also the evaluation framework through 
which projects are assessed and thus supported in the 
implementation phase. 


Participation in adaptive heritage reuse 

Since the 2008 financial crisis, more atten- 
tion has been paid to facilitating community initiatives 
and participation, if only in an attempt to compensate 
for the effects of austerity policies in local government. 
This often goes hand in hand with mechanisms of 
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asset transfer — meaning to sell, lease, or gift unprofit- 
able government-owned heritage assets to local com- 
munity groups, or to third sector organisations (NGOs) 
such as heritage trusts. This accelerated the general 
trend towards democratising heritage, where commu- 
nity engagement became an increasingly important 
theme in supra-national heritage planning approaches 
over the past decades (cf. Council of Europe, 2000, 
2005; UNESCO, 2011). 

Most of the countries we looked at have 
some projects, funding, and thematic programmes to 
stimulate engagement within their heritage and plan- 
ning systems. Genuine participation and clear policy 
guidance on this, however, remain complicated and 
limited. In countries where the state and/or expert-ori- 
ented approach still prevails, community initiatives are 
less promoted, and in some cases are actively discour- 
aged through creating bureaucratic structures that 
make it difficult to formalise and organise. 

Where we found community involvement in 
AHR to be a priority – especially in the form of support- 
ing bottom-up temporary use projects - the support is 
mostly project-based, and concentrated in the initial 
phase of the process, namely: awareness raising, pro- 
viding information, or decision-making. Communities 
are more often left to their own devices in the subse- 
quent phases of construction (for example by DIY 
practices), developing management and governance 
structures, and long-term implementation and mainte- 
nance. This significantly weakens the resilience and 
sustainability of community-based AHR. 

Temporal factors are important for both com- 
munity engagement and adaptive reuse. AHR often 
starts off as a trial, temporary, or meanwhile use for an 
old building, which can be difficult if the *temporary 
change of use' is not regulated. Enabling temporary 
uses and temporary changes of use makes community 
action more feasible. The need to allow for temporary 
or partial use, and/or temporary changes in the use of 
heritage buildings is not limited to land-use or use- 
class regulations. The regulatory framework should 
also allow the waiving or proportionate application of 
any levies or taxes placed on this new temporary use(r). 
Market pressures can be an important factor when 
granting exceptions and permissions for (temporary) 
change of use, while bottom-up local initiatives may 
struggle to receive similar benefits. 


Concluding remarks 

Policy analysis as part of the OpenHeritage 
project aimed to understand the wider regulatory envi- 
ronments surrounding AHR proposals. Clarifying these 
national contexts also means we could explore the 
potentials and problems for the transferability of cer- 
tain practices and approaches between countries. The 
goal was to understand which factors support AHR and 
which allow projects to successfully navigate systems 
that are less supportive of AHR. The comparative anal- 
ysis allowed us to develop a general understanding of 
what a policy environment that is favourable to AHR 
looks like. The results served as the basis for policy 
briefs at local, national, and EU levels, and were also 


utilised in an analysis of the European (and in particu- 
lar EU context) to develop a policy road map for 
Europe (Veldpaus et al., 2023). The conceptual frame- 
work employed to identify and explore the policies rel- 
evant for AHR in the 15 EU member states can be 
applied to map the policy context in other countries, 
while the overview of trends offered in this paper aims 
to present policy practices for AHR, as well as a con- 
text for future analyses. 

The wider European comparative analysis 
demonstrated that governance systems that support 
AHR are those where the planning and heritage 
domains are integrated. Besides focusing on the con- 
servation and restoration of heritage by reuse, AHR can 
explicitly be applied as a ‘tool’ in wider policy areas, 
either to deliver policy aims by using AHR, for example 
to increase sustainability, greening, circularity, or to 
stimulate AHR through funding the reuse old buildings 
for social and cultural initiatives as one possibility. 
Such an integrative approach benefits all domains, 
but it requires cooperation at the level of institutions 
and procedures. This must go hand in hand with 
changing standards and regulatory frameworks 
(building codes, fiscal, procurement, and tendering 
regulations) to be more focused on supporting herit- 
age, reuse, and circular economies rather than favour- 
ing new construction. 

Finally, there is a broad range of other organ- 
isations that can play a crucial role in promoting and 
supporting AHR, such as national heritage knowledge 
centres, and college and university degree pro- 
grammes, as well as national professional bodies and 
accrediting institutes, which define the content of, for 
example, architecture and planning degrees. This may 
encompass training days, workshops, specific or addi- 
tional certification or accreditation, discussion plat- 
forms, and other activities that support knowledge 
building and awareness raising around adaptive reuse, 
in a context of urban transformation and regeneration. 
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Transferability: 
The 5M Model 


By Harald A. Mieg 


Open heritage requires a discussion about the transferability of 
measures and experiences. In a relatively new field like adaptive herit- 
age reuse (AHR), we need to learn from each other to advance our- 
selves and our projects. AHR measures may be seen as social innova- 
tions whose scopes and effectiveness we have yet to explore, but 
which can serve not only cultural heritage but also sustainable urban 
development (cf. Mieg, 2022; Mieg & Tópfer, 2013). In concrete 
terms, we might ask: can the collaborative reuse of a former convent 
in Naples by small business owners and cultural projects (project 
Scugnizzo Liberato) be implemented similarly in Budapest or Warsaw? 
What underlies the successful spread of the ruin bars concept that 
started in Budapest? And how does this differ from the hype sur- 
rounding LaFabrika detodalavida (The Factory of a Lifetime, Fig. 1), 
a participatory cultural space located in an abandoned cement 
factory in a rural region of western Spain, which is promoted by an 
architect network as a model for similar projects in Spain? 
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In planning as in AHR, it is common to use 
cases from other cities or countries as a guide. How- 
ever, there is a general problem with case studies: if 
they are too specific, the case may not appear transfer- 
able to broader contexts. Therefore, we often use 
models, which are somewhat abstracted from the 
cases they represent but can still serve as general 
examples. One can say that the more specific or impor- 
tant the local context, the less opportunity there is for 
transferability. Thus, if one focuses solely on the authen- 
ticity of a given case, there is no scope for transferability 
to other settings; or only low transferability, for example, 
when national differences become important. 

What are the preconditions for transferabil- 
ity? We often gain a strong experience of transferabil- 
ity when we meet people with similar professional 
backgrounds and personally share concrete cases 
with them. This was also true for OpenHeritage. Beyond 
personal exchange, there are other means of transfer, 
such as texts, programmes, tools, and different goals, 
e.g., informing vs. co-creation. These aspects of trans- 
fer are contextualised through the 5M model of trans- 
ferability. 


The 5M model is based on five dimensions: 
meaning, 

models, 

mechanisms, 

means, and 

moment. 


anRWONE 


The 5M model aims to clarify: 

What is the purpose of the transfer (meaning), what 
exactly is being transferred (models), under what con- 
ditions (mechanisms), through which channels 
(means), and when (moment)? This chapter summa- 
rises the 5M model. It provides a general approach to 
the issue of transferability and its role in open heritage 
and AHR. 


Meaning of transfer 

What is transfer? Usually, we distinguish 
transfers according to the effect that we want to 
achieve, e.g., to inform someone, or enable them to 
reproduce our achievements. Or does transfer mean to 
simply export in the sense of selling some kind of tech- 
nology? Accordingly, we can distinguish at least five 
objectives and forms of transfer: 


Information 

The goal of informing is to impart knowledge. Classic 
information channels include written texts, such as 
books or brochures, as well as seminars and informa- 
tion events; or news on radio, television, or social 
media. Recently, special online formats have also been 
added, such as YouTube videos or webinars. OpenHer- 
itage used all of these formats. 


Capacity building 
Capacity building goes beyond information. The goal 
is for others (the transfer recipients) not only to know 
and understand something, but to be empowered to 
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take action themselves. In OpenHeritage, training 
events (by Eutropian) provided capacity building for 
professionals. 


Inspiration 
Inspiration should not so much impart knowledge, but 
motivate people to do something. For this, feelings, 
values, or attractive ideas must be addressed. In Open- 
Heritage, videos about the AHR cases showed an 
inspiring effect. 


Co-creation 

Co-creation means close collaboration, with the goal 
of creating something together. Co-creation can 
involve significant other transfers in terms of informa- 
tion, capacity building, or inspiration, but — unlike the 
transfers mentioned so far – it requires reciprocity. In 
co-creation, all partners can learn. The work of the 
Cooperative Heritage Labs was conceived in OpenHer- 
itage as ameans of fostering co-creation among aca- 
demia and the community linked to a particular 
heritage site. 


Implementation 

Implementation is meant here as a counterpart to 
co-creation. In implementation, a particular approach 
that is successful in one place is also adopted else- 
where. Implementation can also be understood as 
export. Largo Residéncias, one of the OpenHeritage 
case studies, had to relocate to another property in 
Lisbon, where they re-implemented their business and 
AHR model. 


These forms of transfer can be reminiscent of 
Arnstein’s (1969) ladder of participation, which distin- 
guishes different levels of citizen participation in plan- 
ning, ranging from passive recipients of information to 
citizen control. Arnstein was concerned with participa- 
tion in the exercising of power. In that context, transfer 
in the form of export could be seen as non-participation 
and manipulation. However, the above classification 
should first be seen independently of power issues. For 
example, in the Largo Residéncias project, transfer in 
the form of re-implementation is an expression of 
self-determination rather than of powerlessness. 


Models of transfer 

Models have a medium degree of abstract- 
ness. In the context of OpenHeritage, models repre- 
sent typical combinations of good practices and 
policies for AHR. Therefore, models are sufficiently 
abstract to be applied to different settings. At the 
same time, they can be represented by concrete 
examples and are thus sufficiently specific to be of 
practical use. This is well illustrated by ownership 
models, which play a major role in open heritage. 
Cooperatives are one such AHR ownership model. 
Cooperatives may be represented abstractly, for 
example by their characteristic values, legal struc- 
tures, and organisational concepts, but can also be 
made tangible through practical examples from differ- 
ent countries. 


LaFabrika detodalavida, (LFDTV), 
Los Santos de Maimona 


Transferability 


In the context of OpenHeritage, we can dis- 
tinguish three types of model: first, thematic models, 
those concerning issues such as the ownership of a 
property; second, models of good practices, e.g., suc- 
cessful strategies for initiating AHR and making it heard 
in the city, or forms of inclusive urban policy that enable 
the embedding of AHR projects in the urban commu- 
nity; and third, model cases, i.e., specific projects or 
cities that can be considered as role models for AHR, 
such as Stara TrZnica, the old market hall in Bratislava. 
Fig. 2 and 3 show the OpenHeritage models sorted by 
two factors: first, ownership models; second, general 
strategies or specific cases as models. The large 
number of different ownership models demonstrates 
the great importance of ownership issues for AHR. 


Mechanisms of transfer 

Part of OpenHeritage’s mission was to iden- 
tify ‘mechanisms that promote the transferability of 
good practices and policies, but also those that hinder 
it. The impact of political mechanisms is obvious, for 
example in the political value given to historic preser- 
vation and cultural heritage, including that heritage that 
is uncomfortable or difficult for political or historical 
reasons, whether funding is made available for it, ora 
legal framework has been established, etc. Such 
mechanisms can also be found in communication at 
the local level, as the success of a planning project may 
depend on how local stakeholders feel about it and 
whether they can be involved. In OpenHeritage, we 
identified five mechanisms: 


Ownership Models 


CLT: 
Community Land 
Trust 


Cooperative 


NPO: 
Non-profit 
Organisation 


Private 


Regulation of 
the Commons 


Municipal 
Ownership 


A CLT is a model 
of community-led 
development, 
where local 
non-profit organ- 
isations hold 
land, and develop 
and manage 
homes and other 


A cooperative is 
democratically 
owned by its 
members; it is 
autonomous and 
self-organised. 
Cooperatives 
have existed in 
Europe since 


In this model, a 
non-profit organ- 
isation acquires 
a property and 
leases it on 
condition that 

its subsequent 
functions are 

not merely prof- 


In this model, a 
private investor 
with a social 
agenda provides 
a property that 
they already own 
or have acquired 
(e.g., Jam Factory, 
Lviv) 


In Italy, the owner- 
ship model of 
the commons is 
based on consti- 
tutionally granted 
access to 
‘common goods’ 
for ‘civic use’ 
(Art. 43 of the 


Municipal owner- 
ship can be an 
element of a city’s 
strategic land 
use planning. The 
actual site man- 
agement can 
vary greatly de- 
pending on the 


heritage status 


Preservation by 
using 


Raise awareness 


Connect heritage 
with people 


Align with 
socio-economic 
values 


Amplify the 
heritage links 


‘Mainstream’ 
heritage 


Explore multiple 
layers and voices 


Different 
understandings 
of heritage 


open, participa- 
tory process 


Designing space 
to be accessible 


Ensuring afforda- 
ble housing 


Empowering 
marginalised 
groups 


Strategies of 
sharing power 


Politics and 
policies to 
support inclusive 
processes 


increases 
gradually with: 


Adaptability 
Diversification 


The creation 
of ecosystems 


(Szemzó et al., 
2022) 


Fig. 3 
Models of adaptive heritage reuse: 
strategies and cases 
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tion: e.g., informal 
meetings 


2 Interessement: 
e.g., capturing 
local knowledge 


3 Enrolment: e.g., 
structuring the 
decision-making 
process 


4 Mobilisation of 
allies: e.g., creat- 

ing a network of 

projects 


cities: 


1 Szimpla Kert, 
Budapest: the 
potential of the 
place! (https:// 
ruinbarsbuda 
pest.com/szimp- 
la-kert-ruin-bar/) 


2 Stara Tržnica, 
Bratislava: you 
need a business 
model 


3 Naples: regu- 
late commons 


4 Lisbon: an 
active, integrated 
strategy 


assets important the Middle Ages it-driven (e.g., Italian Constitu- property, context, 
to their commu- Stiftung trías, tion; cf. URBACT, and stakeholders 
nities (e.g., www-stiftung- 2018) (e.g., Praga Lab) 
London CLT) trias.de) 

Fig. 2 

Models of adaptive heritage reuse: 

ownership models 
Strategies and Cases 
Heritage Governance Flexibility AHR Cases as Disintegrated 
Strategies of Inclusion Tactics Models Models 
Obtain formal Setting up an Flexibility in AHR 1 Problematisa- Two sites, two Examples: 


Touristification 
(e.g., Berger & 
Pickering, 2018) 


Gentrification 
(e.g., De Cesari & 
Dimova, 2019) 


Heritagisation 
(Bessiére, 2013) 


Commodification 
(Goulding, 2000) 


Musealisation 
(e.g., Macdonald, 
2013) 


However, open 
heritage requires 
community 
integration 


Stakeholder Integration stands for the social 
function. This is about conditions of community-build- 
ing and communication in a community – in short, the 
cooperation of local actors. 

Governance stands for the political function. 
This is about political framework conditions. These may 
be formally regulated within a political system, but may 
also consist of the informal exercise of power. 

Project management refers to the specific 
organisation and management of a particular AHR pro- 
ject (tasks, time, people, resources ...). 

Contract options stand for the range and 
effectiveness of legal arrangements to contract appro- 
priately for a specific AHR case. 

Funding stands for financing and securing 
resources for an AHR project (cf. Patti & Polyák, 2017). 

As OpenHeritage has shown, all five mecha- 
nisms matter. If one mechanism becomes too domi- 
nant, such as the funding aspect in the case of heritage 
*touristification' (cf. Berger & Pickering, 2018) or gentri- 
fication (cf. De Cesari & Dimova, 2019), then heritage 
reuse can lead to a disintegrated model (Fig. 2). To 
understand the extent to which mechanisms are con- 
sidered, an AHR traffic light system was proposed. For 
each type of mechanism, four categories of conditions 
that affect AHR can be identified: 


1 Sufficient conditions (success factors): highly 
recommended to do / to have / to use; 

2 Necessary conditions: necessary to do / to 
have / to use; 

3 Knock-out conditions: to avoid (a hindering 
factor); 

4 Important constraints: to take into account. 


Figure 4 shows the traffic light system, indicating 
sufficient (green), necessary (yellow), and knock-out 
(red) conditions. The exclamation points warn of impor- 
tant constraints. 

The mechanisms can overlap or be some- 
what mutually dependent. To better identify the five 
mechanisms, functions were specified such as political 
or financial ones to which the mechanisms contribute. 
As an example, consider the mechanism of stakeholder 
integration. It is listed first in Fig. 4 because open herit- 
age is an approach that understands heritage in relation 
to a community for which a heritage object has mean- 
ing. This mechanism concerns a social function, i.e., it is 
about how actors (people and organisations) refer to 
each other in a place. From there, community is defined 
as a group of actors based on networks of shared inter- 
ests and often a shared history associated with the 
place. The four ‘social’ conditions mentioned are: 


Highly recommended (green) 
Early involvement of key stakeholders. This is important 
to gain both information and support for an AHR pro- 
ject and to avoid blocking by key stakeholders at a later 
stage. 


Necessary (yellow) 
Community integration/building. An AHR project needs 
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to make a positive connection to its local setting. 
Sometimes it can be useful to use the AHR project as a 
catalyst for neighbourhood development or in commu- 
nity-building (cf. Pendlebury et al., 2004). Communi- 
ty-building is a guiding requirement of open heritage. 


To avoid (red) 
Lack of social trust. Without trust, local collaboration 
cannot be developed. 


Important constraints (to take into account!) 

Shared values. Shared values provide a good 
foundation for motivation and collaboration in planning 
(cf. Oevermann & Mieg, 2021). Opposing values can 
have an unfavourable impact on AHR projects. 


It is important to note that this list of mecha- 
nisms is by no means exhaustive. One obvious addi- 
tional consideration for heritage is the spatial dimension 
(Oevermann & Mieg, 2015). How large is the heritage 
object, where is it located, how is it accessible, etc? For 
AHR, it makes a big difference whether the heritage is 
a single building or an entire neighbourhood; whether it 
is located in an urban or rural context. It is easier to 
transform a single building than an entire neighbour- 
hood; and easier to define and activate a community for 
a heritage site in a city than for an archaeological site in 
the countryside. These are all issues that arise in land 
use planning and are also familiar to architects, for 
example. In this sense, a heritage site can have a spe- 
cific potential of place — as in the case of Budapest's 
‘ruin bars’. The mechanism of spatial dynamics would 
suggest, for example, that the path-dependency of 
development in a place should be taken into account: 
there is always a local history that is reflected in the 
spatial conditions and is not easily changed. 


Means of transfer 

We can distinguish three forms in which 
knowledge can be embodied and thus transmitted in 
our societies (cf. Abbott, 1991). First, people, who may 
be experts or else persons with relevant knowledge, 
e.g., about urban history. Second, tools or goods, which 
can include texts, guidelines, tools, or computer pro- 
grams. Third, organisations such as companies or 
organised networks (cf. UNESCO or ICLEI). To give a 
simple example: if we want to eat something, we can 
ask a person with appropriate expertise to prepare 
something, this is knowledge through people; alterna- 
tively, we may prepare something ourselves, by con- 
sulting a cookbook or online tutorials, this is knowledge 
through tools; thirdly, we could go to a restaurant or 
fast food outlet: here, no one needs culinary knowl- 
edge, but through appropriate process organisation we 
get a meal, this is knowledge through organisation. 

OpenHeritage was a research network and 
also embedded in a network of heritage projects in 
Europe including URBACT, CLIC, Interreg, ICLEI, and 
others. This involves exchange and transfers in all the 
above-mentioned ways: firstly, personally; secondly, 
via materials that are produced; and thirdly, via organ- 
isations that endure beyond individual projects, such 


Mechanism Function Conditions 
Stakeholder Integration Social e early engagement of key stakeholders 
297 ө community integration/building 
ID ө lack of social trust 
j ө shared values 
Governance Political e support by local authorities 
П ex LJ multi-level governance 
Q ө lack of transparency 
ө power relations 
Project Management Managerial ө (social) entrepreneurship 
ө team building & timing 
(Ou Г) incompetence 
(QNO e intermediaries, potential of the place 
Contract Options Legal e long-term contract security 
fà ө ownership / partnership model 
Е ө insufficient legal system 
(== ө contract options may limit funding options 
Funding Financial ө business model 
ө sustainable funding 
KA ө согирїїоп 
ө non-financial resources (resource integration) 
Fig. 4 


Mechanisms, functions, and mecha- 
nism-specific conditions 


Legend 

© highly recommended їо do / 

to have / to use 

necessary to do / to have / to use 
to avoid (hindering mechanism) 
important constraint (to take into 
account) 
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as ICLEI or Eutropian GmbH, but also the universities 
involved such as Roma Tre University. 

If we take into account that transfer has dif- 
ferent meanings and can involve different means, then 
we could examine, for a specific target audience: what 
means are useful for transferring AHR-relevant results 
from OpenHeritage, and for what purpose, in other 
words what is the meaning of transfer? Example means 
may include videos presenting OpenHeritage Obser- 
vatory Cases or training offered by Eutropian, Vienna. 
The videos, which are means of transfer, can serve as 
inspiration (meaning of transfer) for civil society organ- 
isations (target audience) in other cities. The training 
offered by Eutropian (means of transfer) served as 
capacity building (meaning of transfer) for future AHR 
professionals (target audience). Thus, the appropriate 
means of transfer depends not only on the target audi- 
ence but also on the meaning of the transfer (Mieg, 
2023). 


Moment of transfer 

Time is an important factor in planning and 
therefore also for the transfer and transferability of 
AHR. Planning looks to the future, aiming to achieve an 
optimal (or improved, at least) state. The prospects for 


successful transfer can change over time in response 
to shifting legal, political, or financial conditions. 

We should distinguish at least two concep- 
tions of time, namely chronos and kairos, both of which 
are relevant to AHR projects and transfer (cf. Jaques, 
1982; Mieg, 2005). Chronos means a specific time as 
measured by a clock, whereas kairos means an appro- 
priate time or occasion. The distinction can be grasped 
if we ask when a meeting should begin. Going by 
chronos, we should start at the exact scheduled time, 
whereas according to kairos the meeting would start 
when everyone is present. Project planning follows — at 
least in the framework — the chronos logic, often result- 
ing ina sequence of about five phases: 


Initiation 

Planning, preparation 
Implementation, execution 
Maintaining: monitoring, controlling 
Concluding and follow-up 


aORWONE 


As a rule, work is synchronised and coordi- 
nated chronologically over time. But when it comes to 
skilful communication — especially in political contexts 
— then kairos, i.e., the good opportunity, plays a much 
more important role. The so-called AHR tactics provide 
a good example of how kairos can be used for the pur- 
pose of AHR (Mieg, 2023). 

In planning, a third aspect is important: 
momentum. Momentum refers to what state or phase 
a project or system such as a team, a district, or a city 
is in. It concerns issues such as maturity, which can 
make it necessary to take a next challenging step — 
otherwise, the motivation of those involved will be lost 
or development will not move forward. For the Open- 
Heritage Cooperative Heritage Labs, three phases 
were distinguished, termed: ‘enthusiastic beginners’, 
‘committed intermediates’, and ‘experienced profes- 
sionals’. This categorisation refers to different levels of 
maturity and professionalisation of the Labs, which 
determine different next steps in an AHR project. At 
various phases, the ‘enthusiastic beginners’ can bene- 
fit from project management support, and the ‘com- 
mitted intermediates’ can consider hiring staff, 
whereas it may be useful for the ‘experienced profes- 
sionals’ to examine new funding models. 


Conclusion 

The OpenHeritage project has provided 
numerous insights into the transferability of AHR meas- 
ures. The 5M model developed on this basis is primar- 
ily aimed at professionals who do not shy away from 
the analytical approach of AHR, acting as facilitators in 
translating the ideas of a measure into concrete prac- 
tice and making appropriate recommendations to 
municipalities or civic organisations. 

It is therefore not surprising that one of the 
main findings, although not necessarily new, is that 
transferability is greatly enhanced by knowledge 
exchange among professional European networks. 
This concerns specific urban development networks 
such as URBACT or ICLEI, but also exchanges among 
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professionals such as planners or architects (cf. Mieg 
& Oevermann, 2021). An important means of transfer 
is through people, new AHR professionals, whether in 
the context of urban development planning or AHR 
funding. The following is a brief overview of our key 
findings on transferability from the perspective of the 
5M model. 


Means 
Transfer through people is of primary importance – 
most often professionals — as previously described. 
Reports and other materials are less important, since 
these must still be interpreted to become transferable. 


Meaning 

Capacity building becomes a priority. The ability to 
develop some form of business model proved to be 
important for AHR projects. OpenHeritage has devel- 
oped its own guide on this for AHR projects. In the case 
of ‘ruin bars’ (Budapest) or Largo Residéncias (Lisbon), 
the AHR model is closely linked to a business model 
anyway. This makes a project economically viable and 
more easily transferable. 


Model 
Surprisingly, the type of ownership model seems criti- 
cal to many things that may or may not be possible in 
an AHR project. The most important recommendation 
is to clarify ownership issues in a timely manner. Unre- 
solved ownership or even a change in ownership can 
make a project impossible or quickly end it. 


Mechanisms 

The political aspect comes first. The national differ- 
ences in AHR are enormous (cf. Mérai et al., 2022) and 
are associated with different legal traditions; conse- 
quently, we find, for example, cooperatives in Ger- 
man-speaking countries, whereas Italy employs legal 
regulation of commons. In particular, it is important for 
politics to create long-term contractual security. This 
not only affects the possibility of private investment, 
but in unfavourable cases can also hinder the function- 
ing of social entrepreneurs. In some countries, such as 
Poland and Hungary, long-term contractual security is 
not necessarily in place. 


Moment 
Targeted project management with clear scheduling 
helps with the implementation of AHR measures and 
thus with their transferability. 


Transferability is a property of both a model 
andatarget location (Mieg, 2023, p. 72). What matters 
is whether the five mechanisms mentioned are ade- 
quately addressed in a place. From an open heritage 
perspective, this means specifically whether AHR is 
associated with some form of community-building. 
After all, it is the understanding of a community that 
makes a building or site a heritage asset. And it is only 
through a community that heritage is preserved. Pro- 
fessionals, as OpenHeritage also shows, can play an 
important role as facilitators to support an AHR project. 
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Lessons Learned: 
Sustainability and Social Impact 


By Hanna Szemzó, 
Levente Polyák, Daniella Patti, 
Jorge Mosquera 


In the past decades, adaptive heritage reuse has become a wide- 
spread phenomenon in Europe and beyond. Recognising the value of 
heritage buildings, many local, regional, and national authorities 
created policies to protect these assets and, by prohibiting their dem- 
olition, incentivised their respectful renovation and use. Beautifully 
renovated heritage buildings are converted into lofts, office buildings, 
and exhibition spaces that connect the past of these spaces with 
contemporary life and needs. However, many of the venues created 
through adaptive heritage reuse are not accessible to a broader 
public: they might be restricted to a selected clientele, able to afford 
the luxury of living, working, shopping, or visiting exhibitions in 
converted heritage spaces. 

From its conception, the OpenHeritage project has put a strong 
focus on the notions of accessibility, inclusiveness, and social impact. 
Instead of admiring architectural marvels, the OpenHeritage partner- 
ship determined to explore the dynamics of community-driven herit- 
age reuse, in order to understand the importance of heritage spaces 
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as key assets for communities. Seen from the perspective of acces- 
sibility, inclusiveness, and social impact, heritage buildings carry 
symbolic value that puts them at the centre of social imagination and 
the life of local communities. Initiatives that build on this symbolic 
value often succeed in mobilising local resources — from volunteering 
to skills and financial support - in order to create activities, struc- 
tures, or institutions that address local needs and desires. Another 
shared characteristic of these community-driven initiatives is that — 
in contrast to profit-oriented, large-scale adaptive heritage reuse 
projects executed by traditional real estate developers or even public 
authorities - these initiatives often define their purpose as generating 
‘profit’ for their local users, in the form of community building, care, 
sociability, and services. The inclusive aspect of community-driven 
development projects also supports their sustainability and resil- 
ience. 


OpenHeritage addressed such communi- 
ty-driven adaptive heritage reuse initiatives at various 
stages, engaging with them both as practices to study 
(and replicate) but also using them as living labs. Thus, 
OpenHeritage researchers studied a series of Obser- 
vatory Cases - good practices considered as pioneer- 
ing or exemplary in their ways of experimenting with 
innovative governance, financial, or territorial integra- 
tion models, as well as with new forms of community 
engagement and social impact. The consortium also 
led or supported Cooperative Heritage Labs aiming to 
achieve more sustainable organisational and business 
models, as well as a better outreach and a more con- 
solidated social impact. 

Researching the social impact of communi- 
ty-driven heritage reuse initiatives required an 
approach that was sufficiently sensitive to the nuances 
of social engagement and community involvement. 
Aiming to develop methods for ‘research with a pur- 
pose’, OpenHeritage partners created a long-lasting 
dialogue with Observatory Case and Cooperative Her- 
itage Lab operators, offering a counterbalance to the 
traditional relationships between academia and social 
initiatives that are often based on models of knowl- 
edge-extraction. OpenHeritage also claimed a position 
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in support of the community dimension of adaptive 
heritage reuse. Identifying themselves as activist 
researchers, OpenHeritage partners engaged with var- 
ious advocacy activities at the levels of local municipal- 
ities as well as EU institutions. 

OpenHeritage intentionally avoided imposing 
any preconceived notion of social impact on the stud- 
ied Cases and the supported Labs. The project sought 
to avoid classic monitoring and evaluation methodolo- 
gies, instead emphasising local activism, valuing and 
supporting local processes, and utilising the resulting 
lessons to develop management and business models 
reflective of its approach. Thus, researchers invited the 
protagonists of their examinations to share their con- 
cepts of impact and sustainability. The dialogues con- 
ducted with these initiatives allowed the OpenHeritage 
consortium to explore a variety of visions and methods 
to assess the impacts of initiatives. 

The current chapter reflects on the social 
impact observed and achieved during the project. In 
the following pages, we examine the connection 
between social impact and sustainability through the 
OpenHeritage experience, building on its findings and 
highlighting various concrete cases. The examples are 
from selected Observatory Cases and include all the 
Labs. They emphasise various ways in which social 
impact can be achieved. The chapter concludes by 
considering the future — more specifically, investments 
for social impact – highlighting the opportunities that 
these could offer for adaptive reuse processes. 


Sustainability 

While both the academic and policy dis- 
courses have increasingly focused on sustainability, 
this gained additional importance through the crises 
(and perceptions thereof) experienced since the start 
of the millennium. As a result, on various levels, public 
and private sector strategies have increasingly 
addressed how social, economic, and environmental 
sustainability can be achieved, with a growing body of 
literature also examining the role of cultural sustaina- 
bility (Ottaviani et al., 2023). 

To achieve sustainability, partnership-build- 
ing has become a key issue, as put forward by the 
United Nations 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Develop- 
ment (2015), which outlines actions ‘for people, planet 
and prosperity’. In this sense, bottom-up adaptive 
reuse projects that rely on local and trans-local part- 
nerships are key in creating such a sustainable frame- 
work at the local level. Adaptive heritage reuse 
initiatives have become key elements in advancing 
processes that are crucial to securing sustainability in 
various fields. They are singularly equipped to redefine 
and repurpose sites, and recreate public spaces ina 
cooperative manner. They can also become grounds 
where contested and emerging territorial identities can 
be discussed, and where a common understanding for 
local development can be established. While empow- 
ering civil society, these reuse experiments can provide 
a place to try out novel economic arrangements, to 
engage more vulnerable population segments in eco- 
nomic activities, and to test inclusive approaches to 
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the distribution of possible roles and responsibilities of 
various partners, thereby establishing new partnership 
arrangements (Patti & Polyak, 2017). 

The Observatory Cases and Cooperative 
Heritage Labs have demonstrated various ways in 
which adaptive heritage reuse can correspond to the 
UN Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). All Cases 
and Labs have contributed to SDG11 (Sustainable 
Cities and Communities) through the adaptive reuse of 
vacant buildings, which represents a responsible 
approach to land and resource use compared with 
demolition and new construction. The community-led 
nature of these processes also supported the commu- 
nities themselves around these adaptive reuse initia- 
tives. Similarly, many initiatives have given important 
emphasis to transversal concepts such as building 
multi-stakeholder partnerships (see SDG17: Partner- 
ships for the Goals) and gender equality (see SDG5) 
through the adaptation of inclusive approaches and/or 
feminist principles of leadership and governance. Fig. 1 
provides an overview of the topics addressed by Cases 
and Labs and their links to the SDGs. 


Social impact in OpenHeritage 

The social impact of adaptive reuse projects 
can be leveraged by local communities that are active 
in the care and reuse of public assets. Impact evalua- 
tion mechanisms can be promoted either by joint 
action between local communities and public admin- 
istration, when such a mechanism is part of a broader 
public policy, or by single communities, supported by a 
group of expert evaluators, in order to enhance their 
action and stimulate public response in support of 
reuse processes. 

To maximise local impact, OpenHeritage 
mobilised various methods and tools built around its 
three distinctive pillars, namely (as detailed in previous 
chapters): community/stakeholder integration, regional 
integration, and resource integration. Community inte- 
gration meant the creation of a socially inclusive pro- 
cess of adaptive heritage reuse, built on a multi-actor 
partnership with partners engaged on equal footing. 
The use of digital space was regarded as a possibility 
to further enhance this process (Dias & Schulbaum, 
2022). In this setting, the concepts of heritage commu- 
nity and local identity were linked with participatory 
mechanisms and new governance models that take 
into consideration the concept of commons and other 
innovations in the field of urban development. 

Resource integration focused on creating an 
inclusive business model, concentrating on the eco- 
nomic empowerment of affected communities, 
including the marginalised members of the local com- 
munity (de Roo & Novy-Huy, 2022). Here, the main line 
of development was the creation of a model that 
allows community members to profit from the adap- 
tive reuse processes. Finally, regional integration 
focused on the territorial scope, highlighting the need 
to incorporate the local adaptive reuse projects into a 
larger regional framework, in order to support cooper- 
ation among various actors working in different fields, 
sectors, and tiers of government (Szemzó et al., 2022). 
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SDG Topics addressed in Labs and 
Observatory Cases. 
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Fig. 2 
On the roof of Scugnizzo Liberato 
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There was no rigid impact assessment 
system in place in OpenHeritage. However, both Lab 
and Observatory experiences were translated into a 
comprehensible narrative, conveying these from the 
perspective of an activist researcher. The reports were 
detailed, encompassed a wide range of issues, and 
could be regarded as detailed qualitative impact 
assessments. 


Learning from the Observatory Cases 

The Observatory Cases were explored 
through site visits, interviews, and surveys, with special 
focus on their governance and financial models, herit- 
age interpretation, and territorial integration (Fig. 2). 
Part of the case studies focused on the different ways 
in which these initiatives conceived and measured their 
social impacts. There is an important difference in how 
the studied initiatives approach their impact. Some 
organisations analyse the demographic components 
of their visitors and activities, whereas others utilise 
metrics to assess economic impact or look at newly 
created services (Polyak et al., 2019). 

The impact of Cascina Roccafranca, for 
instance, as explored in Part 1 of this book, is realised 
at a variety of levels. The foundation running the venue 
invests significant energy in better understanding its 
reception and impact on the territory. Cascina Rocca- 
franca periodically surveys the community’s percep- 
tion of the organisations, and regularly invites members 
and participants to attend public assemblies in order 
to evaluate ongoing projects and discuss possible 
improvements. For example, the project La Cascina si 
ripensa (The Cascina rethinks itself) called on Casci- 
na’s members to evaluate its work over the year. As 
part of the Rete delle Case del Quartiere, Cascina Roc- 
cafranca regularly evaluates its social impact, collect- 
ing data on people entering the premises, activities, 
events, the state of its partner associations, and its 
economic revenue. 

Cascina Roccafranca developed a concise 
methodology to study the impact of the organisation 
as well as that of the various initiatives it hosts. Every 
one or two years, the management publishes a social 
impact report that quantifies the activities undertaken 
in the venue. Keeping track of its visitors (50,000 annu- 
ally) allows the Cascina to better understand their geo- 
graphical movements (in 2021-22, 51% were from the 
immediate surroundings of Mirafiori Nord) and demo- 
graphics (in 2021-22, 20% aged «6 years, 12% aged 
7-14, 9% aged 15-30, 44% aged 31-65, and 14% aged 
>65), enabling programmers to better target their ser- 
vices and events. In its various buildings, Cascina Roc- 
cafranca hosts hundreds of activities per year, mainly 
organised by the foundation running the venue and 
resident organisations, filling the service gaps for the 
area's residents. 

Another strong element of Cascina Rocca- 
franca's social impact is applied through the social and 
solidarity economy actors hosted on-site. Cascina 
Roccafranca regularly works with cooperatives that 
promote the integration of isolated women, children, 
disadvantaged youth, and people with disabilities. The 
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flexibility of these organisations enables them to 
address local residents with specific needs and to rein- 
vest their revenues in employment and local benefits. 
Another important factor in Cascina Roccafranca is 
volunteering: in 2021-22, organisations based on-site 
engaged 127 volunteers who worked more than 17,000 
hours, equivalent to 12 full-time employees. 

Another Observatory Case, Stara Tržnica in 
Bratislava, understood its social impact mainly in eco- 
nomic, architectural, and urbanistic terms. Under fully 
market circumstances, the Old Market Hall Alliance 
could rent its spaces for €16-20,000 more per month. 
By keeping its rents lower, the Alliance significantly 
subsidises tenants whose presence is important for 
the market or that have a strong social, environmental, 
or educational dimension. The difference between 
market versus subsidised rents corresponds to the Alli- 
ance's social investment. While the rent-to-investment 
scheme defined by the agreement with the municipal- 
ity invests €10,000 per month in the public property, 
the activities on-site also provide work for around 
90-100 people, as another important factor in the 
organisation's impact. From an urbanistic perspective, 
the growing number of visitors passing by the building 
(40,000 per day) has a strong impact on the surround- 
ing area: small businesses have benefited from increas- 
ing footfall, and the small investments in public space 
made the market area more accessible and attractive. 

In the case of Largo Residéncias, impact is 
measured qualitatively, with a focus on the social rela- 
tions and services it created. In its ten years of activity 
in Lisbon's Intendente neighbourhood, Largo devel- 
oped a presence with a strong social impact, especially 
in its business model, forms of employment, commu- 
nity engagement, and advocacy. 

Understanding the power and threats repre- 
sented by tourism, Largo has created an economic 
model that allows monetary streams related to tourism 
to be channelled into local cultural and social activities, 
thus reversing the tide of the extractive tourism econ- 
omy. Based on revenues from its cafeteria and hotel, 
Largo created stable employment opportunities for 
some of the most vulnerable individuals in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of whom were never previously in 
formal employment. Until the termination of its con- 
tract on Largo Intendente in 2021, Largo Residéncias 
employed 15 workers, 30% of whom came from highly 
vulnerable backgrounds, and 80-90% of whom were 
from the neighbourhood. This employment policy 
helped marginalised individuals in consolidating their 
lives and finding new opportunities once the economic 
activities that assured their livelihoods were threatened 
by touristification and gentrification. 

Besides employment, Largo also developed 
a series of services to benefit local residents, ranging 
from cultural events to social services and legal advo- 
cacy. Cultural events giving voice to local residents 
allowed them to build networks and join forces around 
the most pressing issues, particularly touristification 
and gentrification. Aware of the many conflicts emerg- 
ing in the Intendente neighbourhood, Largo developed 
alegal assistance service for residents facing eviction, 


empowering them in their fight against profit-seeking 
landlords and inactive authorities. With its detailed 
knowledge of everyday life in inner-Lisbon neighbour- 
hoods, Largo also prepared legal proposals related to 
housing and to protect older citizens from exploitation 
and fraud. 


Action-taking: 

Cooperative Heritage Labs 

Quite contrary to the Observatory Cases, the 
six Cooperative Heritage Labs were not only observed, 
but were places to try out new ideas. To serve this 
experimentation better, the Labs were chosen to be 
representative of very different circumstances and 
contexts. Their individual foci also differed: some 
worked on large neighbourhoods, others on smaller 
building complexes or archaeological sites. Although 
five of the six Labs were already operational when the 
project started (except for the Lab in Praga, Warsaw, 
which was established as result of the project), Open- 
Heritage influenced how they operated on a daily basis, 
including their most important goals. 

While the specific Lab objectives differed, on 
a general level it was always an important aim to sup- 
port long-term sustainability and exert a strong local 
impact by increasing their role as part of the local dis- 
course about identity, heritage, and memory, by enlarg- 
ing their locally embedded networks and by making 
community members the real ‘owners’ of these sites. 
Nevertheless, what the local community exactly 
entailed, and who and how was included, also formed 
part of the challenges tackled during the experimenta- 
tion (Szemzó & ТбпКб, 2022). 

At all the locations, probably the most signif- 
icant local impact was that project activities contrib- 
uted to rediscovering the importance of intangible 
heritage in the daily lives of many. They also introduced 
new ideas about what constitutes local heritage and 
brought forgotten elements of local heritage to the 
surface. In this respect, the Pomaz Lab changed 
remarkably during the project. Pomáz, a village outside 
Budapest, serves as one of the capital's suburbs. It is 
losing its original architectural structure and facing 
challenges from a rapidly increasing population. The 
Lab's work not only contributed to the conceptualis- 
ation of local heritage, but also produced a tangible 
increase in the sense of belonging among locals. As 
part of its activities, the Lab created a Local Heritage 
Inventory with the local community, relying on the help 
of an online platform and a participative methodology. 
The activities also opened the way for a public dis- 
course on exploring heritage and various means of 
maximising inclusivity. 

The experience in Pomáz demonstrated that 
community- and stakeholder-integration activities can 
deliver tangible local impacts, also enhancing sustain- 
ability. Here, a new governance model was established, 
also as a result of the main stakeholder, the Central 
European University, moving to Vienna. Inviting local 
and a regional civic organisation as key partners (i.e., 
the Friends of Pomáz Association and the Community 
Archaeology Association) allowed the Lab not only to 
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survive but to involve people more; work with local 
schools and organisations became more structured, 
including the delivery of concrete pedagogical toolkits. 

The Lisbon Lab, which occupied Palácio 
Marqués de Abrantes (a former aristocratic building, 
situated today in the vicinity of an industrial area) also 
benefited from exploring the attachments and memo- 
ries of local residents. The initial plan for the palace was 
to establish a mixed-use site, but the lack of affordable 
housing led to a rearrangement of the goals during the 
project. Despite this adjustment, the overall aim of the 
Lab - as an anchor to support a wider and sustainable 
urban and social development process in the area — 
was reinforced. 

While reaching this decision was far from 
straightforward, collaborating with a local association 
and opening a designated office on-site had a strong 
local impact, allowing people to have a voice and influ- 
ence the outcome of the renovation. It also significantly 
changed the access to local heritage. Through this 
engagement, the City Municipality of Lisbon – the pro- 
ject partner and developer - recognised that residential 
memories are deeply tied to the building and still play 
an important role in the lives of many. This was a quin- 
tessential realisation, also influencing the approach to 
planning the refurbishment. 

The increasing role of local awareness was 
also a significant impact of the Rome Collaboratory 
(which includes the neighbouring districts of Centoc- 
elle, Torre Spaccata and Alessandrino). This is a physi- 
cal and increasingly digital urban Lab that agglomerates 
territorial actors. Its main goal has been to incubate 
NGOs, community and neighbourhood enterprises; to 
find collaborative solutions for the community care of 
the tangible and intangible heritage of the area; and to 
create institutions and services that are capable of 
triggering processes of community-based economic 
development, using heritage as a tool. The Lab activi- 
ties also stimulated discussions about individual and 
collective memories and about building collective iden- 
tities. Initiatives included guided tours around the dis- 
trict and the Centocelle Park that were developed in 
partnerships with local associations, where partici- 
pants could share their own stories. Additionally, a 
Living Memory Exhibition served as an occasion to 
co-design a series of murals in the neighbourhood. 
Another of the main local impacts was increased 
institutional embeddedness, an important milestone 
reached by the Lab's adherence to the Faro Convention 
Network. 

In the complex site of the Praga Lab (consist- 
ing of the Praga North neighbourhood in Warsaw), the 
formation of a stakeholder group helped to generate 
interest in saving and reconceptualising the work- 
ing-class heritage of the area, and rebranding it. The 
Lab focused on interpreting the concept of work, on 
understanding its place in Praga, and understanding 
modern Praga through work. This helped to place pre- 
viously abandoned sites on the mental map of resi- 
dents and policy makers, while the creation of the 
Made in Praga brand reached out to artists active in the 
neighbourhood and promoted their work. The Lab's 
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activities also focused on a former industrial complex 
that had been vacant for ten years, a former bakery. 
The ensuing heightened interest fostered discussion 
about the building and contributed to its listing as a 
monument. There has also been tangible interest from 
users with various perspectives, with three potential 
tenants hoping to rent the site. 

Another important local impact of the project 
was the strengthened regional cooperation. One of the 
best examples of successful and meaningful regional 
cooperation comes from the Sunderland Lab, where 
activities focused on returning three buildings (built in 
the 1790s, situated now on the edge of Sunderland city 
centre) to long-term sustainable uses that benefit the 
neighbours and wider local community. The Lab could 
build on a strong partnership with Historic England in 
the framework of its High Street Heritage Action Zones 
(HAZ) programme. The partnership brought together 
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public entities, trusts, and charities, and resulted їп а 
cooperation programme that set an example for many 
subsequent initiatives. It helped to create a supportive 
policy context for the renewal of Sunderland High 
Street and conservation area, catalysed the wider area 
and, most importantly, empowered social actors in the 
long-term engagement and the building of trust with 
local communities. 

Similarly, in the Hof Pradikow Lab (Fig. 3), 
OpenHeritage supported the project group in estab- 
lishing connections with villagers and increasing its 
embeddedness within the wider region. While the 
overall aim of the Lab was to create a co-housing on 
the site of an abandoned manor house in Brandenburg, 
inhabited by people coming overwhelmingly from 
Berlin, in order to make the project sustainable, it was 
essential to connect it better to its direct environment. 
Activities thus aimed at fostering relations between the 
villagers and the co-housing residents, among others 
by supporting learning about locals’ memories of the 
site. A new association ‘Netzwerk Zukunftsorte’ (Future 
Places Network) was also established, which connects 
similar initiatives in Brandenburg, working to make such 
initiatives ‘future-proof’ and sustainable. Today, Hof 
Pradikow is highly appreciated by officials and people 
living in the area alike. 

Finally, the local impact of the Labs was also 
felt through the acceleration of local economic devel- 
opment, by bringing in more funds, amassing various 
resources (both financial and non-financial) that sup- 
port the economic empowerment of local communi- 
ties. While resource integration was a very important 
priority for all Labs, they managed to pull in grants and 
financial support to varying extents. In Hof Pradikow 
this was very successful, since the project group 
received some targeted state funding (from a federal 
ministry), which was then combined with public sup- 
port for rural regeneration and heritage conservation. 
Additional community initiatives on-site were financed 
by the Bosch Stiftung (foundation). The complexity of 
the project required the help of Stiftung trias, which 
had purchased then leased the site. Finally, for the pro- 
ject to be successful, the co-housing members also 
put in their money and work, the latter meaning both 
do-it-yourself activities and working together on differ- 
ent programmes with the villagers. 


Investment for social impact 

OpenHeritage has made an attempt to 
explore how sustainability and social impact are 
approached and analysed within initiatives for adaptive 
reuse of heritage. These engagements with social 
impact and sustainability are also representative of the 
consortium’s broader ambition to support the recogni- 
tion and increase the legitimacy of community-driven 
adaptive heritage reuse projects as contributors to 
more resilient neighbourhoods and cities in Europe. 

There are, however, many obstacles that pre- 
vent community-driven adaptive reuse initiatives from 
becoming mainstream. Despite the above-mentioned 
attempts to define their social (and economic) impact, 
as well as their key role in European cities overcoming 
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the successive economic, refugee, health, and energy 
crises, these initiatives remain more the exception than 
the rule in adaptive heritage reuse and in urban regen- 
eration in general. 

The reasons for this marginalisation are man- 
ifold, and include a non-supportive environment, rigid 
governance arrangements, actors’ lack of skills and 
time, and - very importantly – lack of funding. While 
demonstrably more stable and sustainable than many 
profit-driven property development mechanisms that 
are highly sensitive to the dynamics of financial mar- 
kets, community-driven adaptive reuse initiatives rarely 
have access to financing options. The atypical partner- 
ships they represent, the collective legal forms they 
use, the peculiar buildings they occupy, or the strong 
presence of volunteering and other in-kind contribu- 
tions make many initiatives unattractive to traditional 
financial institutions. Similarly, while promoting social 
innovation, inclusion, and sustainability through tar- 
geted research and development funding, communi- 
ty-driven adaptive reuse initiatives have been largely 
ignored in the attribution of larger Structural Funds tar- 
geting infrastructure development. 

Fortunately, a new generation of ethical 
finance organisations, such as Stiftung trias and 
Stiftung Edith Maryon, have financed property regen- 
eration projects that have strong social and environ- 
mental impacts, providing various forms of revolving 
funds that allow the multiplication and upscaling of 
community-driven adaptive reuse initiatives across 
Central Europe. If the EU were ready to also apply its 
innovation criteria to broader development funding, 
this logic could be taken up by various public invest- 
ment and development banks, in order to adapt their 
funding streams to these needs. Heritage buildings are 
unique assets that allow communities to build identi- 
ties and find anchors to their activities and social net- 
works. In their uniqueness, heritage buildings need 
more than standard design, finance, and development 
solutions. Instead, they need site-specific approaches, 
mobilising distributed knowledge, and a variety of rela- 
tionships and knowledge that people can maintain 
through these spaces. 
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